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Reuiaious PrEesupIices. 






By Philip Lindsley, D. D. President of Nashville University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Sir Wiiu1aM Jonegs, at the commencement of an essay, 
in which he proposes to draw a parallel between the gods 
of the Indian and European heathens, makes the following 
liberal preliminary remark: “1 shall remember that noth- 
ing is less favorable to inquiries after truth than a systema- 
tical spirit: and shall call to mind the saying of a Hinds 
writer, ‘that whoever obstinately adheres to any set of opin- 
ions may bring himself to believe that the freshest sandal 
wood is a flame of fire.’” 

To rise above vulgar prejudices, ‘is generally esteemed 
an evidence of an enlightened and superior mind, If by 
this, nothing more were meant, than a rejection of error for 
the sake of truth, or an honest disposition to seek and to em- 
brace truth to the utter renunciation of error, in defiance of 
all our previous opinions and habits, we should not object to 
the position. Such a determination, if rigidly adhered to, 
does certainly evince much candor of temper and strength 
of intellect. But if the declaimers against vulgar prejudices, 
expect us to be divested of every prejudice before we can 
be qualified for the fair investigation of truth or for its recep- 
tion, we humbly conceive that they quite overshoot the mark, 
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by making a demand on poor human nature which it neither 
can nor ought to yield. All men have prejudices. They 
imbibe them unconsciously and imperceptibly from the fist 
moments in which impressions are made on the senses from 
any causes. 

Prejudice is a prejudgment—or a judgment formed before- 
hand, without examination—an anticipation of knowledge— 
a preconceived opinion—or an opinion embraced without 
proof, or, at least, before the mind has ever comprehended 
the proof which supports it. 

The majority of every man’s sentiments and principles 
may, with much propriety, be denominated prejudices. 
He has received them from his parents, from his nurse, from 
his teachers, from his associates, from accidental circumstan- 
ces, from the peculiarity of his position and rank in society, 
from the particular form of government and religion of his 
country, from partial reading, and from all those numerous 
and nameless causes and influences which give variety to 
life, and which impart a specific coloring to every man’s 
character and destiny. Many of these prejudices are doubt- 
less good and well-founded, though we may never trouble 
ourselves at all about the foundation on which they rest. 
The mass of mankind, in every country, are actuated and 
governed by their prejudices. They neither reflect nor rea- 
son for themselves. If their prejudices happen to be correct, 
they generally prove orderly and useful citizens or subjects. 
And we certainly feel no desire to interrupt the tranquillity 
of such virtuous well-meaning persons, by suggesting a single 
doubt, or by throwing a single difficulty in their way. Let 
them live and die under the salutary influence of prejudice. 
Let the Laplander love his freezing snows, and the African 
his burning sun. It is a happy prejudice which inclines him 
to prefer his dreary native regions to every other country. 
Were it not for this prejudice, this invincible amor patria, 
half the globe would be destitute of inhabitants. It is there- 
fore an innocent and very beneficial prejudice. This is one 
instance. Many more of a similar kind might be mentioned. 
Happy would it be for the human family were all their pre- 
judices equally harmless. Happy if their prejudices on subjects 
of deep and lasting moment were always in favor of truth. 

But the fact is far otherwise. The ten thousand totally 
dissimilar and contradictory political and religious systems 
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which prevail in the world, and which command the affec- 
tions of men, incontestably prove that the prejudices of the 
far greater proportion of our race are erroneous. These 
prejudices, too, are inveterate. It is scarcely possible to 
eradicate them from the minds of any considerable number. 
And it is always dangerous to attack the prejudices of the 
multitude in an open and direct manner. Such an attack 
generally tends to bind them more strongly to their errors : 
or if it should produce an opposite effect, the consequences 
are oftentimes much more deplorable. This is eminently 
the case with regard to religious prejudices. The falsest 
views and notions of religion are better than none. With- 
out the fear of God, in some form, operating on the mind 
and conscience of men, human Jaws become nugatory, and 
society is at an end. Witness France—so often cited on 
similar occasions—soon after the commencement of her rev- 
olutionary tumults. Her ignorant volatile people were so 
powerfully wrought upon by the disguised enemies of truth, 
that they were at length induced to trample in the dust the 
entire fabric which papal tyranny and superstition had 
erected among them, to burst in sunder the chains by which 
they had been for ages fettered, and to rush into all the ex- 
travagancies of atheistic licentiousness. No substitute was 
offered them for the absurdities of a religion which they so 
hastily abandoned. The result was natural, and might have 
been anticipated. Every benevolent oppugner of popular 
religious prejudice will proceed with cautious steps ; and 
endeavor to give at least an equivalent—something true and 
salutary—for what is false and mischievous. Otherwise he 
had better be content to let prejudice reign undisturbed. 
These hasty and desultory remarks we have thought 
proper to premise as illustrative of the subject generally. 
We profess not, however, to be the advocates of prejudice 
any further than the welfare of society and the frailty of our 
nature seem to render unavoidable. ‘The ignorant multitude 
are, and necessarily must be, under itsdominion. Let them 
therefore be excused, and pass without censure or rebuke. 
But can we extend the same indulgence to men who 
claim the distinction of scholars—of free inquirers after truth, 
—who, notwithstanding their superior opportunities, and 
their high pretensions to science and liberality, do yet enter- 
tain partial and bigoted sentiments on any subject which 
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they profess to have investigated, and which they certainly 
might have investigated to its very foundations and through. 
out all its bearings and connexions! Is it not the preroga- 
tive of science to dispel error, to remove prejudice or to 
convert what was once prejudice, into certain knowledge or 
indisputable truth, by a lucid development of the evidence 
on which it rests? But when she fails to produce this effect 
in her votaries—when even the comparatively enlightened 
favored few, who affect to despise the ignoble vulgar, evince 
an uncandid, dogmatical, opinionative spirit, an obstinate ad- 
herence to tenets which they have adopted, they cannot tell 
whence or wherefore—what can be reasonably urged in 
their defence or justification? Or what benefit do they 
derive from science, if their minds be not sufficiently en- 
larged and liberalized to qualify and dispose them to look 
into their own hearts, and to scrutinize the opinions and doc- 
trines which they may have been accustomed to cherish as 
indubitable or as innate verities ? 

We do not mean to insinuate that a man, in order to be- 
come truly learned upon any subject, ought forthwith to re- 
nounce all his previously acquired ideas of that subject—to 
become, as it were, a tabula rasa—that he may be enabled 
to proceed dispassionately and without bias, till he shall 
arrive at truth by fair demonstration or induction. We 
would not reduce him to a state of infancy with a view to 
rectify the obliquities of premature manhood. This would 
be impossible. But we ask him to exercise his reason in 
subjecting to a legitimate test the materials already stored in 
his mind, We ask him to be ready to give the proof of 
what he professes to believe. And not like mere children 
to appeal to the authority of parents and teachers, or like 
orthodox Romanists, who believe because the church be- 
lieves. We ask him to venture beyond the bare ipse dixit 
of philosopher or priest or favorite author, and to learn 
why his master has taught him thus, or why this particular 
creed or system has been imposed on his mind and incorpo- 
rated with his feelings rather than another. We ask him, 
in a word, to be open to conviction. Not to become a 
skeptic in order to escape delusion. 

When a man has once reached this point, he is in a fair 
way to discover truth and cordially to embrace it. He may 
then be said to have begun to be divested of prejudice. He 
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is prepared to canvass systems and opinions which had once 
been his aversion; to give a candid hearing to men and 
parties which all his early habits and notions had led him to 
oppose and despise. Names no longer alarm him, however 
odious they may be to the particular party or sect or denom- 
ination with which birth and education may have connected 
him. It is truth, under whatever guise or name she appears, 
that he is now in search of. Such a man is liberal, forbear- 
ing, tolerant, generous, independent, just and modest. He 
never condemns hastily, nor without adequate cause. And 
if his researches shall have made him acquainted with the 
Bible—as they necessarily would, if he have the happiness 
to live in a Protestant Christian country—we may then be- 
hold in him an edifying example of what is so rarely to be 
met with—a truly charitable man. In the Bible he finds 
truth, pure and unadulterated, substantialand cheering to the 
soul. Before its celestial light, all his religious prejudices 
vanish away. And his faith is settled, as upon a rock, never 
more to be shaken. 

But why then are not all Christians of one mind and of 
one faith? Why do they not, at least, live together in the 
exercise of love and mutual forbearance? If charity be the 
essential pervading attribute of our holy religion ; should we 
not expect that her friends would be friends to one another ? 
Should we not expect, moreover, that much unanimity of 
sentiment would obtain among men who derive their notions 
or doctrines from one and the same source? This, we think, 
might reasonably have been anticipated. For we certainly 
should never have conjectured, previously to a knowledge of 
the fact, that so many discordant opinions as are entertained 
in the Christian world, could ever have claimed a shadow of 
support from the great charter of a religion so pre-eminently 
gracious and benevolent in its nature and object. Strange 
that so many inconsistencies should exist in a book, the 
avowed design and tendency of which are so plain and ob- 
vious that even the most illiterate may readily understand 
and obey its precepts. Strange that the Holy Scriptures, 
the volume of inspiration, the only unerring guide to mortals 
through this world of darkness, sin and trial, the only revela- 
tion ever vouchsafed by the infinitely wise and good Jeho- 
vah to his creatures—strange, inconceivably strange, that 
the work of such a Being, and given for so great and so 
1* 
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kind a purpose, could be fairly construed or even plausibly 
perverted so as to countenance the multiform, absurd, perni- 
cious, and contradictory dogmas which have been ascribed 
to it or extorted from it. 

We must believe that a revelation from God could not be 
justly obnoxious to such variety of constructions: otherwise 
we take from it all certainty and all value. Its grand para- 
mount object must be something definite, unequivocal and 
explicit. If then the Bible does contain a revelation of the 
Divine will—and that it does, all the contending parties agree 
—it necessarily follows that its main scope and design must 
be clear and precise, and altogether above the misconcep- 
tion of any candid mind. But were we to judge of the gos- 
pel exclusively from the conduct and writings of very many 
Christian doctors and divines, we should be apt to conclude 
that it consisted of some antiquated collection of ambiguous, 
metaphorical, mysterious, oracular, enigmatical phrases and 
sentences—similar to the far famed Sibylline verses—which 
had been purposely contrived or accidentally arranged, to 
bewilder and perplex the human intellect, and to defy all 
rational interpretation. And yet, we feel assured, that the 
gospel is light; and that, like its glorious Author, in it there 
is no darkness at all. It unfolds to usa system of morals 
and a plan of salvation, which, however depraved ingenuity 
may misrepresent or reckless impiety assail and asperse it, can- 
not fail to command the reverence, and to meet the wants and 
fears and hopes of the humble, the ingenuous and the devout. 

It becomes then a matter of some curiosity at least, to in- 
quire whence such various and conflicting opinions have 
arisen with respect to its doctrines and provisions; and why 
these still continue to be held by honest and dishonest, 
learned and unlearned Christians, in every land where the 
light and privileges of the gospel are most abundantly dif- 
fused and enjoyed? Whence is it that the mild, benevolent, 
peace-speaking religion of Jesus has been, and still is, dis- 
graced by the wranglings and disputes of those who are 
solemnly commanded by their common Lord to dwell to- 

ether in unity and love, as the brethren of one family, and 
he servants of one Master? Neither the nature of this reli- 
gion, nor the volume which records it, furnishes any solution 
of the difficulty. No reason can there be discovered for 
such uncharitable dissensions. 
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The truth is, that all these differences, and all the contro- 
versies which have agitated the Christian church, are charge- 
able, in some sense, to prejudice —to the study and influence 
of theological systems, composed by schoolmen or 'philoso- 
phers, or spiritual dogmatists, or zealous enthusiasts, or aspir- 
ing ecclesiastical demagogues, and addressed to thé credulity 
of their disciples, either as a substituté for the Bible*or as a 
complete exposition of its doctrines. Thus we have em- 
bodied, in the elaborate tomes of divinity designed for the 
training of the youthful minister, and in the numberless reli- 
gious books, tracts and catechisms prepared expressly for 
the laity, all sorts of crude speculation, of ingenious sophistry, 
of mystic reveries, of monstrous hallucinations, of logical sub- 
tleties and metaphysical refinements, which either human 
reason, or passion, or fancy, or ambition, or wisdom, or folly 
or cunning, or hypocrisy, may have been able to achieve or 
to inculcate. 

This heterogeneous mixture of human absurdities with Di- 
vine revelation, has caused, and still nourishes, that captious 
persecuting spirit which has reigned for ages in the church. 
The gospel had scarcely appeared in the world, when it be- 
gan to be adulterated by human contrivances. Among the 
Jews, it received much of its coloring from the Mosaic law 
and those traditionary institutions to which they were obsti- 
nately attached. Nor even among these did Christianity ex- 
hibit one uniform hue, but was diversely shaded according 
to the peculiarities of the several sects which embraced it :— 
as Pharisees, Sadducees, Essenes and Herodians. 

The Greeks and Romans, also, very soon endeavored to 
incorporate their favorite philosophy with the body of the 
gospel. The disciples ot Pythagoras, of Zeno, of Epicurus, 
of Plato, of Aristotle, did not fail to discover some kind of 
resemblance between many of their maxims and those of 
the Messiah. And even where there evidently was none at 
all, pride and prejudice prompted them to fancy or create 
one. ‘They had been long accustomed to yield implicit cre- 
dence to the word of their masters; whose dogmas they 
frequently revered as eternal and immutable truths. They 
sought therefore to bend the gospel to suit their own precon- 
ceived opinions, instead of examining these before the light 
of revelation. The same observation may apply to the ad- 
mirers of the Oriental philosophy, which gave rise to the 
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Gnostic and Manichean heresies. And in every country 
where the gospel was preached, there flourished a system 
of opinions deeply rooted in the minds of all classes of men. 
These, the gospel had to encounter: and it succeeded be- 
vond all human probability—in a degree, indeed, which no 
human means could have effected. ‘The banners of the cross 
were unfurled in every region perhaps of the habitable earth : 
and multitudes submitted unreservedly to its heavenly pre- 
cepts. But many, however, and those generally of the most 
learned and ingenious, yielded only in part. They chose to 
form to themselves a mixed system—a compound of truth 
and error. So that, in a little space, the world presented as 
great a variety of Scripture glosses, or rather mongrel gospels, 
as there were schools of philosophy. 

Some were led by comparisons instituted between Christ 
and the ancient sages, to treat them all with the same vene- 
ration and respect, Thus Alexander Severus paid divine 
honors indiscriminately to Christ and to Orpheus, to Apollo- 
nius, and the other philosophers and heroes whose names 
were famous in history or in fable. 

Christianity therefore was constantly fluctuating and 
changing its aspect, according to the caprice, or genius, or 
learning of the great fathers and doctors who professed to 
teach it ex cathedra and agreeably to the most approved 
systems and authorities. ‘They seem never to have thought 
of regulating their studies and researches by Scripture alone. 
To study theology, was to study a system constructed by 
some celebrated bishop or divine, who had devoted his days 
and nights to the dialectics of Aristotle or to the more capti- 
vating morality of Plato ; and who, of course, had warped 
and perverted every gospel tenet to some kind of conformity 
to his own peculiar and more rational theory. Thus we 
may perceive that the gospel was not the cause of the early 
divisions in the church; but that these resulted solely from 
human devices and prejudices and anti-scriptural systems. 

And when we contemplate the rapid progress of error in 
the world—the innumerable forms which the gospel was 
made to assume—the bitter animosities and furious contests 
which arose about the most insignificant quibbles and con- 
ceits—the colleges of divinity converted into nurseries of 
mere logomachy,—where, instead of the gospel, youth were 
carefully disciplined to manage with adroitness the noisy 
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artillery of the most contemptible logic and metaphysics that 
ever disgraced the seats of science and religion—we may 
then have some faint conception of the extravagant absur- 
dities to which a blind devotion to human systems evidently 
conducted nearly the whole Christian world antecedently to 
the Reformation. 

The seminaries of learning in the middle ages, were con- 
stantly thronged with champions. who eagerly sought distinc- 
tion by entering the lists of public disputation; who were 
fired with ambitious zeal to vanquish an opponent in some 
notable controversy, which was ofientimes unimportant in its 
very nature—ambiguous in its terms—a mere play upon 
words—or, at best, a matter of perfect indifference whether 
decided in one way or another, or in no way at all. It is 
almost incredible that these scholastic sophists could have 
excited so much interest as is everywhere assigned to them 
in history. ‘That men of the first rate talents and acquire- 
ments should sacrifice their time, health and comfort for the 
despicable pleasure of clearing up difficulties which never 
existed but in their own brain—of reconciling contradictions 
by renouncing common sense—establishing axioms by rigo- 
rous demonstration, and thereby obscuring the simplest truths, 
and which every tyro comprehends and believes the moment 
he hears them announced—is, indeed, a severe and most 
humiliating satire upon poor arrogant human nature. Scrip- 
ture, reason, conscience, were all rejected. And the vene- 
rable, sagacious, infallible successors of St. Peter wisely ven- 
tured to rear their proud temple of superstition, power and 
grandeur, upon a much more convenient and stable basis. 

Whenever a sanctimonious aspiring dignitary wished to 
introduce any innovations in faith or ritual—to strengthen 
his authority or augment his revenue—nothing more was ne- 
cessary than to summon to his aid the subtle schoolmen and 
dependent clergy, who were so thoroughly practised in the 
manceuvres and evolutions of monkish tactics and ghostly 
warfare, as easily to convince or silence all gainsayers, and 
to induce the besotted multitude to swallow the most palpa- 
ble contradictions, and to sanction the most flagrant immora- 
lities. The people were powerfully prepossessed in favor of 
the Pope and of the holy mother church, So that any lesson 
or mandate from such a source was generally received with- 
out the least question or scruple. Thus the gigantic great- 
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ness of this tremendous anti-christian hierarchy grew out of 
the early and gradual and steadily increasing admixture of 
human philosophy and inventions with Divine truth, and from 
the final triumph of the former over the latter. Such an ex- 
ample, and such a result, may well incline us to distrust all 
systems which would either supersede the diligent study of 
Scripture, or which would preclude or control the free exer- 
cise of our reason in its interpretation. 

Have we then amongst us none of that crafty, arrogant, 
secular, arbitrary, inquisitorial, furious, vindictive, system- 
building, church-glorifying spirit which characterized the 
darker ages of Romish fanaticism and usurpation? That 
there are numerous sects—all recognizing the same gospel— 
each believing the others wrong—each pertinaciously ad- 
hering to its own peculiarities—each regarding the rest 
with a suspicious and evil eye—and all striving for the mas- 
tery in some fashion or other—will hardly be denied. Nay, 
we know that the most illiberal and exasperating contests 
frequently arise among members of the same Christian deno- 
mination. And to what cause shall we, at the present day, 
impute the existence of misunderstandings and dissensions, 
which, viewed through the glass of history, appear so 
strange, so puerile, so utterly inconsistent with every Christian 
grace, and with every principle of enlightened policy or of 
ordinary decorum; especially now, that the light of the 
Reformation, the invention of printing, the vast increase of 
knowledge, have dissipated so many errors, and paved the 
way for the detection of them all? We are constrained to 
attribute these, as similar effects, to the same cause. Instead 
of going directly to Scripture, which alone ought to be our 
guide, we (i. e. the simple, honest, credulous mass of both 
ministers and people,) imbibe our theological prejudices and 
tenets from human systems and expositions; or from the 
dicta of some living village or sectarian or metropolitan de 
facto pope. That is, we adopt our religion before we think 
of examining the only authentic record of its origin and cha- 
racter in existence. 

There is something so preposterous in this mode of pro- 
cedure that we cannot divine a semblance of excuse for 
pursuing it. Unless, indeed, we admit, what some assert, 
that there is danger of being Jed astray by too early an ac- 
quaintance with Scripture—that we ought previously to be 
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well grounded in the doctrines of our faith, in order that we 
may be less exposed to a misconception of the sacred wri- 
ters, and have something settled and fixed in our minds to 
serve as a standard of truth. As if Divine revelation were 
less perfect and less intelligible than human speculation! 
As if Divine revelation needed the wisdom or the ingenuity 
of man to illustrate its simplest principles, and to bring them 
down to a level with common capacities: when we know 
that the gospel was originally preached by Christ and 
his Apostles to the humblest and most illiterate of man- 
kind ! 

By the latter remarks, we would not intimate that every 
thing contained in the Bible can be understood by a mere 
perusal of the text,—far from it. There are mysteries— 
mysterious facts—which the most gifted and enlightened 
mind can never penetrate or unfold ; and in examining 
which, the man of science has but little advantage over the 
unlettered peasant. ‘There are many passages of a historic, 
prophetic, political and juridical nature—many poetic and 
allegorical representations—many singular allusions and 
graphic descriptions—many sententious proverbs and signi- 
ficant parables—many references to local customs, arts and 
ceremonies—together with many embarrassing difficulties 
of a mythological, geographical, physiological, idiomatic and 
critical character—which require a most extensive and 
thorough knowledge of almost every thing peculiar to the 
ancient world, including the languages also in which the 
whole was originally recorded. We would, by no means 
therefore, seem to depreciate the necessity or value of real 
science and profound scholarship. ‘The more sound learn- 
ing we can acquire, the better. But away with the trashy 
figments of the scholastic ages, in whatever novel forms they 
may be served up and garnished to suit the modern taste of 
knave or fool. Aw ay with the polemic dogmatism and 
metaphysical cant of conceited, intolerant, bigoted, theolo- 
gical dictators of every church and party. Genuine divinity 
is contained in the Scriptures alone: and there only can it 
be learned in all its primeval purity and perfection, Were 
we therefore, with becoming diligence, humble docility, and 
prayerful sincerity, to study ‘the Bible, unbiassed by preju- 
dice or authority, we should seldom disagree in any matter 
of radical importance. ‘The gracious Author of our religion 
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never designed to veil it in clouds and darkness in order to 
conceal it trom vulgar eyes. 

Considering then the manifest simplicity of the gospel, 
and the singularly benevolent spirit which it breathes, we 
might presume that the accredited ministers of Christ, who 
serve at his altar, who preach his cross and administer his 
ordinances, who devote their lives to the study and dispen- 
sation of his word, would be enabled to overcome all] the 
difficulties which might occasion some slight discrepancies 
of opinion among men of ordinary opportunities and _pur- 
suits :—or, at least, that they would cordially harmonize in 
all essential points: while in regard to those of minor mo- 
ment, the mere. circumstantials of religion, they would 
charitably agree to differ. Why should not every honest 
Christian divine be disposed to address his brother in the 
language of Wesley? “Is thy heart right with God? If 
it be, give me thy hand. I do not mean, ‘ be of my opinion.’ 
You need not. Neithér do I mean, ‘I will be of your 
opinion.’ I cannot. Let all opinions alone ; only give me 
thine hand.” Why not be as teachable as Locke? “I 
read the word of God without prepossession or bias, and 
come to it with a resolution to take my sense from it, and 
not with a design to bring it to the sense of my system.” 
Or as catholic as Robert Hall? “No man, or set of men, 
are entitled to prescribe as an indispensable condition of 
communion, what the New Testament has not enjoined as a 
condition of salvation.” 

But notwithstanding the reasonableness of this expecta- 
tion, many of the clergy, even Protestant clergy, have be- 
trayed more illiberality and bitterness in their conduct and 
publications than almost any other class of men in society. 
Their odium theologicum has become a_ proverbial and 
standing reproach. Their prejudices seem to be invincible, 
and their animosities inveterate.* And yet, 


* Witness the melancholy and deinaanned contests between 
Luther and Calvin; which kept them as wide asunder, in 
heart or affection at least, as both were distant from their 
common adversary, the Pope. Witness the two hundred 
years’ war between the Calvinists and Arminians about five 
points,—which some shrewd men have suspected, no doubt 
rashly or profanely, to be after all incomprehensible in their 
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1. In the first place: They have no solid reason for di- 
fering at all; as must appear from the whole tenor of our 
argument and illustrations. 

2. In the second place: The greater part of them do 
not differ in matters of much importance : or the difference 
is rather verbal than real. 

3. In the third place: Common sense ought to teach 
them the folly of contending for points that are scarcely 
perceptible ; for quibbles in language which a grammarian 
would disdain to notice ; for shades of distinction which no 
unjaundiced eye could ever trace; for punctilios of cere- 
mony and discipline which are perfectly discretionary, which 
may be managed twenty ways equally well, or which may 
be omitted altogether ; for modes of treating and expounding 
mysteries which are infinitely above our reach, and with 
which the Author of the gospel never intended that we 
should intermeddle further than he has revealed. 

4. In the fourth place : Experience proves the impolicy 
and absurdity of conducting any controversies in that acri- 
monious abusive style which generally predominates in 
religious warfare. When deep-rooted prejudices encounter 


very nature, and therefore inexplicable, and therefore unde- 
batable. Witness the fierce gladiatorial combats of Episco- 
pacy and Presbytery—of both with Independency or Congre- 
gationalism—of High Church and Low Church in all seets— 
of ultra orthodox and all sorts of self-styled moderate or 
liberal or peace men in every denomination. Witness the 
uncompromising and endless disputes about the mode and 
subjects of Baptism—about the particular day to be hallowed 
as the Christian Sabbath—about the nature and extent of the 
atonement—about original sin, free will, Divine agency, the 
proper office of the Holy Spirit in the work of conversion, 
etc., etc. Witness the deplorable divisions, the domestic 
feuds and family broils, which rend and distract the American 
churches of almost every name, at this day, under divers forms 
and pretexts. Indeed, the entire history of Protestant Chris- 
tendom is replete with instances which corroborate all our 
positions, and amply demonstrate the folly and danger of con- 
fiding in human wisdom or authority to the neglect of the 
heavenly Teacher. Verily, “ it is easier (asa profound thinker 
has declared.) to lead a hundred thousand men to battle than 
to vanquish a single prejudice.” 
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each other, reason invariably retires from the field of battle. 
And the rival disputants frequently give full license to all 
their powers of satire, ridicule, invective and low scurrility ; 
without once recollecting that their professed object was 
only to convince and reclaim a wandering brother. A dis- 
courteous, arrogant, overbearing mode of dealing with ad- 
versaries or errorists never did, and never will make a 
sincere convert. Its tendency is rather to confirm men in 
prejudice and error—to harden and exasperate and embitter 
the heart. More injury has probably been done to the 
cause of Christ by such narrow-minded impracticable bigots, 
than by the whole tribe of infidels and avowed opposers of 
the gospel since its first introduction into the world. 

5. In the fifth place: The Scriptures of eternal truth 
condemn, in most decisive terms, this whole system or 
method of ‘ contending earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints, by the dexterous employment of mere carnal 
weapons, furnished by an ambitious church or school or 
party champion. Charity is inscribed, as with a sunbeam, 
upon every page of this blessed volume. We are directed 
to bear with each other’s infirmities; to “ avoid foolish 
questions, and genealogies, and contentions, and strivings 
about the law, for they are unprofitable and vain.” “If any 
man teach otherwise, and consent not to wholesome words, 
even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness, he is proud, knowing 
nothing, but doting about questions and strifes of words, 
whereof cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, per- 
verse disputings of men of corrupt “minds, and destitute of 
the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: from such with- 
draw thyself.” *O Timothy, keep that which is committed 
to thy trust, avoiding profane and vain babblings, and oppo- 
sitions of science falsely so called; which some professing, 
have erred concerning the faith.” “Flee also youthful 
lusts : but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with 
them that call on the Lord out of a pure heart. But 
foolish and unlearned questions avoid, knowing that they do 
gender strifes. And the servant of the Lord must not 
strive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, patient; 
in meekness instructing those that oppose themselves ; if 
God peradventure will give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging of the truth.” “It is (remarks Dr. Campbell,) the 
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liberal advice of an apostle: ‘ Prove all things, hold fast that 
which is good;’—an advice which breathes nothing of that 
narrow, sectarian spirit, which has so long and so generally 
prevailed among Christians of all denominations, and hath 
proved the greatest pest of the cause.” “It is indeed 
shocking (says ‘Toplady, whose own practice, by the way, 
did not always accord with his precept,) that those who 
profess to experience and to preach the love of Christ, can 
so far prostitute the dignity and design of their sacred call- 
ing, as to seek to exasperate differing parties against each 
other, instead of laboring to preserve unity of spirit, to 
strengthen the bond of peace, and to promote righteousness 
of life.” 

Many persons, no doubt, reject and denounce the gospel 
without examination, because its rash, obstinate, official ad- 
vocates betray the cause by their mutual persecutions and 
recriminations. ‘They will judge of its excellence by [what 
they mistake for] its effects upon the lives of its teachers. 
They despise, and with reason, the contentious, intolerant, 
uncompromising spirit which reigns among them. They 
perceive also the utter want of worldly prudence and judi- 
cious tact in allsuch conduct. “The true secret (says Hume) 
for the discreet management of sectarists, is to tolerate them.” 
When unopposed, their strength is spent in the air, and they 
die of themselves. In this sentiment, the shrewd philosophi- 
cal skeptic is supported by the learned commentator on the 
Laws of England. ‘“ Undoubtedly (observes Judge Black- 
stone) all persecution and oppression of weak consciences, 
on the score of religious persuasion are highly unjustifiable 
upon every principle of natural reason, civil liberty, or sound 
religion.” Man is naturally accountable to no tribunal for 
the soundgess of his faith and the purity of his worship, but 
to that only which can search the heart. “'l'o banish, im- 
prison, plunder, starve, hang and burn men for religion, (says 
Jortin,) is not the gospel of Christ ; it is the gospel of the 
devil. Where persecution begins, Uhristianity ends, Christ 
never used any thing that looked like force or violence ex- 
cept once : and that was to drive bad men out of the temple, 
and not to drive them in.” 

Now we fain would know in what persecution essentially 
consists. In this enlightened age, it is generally conceded that 
men ought to be allowed to worship God according to the 
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dictates of their own consciences ; that no laws ought to be 
enacted, tending in the least to endanger liberty, jife or pro- 
perty, on the ground of religious belief or profession. But 
can men be injured, persecuted and oppressed only in perso. 
nal liberty, life or property? Is it no persecution to sport 
with the feelings of men?—to cavil against, condemn and 
ridicule principles and ceremonies which they regard most 
sacred? Is it no persecution to denounce the members of 
a dissenting sect or individuals of our own sect whose shih- 
boleth we cannot or will not enunciate, as deluded fanatics 
or obdurate heretics—as crafty designing hypocrites—as 
wilful and impudent perverters of gospel language and doc- 
trines—as ambitious conformists to the corrupt maxims of 
the world—as morose churlish devotees, who would deprive 
us of every rational enjoyment—or as ravenous wolves in 
sheep’s apes Is it no persecution to hold men up before 
the public as objects of scorn and derision—as insidious cor- 
rupters of the popular morals, whose society ought, above 
all things, to be avoided 7—to set a mark of disgrace upon 
them, which must, render their name odious to all but their 
own particular communion or party? In a word, to wound 
their character in the tenderest points ; to destroy their com- 
fort, as far as possible, in this world, and to consign them to 
perdition in the next? If this be not persecution, and of no 
very gentle character too, then the term to us has no mean- 
ing and no application. ‘The apostle indeed forewarned the 
early converts that there must be heresies in the church, that 
they who are approved may be made manifest : but it does 
not occur to these fiery zealots, that a system of persecution 
for opinion is the worst of al] heresies, as it violates at once 
truth and charity.’ 

But while we thus appear the advocate of charity in op- 
position to sectarian bigotry, which always results from pre- 
judice of some kind, we would not forget that even bigots 
and persecutors have a claim upon our charity. They, too, 
are not unfrequently, rather to be commiserated than 
harshly condemned. St. Paul, when hurried onward by his 
prejudices—by zeal without knowledge—to the most revolt- 
ing acts of cruelty and violence upon the harmless unresisting 
followers of Christ, was an object of pity rather than of 
hatred. He was honest, though misguided. His ignorance 
however could not excuse him, because it was voluntary, 
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He had the means of being better informed. But his bigoted 
attachment to the system in which he had been educated, 
shut the door to inquiry and to light. And, without a mira- 
cle, he probably would ‘never have seen his errors. 

Many examples might be cited to illustrate the difficulty 
with which men are emancipated from the trammels of pre- 
judice ; and our obligations to exercise much tenderness and 
forbearance towards them. “My own case (says Luther, in 
a description of his feelings respecting the matters in dispute 
between Eckius and himself,) is a notable example of the 
difficulty with which aman emerges from erroneous notions 
of long standing. How true is the proverb: ‘custom is a 
ond nature. How true is that saying of Augustin : ‘ habit, 
if not resisted, becomes.necessity.’ I who, both publicly and 
privately, had taught divinity with the greatest diligence for 
seven years, insomuch that I retained in my‘memory almost 
every word: of my lectures, was, in fact, at that time only 
just initiated into the knowledge and faith of Christ : I had 
only just learned that a man must be justified and saved, not 
by works, but by the faith of Christ: and lastly, in regard 
to pontifical authority, though I publicly maintained that the 
Pope was not the head of the church by a Divine right, yet 
I stumbled at the very next step, namely, that the whole 
Papal system was a satanic invention. This I did not see, 
but contended obstinately for the Pope’s right, founded on 
human reasons: so thoroughly deluded was I, by the exam- 
ple of others, by the title of Holy Church, and by my own 
habits. Hence I have learned to have more candor for 
bigoted Papists, especially if they are not much acquainted 
with sacred, or perhaps even with profane history.” “In the 
schools (he observes again,) I lost Jesus Christ: I have now 
found him in St. Paul.” 

But even this enlightened reformer and indefatigable 
inquirer after truth, fell at last far short of a complete vic- 
tory over the prejudices of the age in which he lived, and in 
which he had been nurtured. His doctrine of consubstan- 
tiation, for instance, is regarded by a large majority of* Pro- 
testant Christians as not a whit less unscriptural and contra- 
dictory than that of transubstantiation which he reprobated. 
“Truth is seldom seen at once in its full order and propor- 
tion of parts.” And “ strong conviction is much more apt to 
breed strife in matters of little moment than in subjects of 
high importance.” 

Q* 
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Scott, in his Force of Truth, has exhibited his own expe- 
rience on this subject. His case was somewhat peculiar, 
and certainly very unpromising. He seemed “ lost in error’s 
endless maze.” His slow progress, step by step, with much 
study and research; relugtantly yielding up, inch after inch, 
the ground which he had already assumed, and which lie 
seemed resolved, at all hazards;to maintain ; and his final 
surrender of the whole before the broad day,- light and omni- 
potence of truth ; may serve to expose the despotic power 
of prejudice, and to point out the proper way to overcome 
and subdue it.* , 


——_____. lll 


* Widely different was the procedure of Dr. Paiste, and 
widely different also was the result: as the Pemyr te, para- 
graph from a Quarterly Reviewer of 1812 show. The 
rationale here giver is characteristic and ‘lluctrative df the 
course pursued by many a superior mind in similar cireun- 
stances. It is not uncommon fora man to be great and liberal 
and just in one department of scientific investigation, while he 
is quite the reverse in another. There have been but few 
Ciceros and Bacons and Lockes and Newtons even among the 
nomina clara of philosophy. 

“Tn his theological and philosophical pursuits, he [Priestley ] 
seemed to be compounded of two different men. It was not 
to his penetrating genius only that mankind are indebted for 
his vast discoveries in chemistry, but to a spirit of investiga- 
tion exact and persevering in this department—proceeding by 
cautious induction which allowed much slower understandings 
to keep pace with his own, and guarding against error in his 
conclusions by frequent repetition of his experiments. It is 
not a little remarkable, however, that in his theological pur- 
suits, and more especially in those of ecclesiastical history, in 
which he most disgracefully failed, the conduct of his under- 
standing was precisely reversed. He began with conclusions, 
and then sought for premises to justify them. Having pre- 
viously made up his mind that certain doctrines could not 
have come from God, he proceeded by a species of analysis 
peculiar to himself, to demonstrate that they were not con- 
tained in Seripture. To this end the analogies of language 
were set aside, grammar tortured, and rules of lax interpreta- 
tion applied to the most decisive and convincing texts, by 
which any thing might be deduced from any thing. Above 
all, mystery was to be discarded, and the philosopher, who 
knew and acknowledged that the most common operations of 
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“ The authors of all systems (says a judicious divine) are 
more or less prejudiced in behalf of some particular and 
artificial mode of faith. He, therefore, who begins with the 
study of them, and afterwards proceeds to the sacred 
volume, sees with a jaundiced eye every text supporting the 
peculiar tenets of his first master, and acts as absurd a part 
as he who tries not the gold by the copal, but the copal by 
the gold. The prince iples of real theology are to be found 
only in the word and works of God: and he who would 
extract them pure and unsophisticated, must dig for them 
himself in that exhaustless mine. 

But should it be objected, that if we were to discard all 
human auxiliaries and authorities, atid to search the Scrip- 
tures alone with attention and cafdor, still there would be-no 
unity in doctrine ; we answer in dhe words of Chilfingworth « s 
“1. It is impossible you should, know this,. considers that 
there are many places in Sgripture. which do more:thay 
probably import, that the want. of. »iéty'in li¥ing,, isthe cause “ - 
of want of unity in believing... 2, That’ t erg, wauld. becunity: . “Se 
of opinion in all things necessary, and that in ‘things not ne- 
cessary, unity of opinion is not necessary. 3. But lastly, 
that notwithstanding differences in these things of lesser im- 
portance, there might and would be unity of communion, 
unity of charity and affection, which is one of the greatest 
blessings which the world is capable of; absolute unity of 
opinion being a matter rather to be desired than hoped for.” 

Such catholic sentiments in ihe reign of the first Charles are 
worthy of all praise. 


nature quickly ran up into causes and principles, which eluded 
even his own penetrating research; when he assumed the 
character of the theologian, and undertook to investigate sub- 
jects which are in no degree the objects of sense, would not 
endure that the Almighty should ‘veil himself in clouds,’ and 


that ‘ darknéss should be the habitation of his seat.’ ” 

* We do not recollect ever to have conversed with an indi- 
vidual, whether of the clergy or laity, who did not claim to be 
exempt from all prejudice and uncharitableness. The truth 
is, most men deceive themselves in this matter. Thegggemmy, 
charitable on a grand scale—towards the heathen, it may be— 
and all the world, afar off. But at home—towards their near- 
est brethren of another party name—they indulge the temper 
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We are aware that the tenor of this whole discussion is 
directly opposed to the popular voice on the subject. It is 
generally esteemed an evidence of a strong, original, inde- 
pendent mind to have settled or firmly established opinions 
at an early period ;—a mark of intellectual superiority and 
moral courage never to doubt, or waver, or change, when 
once we have adopted our opinions ;—a point of honor to 
sustain and defend them on all occasions and at all hazards. 
And this too, nothwithstanding they may oftentimes have 
been embraced upon the most flimsy grounds, or without 
any reason whatever. Such a person has effectually closed 
every door and avenue to the acquisition of knowledge. He 
has eyes, but he sees not; ears, but he hears not; under- 
standing, but he perceives not. He moves in a charmed 
cirele. _ He cannot get out.of it, or look beyond it. He is 
a ont-sided, wrong-headed, self-sufficient politician or reli- 
gionist as long ny lives. Now, an opinionated man—es- 

ecially,a. young man, who is just entering upon the thres- 
hold of liberal inquiry—and, above all, one who is commenc- 
ing a course of theological study with a view to the sacred 
ministry—is, at best, but a sorry specimen of adventurous 
blindfold humanity. We cannot but regard him as a_ vain 
deluded creature, who is about to impose on himself a tedious 
painful drudgery, through which we foresee he will doggedly 
worry, without the slightest prospect of ever becoming one 
jot the wiser. He has prejudged the cause, and is fully re- 
solved never to alter one article or clause of his creed. Nay, 
this creed may have been prescribed to him by authority at 
the outset: and he may have been required to bind himself 





and feelings of a Dominic or a Bonner. Thus, a loyal church- 
man, contemporary with Chillingworth, in a letter to a friend, 
the chief scope of which would seem to be the exhibition of 
himself as a paragon of Christian charity, after sundry honey- 
ed phrases, adds, with infinite naivté, the following precious 
proof: “ Difference in opinion may work a disaffection in me, 
but not a detestation ; I rather pity than hate Turk or Infidel, 
for they are of the same metal, and bear the same stamp as | 
do, though the inscriptions differ. If | hate any, it is those 
— that puzzle the sweet peace of our church; so 
that I could be content to. see an Anabaptist go to hell on a 
Brownist’s back.” Letter of James Howell, Esq., to Sir Ed. B. 


Knight. 
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by promise or oath never to believe, think, act or teach, ex- 
cept in conformity with its arbitrary instructions. Yet, how- 
ever much we may commiserate the weakness or folly or rash- 
ness or hardihood of such an individual, or however much 
we may dread and deplore the consequences likely to result 
from his future influence as a spiritual guide or ecclesiastical 
dignitary, he will be lauded and honored by his party as a 
bold, consistent, high-minded, unflinching advocate of ortho- 
doxy. But is there honesty—is there independence —is 
there magnanimity in such a course, or in the mind that can 
be constrained to pursue it? “The dogmatist (says Camp- 
bell) knows nothing of degrees, either in evidence or in faith. 
He has properly no opinions or doubts. Every thing with 
him is either certainly true or certainly false. Of this turn 
of mind I shall only say, that far from being an indication of 
vigor, it is a sure indication of debility in the intellectual 
powers.” “In all cases (remarks Beattie) where dogmati- 
cal belief tends to harden the heart, or to breed prejudices 
incompatible with candor, humanity, and the love of truth, 
all good men will be careful to cultivate moderation and 
diffidence.”* 


* We have not designed, in this rambling essay, to approach 
the question about the necessity or the expediency of creeds, 
confessions, and articles of religion. It will be time enough 
to reject them, when experience shall have proved it practicable 
for any church to exist without them. We merely hold, that 
the public teacher of Christianity ought to be thoroughly con- 
versant with Scripture in order to be qualified to subscribe 
honestly to any creed or formulary. When he has thus volun- 
tarily and conscientiously subscribed, he is of course bound to 
preach accordingly. He cannot, in good faith, adhere osten- 
sibly to any church or ecclesiastical connexion, while opposed 
to its doctrines or government. It is his duty to leave such 
connexion whenever he finds it irksome, oppressive or crimi- 
nal to comply with its known and acknowledged requisitions, 
or to fulfil his own promises and engagements. 

As to children, and the mass of the people, they must ever 
be, in a large measure, dependent on parental and ministerial 
instructions. So much the greater is the urgency for a well 
educated, faithful, devoted ministry, to give the proper tone 
and character to every gradation of inferior and subordinate 
teachers. Nor do we object to the use of theological systems, 
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How often do we see men who have heard or perused 
only one side of a furious controversy, declare themselves 
perfectly convinced, and unalterably fixed in their opinions ! 
They act like an ignorant jury, whose passions are excited 
and whose judgments are thereby swayed or bribed to 
assent to any measure or award which a skilful advocate 
may urge in behalf of his client: and who would, if then 
called upon for a decision, undoubtedly find an unrighteous 
verdict. They would decide under the influence of passion, 
prejudice and partial information. Such injustice or ini. 
quity, however, is generally prevented by their being com- 
pelled to hear counsel for the defendant alsu. They there- 
fore gradually become cool and self-possessed while listening, 
it may be, to a clear, simple, judicious, matter-of-fact argu- 
ment or statement from the opposite party: or, if their 
passions shall be again appealed to, the two directly contrary 
fires will destroy or neutralize each other’s effects, and leave 
them once more in the exercise of reason and common 
sense. We ought, then, in all our pursuits after truth, par- 
ticularly when sought amidst the flames of controversy, to 
be “ persuaded that moments of passion are always moments 
of delusion ; that nothing truly is what it then seems to be; 
that all the opinions which we then form, are erroneous ; 


and all the judgments which we pass, are extravagant.” 
Blair. 









commentaries, etc., provided they be rigidly tried and judged 
by the ‘ law and the testimony,’ and not implicitly followed as 
paramount and infallible guides. But, the Bible first, above 
all, without rival or peer, always open ‘and in hand, constantly 
studied ‘without note or comment,’ and with the ‘single pur- 
pose of arriving at the ‘ mind of the Spirit’ in the language of 
the Spirit. 

The answer of Luther to his friend George Spalatinus, on 
being requested to give him his advice concerning the best 
method of acquiring sacred knowledge, deserves to be remem- 
bered and practised by every student in divi inity. After re- 
commending to his notice certain parts of the writings of Je- 
rome, Ambrose and Augustin, he exhorts him always to begin 
his studies with serious prayer: for, says he, “ there is really 
no interpreter of the Divine word, but its own Author.” He 
adds: “Read the Bible in order from the beginning to the 
end.” 
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A single notorious fact might lead us, without further in- 
quiry, to suspect the dangerous tendency of theological 
systems, devised to regulate and control human reason. 
It is this: We universally find that, at least, ninety-nine 
hundredths of mankind, learned and unlearned, live and die 
fully persuaded of the truth and excellence of the doctrines 
and ceremonies of that particular sect to which they happen 
to belong by birth. The evil of instilling party prejudices 
and gpinions into the youthful mind must therefore be con- 
ceded: or we must allow that the creeds of Papist and 
Protestant, of Socinian and Athanasian, are equally good 
and true. Nay, by the same rule, we ought to apologize 
for the Jew, the Mohammedan, and the Pagan. For these, 
too, believe as they have been taught. Such is human 
nature: whatever men may have imbibed from early child- 
hood with implicit confidence, they inflexibly retain and 
cherish—especially every thing of a sacred nature. <A kind 
of superstitious veneration, a solemn dread of indulging what 
might be accounted an impious curiosity, ordinarily prevents 
all future investigation, and confirms them in the faith of 
their fathers. Now, what argument can be plausibly ad- 
vanced a priori for preferring the system of one sect to that 
of another? How ought an unbiassed individual (if one 
there be,) still ignorant of Christianity but desirous to be- 
come acquainted with its principles, to choose among them ? 
How would you advise him to proceed? Would you direct 
him to this or that sectarian system or confession, and assure 
him of its entire agreement with the Scriptures? But, sup. 
pose he should ask, Does not every sect possess a system or 
profess a creed founded, in like manner, exclusively upon 
the same Scriptures? Do they not all affirm that the word 
of God—the Bible —is the only authentic and unerring cri- 
terion by which to distinguish truth from falsehood! And 
do they not all loudly proclaim their ability to establish by 
it every tittle of their doctrine and church polity? He 
would be exceedingly perplexed, and utterly at a loss to 
know where to begin or what course to pursue, unless his 
own good sense should suggest to him the obvious propriety 
of neglecting them all for the present, and of recurring at 
once to the sacred paramount standard which all receive as 
infallible and reverence as divine. 

Finally : What is there so captivating or magical or potent 
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in a mere name, that we should suffer ourselves to be duped 
or dazzled by it or subjected to its dominion? li can 
neither protect us from error and mischief, nor guide us in 
the sure road to heavenly peace and happiness. Why do we 
not then study the gospel of Jesus Christ, rather than the 
gospel of Luther, or Calvin, or Hopkins, or Wesley? Why 
do we not, in this respect, heed the injunction of the Apostle to 
the primitive converts, not to account themselves the disciples 
of Paul or Apollos or Cephas or of any other human teacher 
or master, however eminent or gifted? And why, when 
we pretend to take the Scriptures as our only authority, do 
we dread a sentiment or doctrine or truth evidently set forth 
therein merely because it may be in favor with an unpopular 
or dissenting party? Why do we hesitate to welcome 
truth, even though a heretic or infidel may have stumbled 
upon it? If, indeed, we ever become earnest, dispassionate, 
persevering seekers after truth, we shall inevitably subscribe 
to many things which have been admitted by all the be- 
ligerant Christian sects—not because they admit them, but 
because the Bible clearly reveals them. We shall retain 
much that is common to all. We shall not be Calvinists 
perhaps, nor Arminians. We shall have become the honest fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ and of him only. If so, we shall be 
ready to extend our charity to all his sincere disciples, by 
whatever appellation they may be known among men. We 
shall estimate Christian sincerity by the life and practice, 
rather than by the profession. We shall learn to judge by 
the fruits, and not by the peculiarities of a creed. Let us 
then dare to make the gospel the only basis of our faith, and 
the only rule of our conduct. And we may calmly bid de- 
fiance to the slanders and reproaches of an illiberal, bigoted, 
misjudging, captious world. 
if we know our own hearts (the faithful pastors should be 
able to say,) we fain would be divested of all sectarian and 
of all secular pride and prejudice. We would preach to 
guilty perishing sinners neither this nor that distinguished 
divine or reformer. We would preach Jesus Christ and him 
crucified. We would acknowledge ourselves his servants 
and his only. We would glory in his cross, and in being 
esteemed his ambassadors and ministers: and as such, we 
should feel ourselves invested with an official character and 
authority infinitely above what any man or ecclesiastical 
body can impart. 
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Should we then ascend to the fountain head, and no longer 
be contented with the shallow and turbid streams, which are 
flowing in every direction from spurious or poisoned sources, 
wonderful and glorious would be the effects. How soon 
would petty distinctions vanish away—party animosities 
cease—and Christians every where be disposed to banish 
envy, malice, pride and bigotry!“ Universal charity would 
throw wide her arms, and humility stoop to the tenderest 
offices of beneficence. Dove-like meekness would smile 
with benignity in her heart and candor upon her lips.” 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 


ARTICLE II. 


Tue Comparative Morar Puriry or Ancient anp Mop- 
ERN LITERATURE. 


By Edwin D. Sanborn, Prof, Lat. and Gr. Languages and Literature, Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


LareraTure is the mirror of national character. It re- 
flects both the beauties and deformities of the age, in which 
it originates. The learned and the common mind acting 
reciprocally upon each other, the characteristics of both are 
transmitted to posterity in the productions of genius and art. 
Superior mental endowments are, undoubtedly, the gift of 
God, vet these find their appropriate stimulus in the excite- 
ments of the popular mind, and are fostered by popular 
praise. In the world’s literary history, we occasionally 
meet with an author who lives in advance of his age and 
writes for a more enlightened posterity. Such were Homer, 
Dante, Milton and Bacon. Others act as the teachers and 
guides of their contemporaries. They discuss those sub- 
jects which are of deepest interest to the common mind. 
Seeing the multitude eagerly contending for principles but 
imperfectly conceived and partially understood, bringing to 
the task a nicer discrimination and a more comprehensive 
intellect, they collect the scattered elements of truth, as they 
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exist amid conflicting opinions, and present them, united in 
one beautiful whole, to the contemplation of an admiring 
multitude. These are the men who leave the impress of 
their own minds upon the rising generation, challenge the 
gratitude of posterity and are justly styled the benefactors 
of their race. But a large majority of authors prepare their 
works expressly for the market. ‘They write to please the 
multitude. They seek popular applause, and they have 
their reward. Such writers, incorporating, in their works, 
the prevailing tastes, prejudices and principles of their times, 
become the representatives of their age, the true indices of 
national character. No opinion is too absurd, no supersti- 
tion too degrading, no vice too loathsome, no crime too re- 
volting to find even a. talented advocate, if the multitude 
approve. 

It will be readily granted that splendid talents often at- 
tract the attention of the vulgar and raise them from their 
low desires and grovelling pursuits to the contemplation of 
nobler themes; yet, it oftener happens that the multitude 
drag down the gifted mind to their own level, and make it 
the pander of their degraded appetites. Hence the popular 
literature of every age is tainted by popular vices. This 
literature, moulded by the habits, feelings, sympathies, preju- 
dices, vices and follies of the age becomes, i in turn, an active 
agent in forming the morals and minds of those who read. 
Viewed in this light, the influence of those great vices, 
against which the spirit of our times is arrayed, upon the 
literature of different ages, cannot be deemed a trifling sub- 
ject by any well- wisher of his race. The devotee of intem- 
perance and sensuality cannot give utterance to his thoughts 
without betraying his inherent corruption. The influence of 
these vices pervades the whole man. Both the moral and 
physical constitution is corrupt, Not a single filament of 
nerve or capillary tube remains unscathed, no chamber of 
the soul unpolluted. The intellectual offspring of sugh an 
author must betray its infamous parentage. National vices 
are thus transmitted to succeeding generations, and time, 
which destroys every thing else, that is human, only 
strengthens the influence of splendid crimes. The licen- 
tious goddess of Grecian lyrics still breathes her poisonous 
influence into the soul of the modern student, and the amor- 
ous ditties and baechanalian songs of Roman bards are still 
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conned with pleasure by the modern sensualist. The influ- 
ence of ancient literature, however, is comparatively feeble, 
owing to the limited number of those who study it, and to 
our want of sympathy with the manners and usages of an- 
cient times. Much of ancient literature, we acknowledge, is 
corrupt ; but we do not hesitate to assert, that a larger pro- 
portion of modern literature is still more corrupt. Modern 
literature is the strong-hold of national sympathies. Written 
in our own language, portraying scenes like those we have 
witnessed, describing emotions.like those we have felt and 
presenting countless associations kindred to our own, it 
comes home to the heart of the reader, touches all the springs 
of human sympathy and moulds the character of the man. 
It has recently become quite popular in order to disparage 
the study of the classics, to denounce them, en masse, as the 
puerile and worthless productionssof a barbarous age, and to 
extol the moderns as the only efficient helps to a liberal edu- 
cation and the only safe models of imitation. Some writers, in 
their zeal for reform, would charge upon the authors of anti- 
quity all the crimes of later times, would bring upon them all 
the blood that has been shed since the fall of Imperial Rome, 
and fasten upon them all the intemperance and sensuality 
which are the offspring of modern luxury. The gentle ad- 
vocate of peace is shocked with those taleg of war and 
bloodshed which blacken the page of ancient history. “The 
natural selfishness and injustice of the ancients,” says 
Mr. Simpson, “ are positively recommended as the noblest 
objects of imitation ; the history of their murderous and ag- 
gressive wars, rapine and martial glory is listened to with 
delight and made in mimic essay the pastime of the play- 
ground ef every grammar school.” Are these historians 
then to be charged with the guilt and folly of those teachers 
who positively recommend injustice and selfishness to the 
imitation of their pupils, and with the perversity and wicked- 
ness of those students who delight in tales of bloodshed ? 
Were we to destroy all books that treat of human selfishness 
and injustice, liferature would be annihilated. If we were 
to banish from our libraries all books that treat of murder- 
ous and aggressive wars, national history would be a blank, 
ané the Bible itself must be mutilated. , 
In treating of the virtues or vices of the ancients, partisan 
writers generally run into the extremes of commendation or 
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censure. But in discoursing of this subject as well as others, 
the direction of the poet is a safe one: “In medio tutissimus 
ibis.” ‘The ancients, it is frequently said, were universally 
intemperate. In a certain sense this is true. They were 
systematically intemperate, but their revels were only peri- 
odical._ In many of their religious festivals excessive drink- 
ing was practised, in some it was enjoined as an acceptable 
service to the god they honored. 

Their religion was a religion of the senses. The prevail- 
ing element of their worship was excitement. They gave 
full indulgence to their animal appetites and “ allowed the 
passions of earth to keep holiday in honor of Heaven.” 
Sacrifices and pzans, music and dancing, revelry and feast- 
ing were the most convincing proofs of their devotion. But 
these carousals were only occasional. The common people 
were not habitual topers. Only the more wealthy class 
could enjoy the luxuries of life and furnish their tables with 
the choicest viands and wines. During the public festivals 
every citizen made merry and sometimes a whole city was 
sunk in intoxication. But it is well known that an occa- 
sional debauch is not so injurious either to the soul or body 
as the habitual though moderate use of unnatural stimulants. 
The injury inflicted upon public morals and health by an oc- 
casional revel in the city of Athens cannot be compared 
with the resilts of the habitual drinking of modern Euro- 
pean nations. 

The religion of the ancients being thus sensual, their lite- 
rature, which, in its infaney, was the offspring of religion, 
must exhibit similar characteristics. Poetry was ever em- 
ployed in the worship of the gods. If the deities they wor- 
shipped were licentious and intemperate, the hymns com- 

osed in their praise must necessarily reflect their vices. 

he drama originated in the worship of the god of wine, and 
while under the form of comedy it pandered for the cor- 
rupted taste of the rabble, it was deeply stained with immo- 
rality and indecency. Tragedy, however, adopted a high r 
standard of morality,rose above the desiregof the unthinking 
multitude and furnished, for the intelligent hearer, an intellec- 
tual treat which could not offend the ear ef purity itself. 
But more of thishereafter. Poetry, in its infancy, was wedded 
to religion, and of course, exhibited all the imperfections of 
that religion. Soon, however, it left the airy regions of 
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mythology and walked with men on earth. It then became 
the handmaid of history and science, the mirror of human 
thoughts, sympathies, habits and Jaws. The Epic of Homer 
gives us a full length picture of the Grecian hero, with all 
the strong points of his character illuminated as by a sun- 
beam. And was this hero a drunkard? To be sure, says 
one; “for after every battle, sacrifice or council of war, they 
had a drunken revel and not unfrequently a drunken brawl.” 
But let us examine this point more minutely. It must be 
remembered that the heroes of Homer were, by no means 
acquainted with the refinements of a subsequent Grecian 
age or the luxuries of Roman Epicureanism ; much less with 
the delicacies of a modern Parisian table. They were sturdy 
warriors. They did nothing by halves. They fought like 
amateurs ; they ate like gourmands ; they drank like topers, 
still they were neither fiends, gluttons, nor drunkards. Every 
part of their character was in perfect keeping with the whole. 
Their virtues and vices were in excess. Their love of coun- 
try was unquenchable ; their hospitality proverbial ; their 
honor unsullied ; their eloquence unrivalied ; their wrath un- 
appeasable ; their might irresistible. Such was the Grecian 
hero. What wonder then, if, after the fatigues of war, men 
of such strong passions should revel? Homer paints them as 
they were. Their characters are drawn with artless simpli- 
city, and making suitable allowances for poetic embellish- 
ment, with perfect accuracy—There is nothing in the de- 
scription of their banquets to fire the most ardent imagination, 
nothing to tempt the most excitable spirit or seduce the 
weakest virtue. ‘The time, place and manner of their feast- 
ing are described in the most unvarnished style. Scarcely 
any part of the poems of Homer is less labored or more 
uninteresting to the general reader than his descriptions of 
the heroic festivals and sacrifices—Nothing is added to 
render the scene captivating or to recommend intemperance 
to the dainty reader. He says they feasted largely and 
drank copiously, but he does not say that they were disguised 
or besotted. He uses little variety in describing the different 
festivals that occur in his works. The same words are fre- 
quently repeated. After describing minutely the preparations 
for the feast and the manner of partaking of it, he usually 
adds something like the following, which occurs in the first 
book of the Iliad ; 
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“ When now the rage of hunger was repressed, 
With pure libations they conclude the feast ; 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd, 
And pleas’d, dispense the flowing bowls around.” 


They usually drank after the fatigues of a battle and fre- 
quently before fighting to nerve them to greater effort. 
Ulysses, before battle counsels Achilles to give his soldiers 
wine and food, for, says he : 


“ Strength is derived from spirits and from blood 
And these augment by generous wine and food.” 


Such advice would have been regarded as quite prudent, 
even with us, a few years since. Sometimes the warriors 
are represented as simply satisfying the demands of appetite. 
When the princes feasted in the tent of Agamemnon, the 
poet says : 


“ Each seiz'd a portion of the kingly feast, 
But stay’d his hand when thirst and hunger ceased.” 


The expression most frequently used, by the poet, on such 
occasions implies that they simply satisfied the calls of na- 
ture. But allowing that his heroes were intemperate and 
licentious, he does not commend those traits to the imitation 
of the reader ; nor does he, by the power of his genius, throw 
such a charm around these vices as to tempt others to adopt 
them.—* It is not in him,” says Mr. Pope, “ as in ovr modern 
romances where men are drawn in perfection, and we but 
read with a tender weakness what we can neither apply nor 
emulate.” Homer wrote for men, and therefore he wrote of 
men; if the world had been better, he would have shown it 
so. As a faithful painter of human actions he describes thie 
vices as well as the virtues of his heroes. The existence 
of these vices is the fault of the times not of the poet. He 
has not failed to leave his own testimony in favor of temper- 
ance and chastity in numerous instances. 

Some of his characters are perfect patterns in these vir 
tues. Hector and Penelope may be cited as instances, the 
one of temperance, the other of unsullied chastity. —Wheu 
the mother of Hector thus advises him to drink freely : 


* Then with a plenteous draught refresh thy soul 
And draw new spirits from the gen'rous bow] ;” 
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the hero replies in language that would not disgrace a moral 
philosopher ; 


“ Far hence be Bacchus’ gifts,— 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind, 
Unnerves the limbs and dulls the noble mind. 
Let chiefs abstain, and spare the sacred juice 
To sprinkle to the gods, its better use.” 


It will be recollected that the strong man of old was a water 
drinker; and Milton in his Samson Agonistes discovers his 
own regard for strict temperance, by frequently enlarging 
upon this virtue. In one instance we find sentiments simi- 
Jar to those contained in the last quotation from Homer put 
into the mouths of the interlocutors. 


Chorus. ‘“ Desire of wine and all delicious drinks, 
Which many a famous warrior overturns, 
Thou could'st repress ; nor did the dancing ruby 
Sparkling, outpour’d, the flavor or the smel}, 
Allure thee from the cool crystalline stream.” 


Samson. ‘* Whenever fountain or fresh current flow'd 
Against the eastern ray, translucent, pure 
With touch ethereal of Heaven’s fiery rod, 
I drank, from the clear milky juice allaying 
Thirst, and refresh'd: nor envied thew the grape 
Whose heads that turbulent liquor fills with fumes.” 


There are but few objectionable passages in Homer in re- 
spect to intemperance and licentiousness; and, there are 
still fewer in Virgil. His scenes of festivity and love are 
described with greater delicacy of language and purity of 
thought than those of Homer. In the neid there is noth- 
ing to tempt the weakest virtue on the score of intemperance, 
unless the rage of thirst may be enkindled by such simple 
phrases as the following: “Vina coronant ;” “ Indulgent 
vino ;” “Somno vinoque soluti.” In one passage in the 
Georgics, where he recommends the cultivation of useful 
trees instead of the vine, he strongly expresses his conviction 
of the injurious tendency of wine-bibbing. After mentioning 
the uses to which the various forest trees may be appropri- 
ated, he adds, 


‘Quid memorandum eque Baccheia dona tulerunt ? 
Bacchus et ad culpam causas dedit,” etc. 





which Dryden thus translates : 
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“ Now balanee with these gifts, the fumy joys 
Of wine, attended with eternal noise. 
Wine urg'd to lawless lust the Centaur's train: 
Thro’ wine they quarrel'd and thro’ wine were slain.” 


The Roman poet Lucretius wrote upon scientific subjects 
and had but little occasion to allude to the habits or morals 
of social life. In one instance attempting to prove the ma- 
teriality and mortality of the human soul, from the effects of 
inebriation upon it, he uses the following language ; 


“ When wine's quick force has pierced the brain, 
And the brisk heat’s diffused thro’ every vein, 
Why do the members all grow dull and weak, 
The tongue not with its usual swiftness speak ? 
The eye balls swim ? the legs not firm and straight 
But bend beneath the body's natural weight? 
Unmanly quarrels, noise and sobs deface 
The pow’rs of reason and usurp its place. 

How could this be, did not the precious juice, 
Affect the mind itself and spoil uts use ?” 


From the brutalizing effect of wine, this Epicurean poet at- 
tempts to prove that man is kindred to the brute and that 
the soul which can thus be degraded and besotted with 
wine is material and mortal. Compare the thoughts above 
quoted of this heathen atheistical poet with a passage from 
the “ Divine Spencer,” “the purity, devotion and exalted 
morality” of whose writings have been often commended. 

The following “noble lines” as they are called by Mr. 
Gifford are supposed to be an imitation of a paragraph in 
the 7th satire of Juvenal : 


“ Whoever casts to compass weighty prize, 
Let pour in /avisA cups and generous meat, 
For Bacchus’ fruit is friend to Phebus wise ; 
And when with wine the brain begins to sweat, 
The numbers flow as fast as spring doth rise.” 


“ Thou ken’st not, Percie, how the rime would rage, 
O if my temples were distained with wine :— 
How I would rear the Muse on stately stage, 

And teach her tread aloft in buskins fine, 
With quaint Bellona in her equipage!” 


It is true of ancient epic poetry, generally, that it has little 
to inflame the passions of the modern sensualist. If the 
revels of bacchanalians are described, the picture is too gross 
to be alluring. They make no effort to throw a charm 
among the festive scene. They say little of the sweet de- 
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lights the delicious reveries and extatic joys of inebriation. 
If there be vicious thoughts in their productions, they are 
not covertly expressed. The poison of vice is not wrapped 
in the garb of imaginary pleasure to render it agreeable. 
Vice, generally, owes its attractiveness to the artificial deco- 
rations that are thrown around it; when divested of these, 
it becomes disgusting. “ Among the ancients,” says Porson, 
“plain speaking was the fashion ; nor was that ceremonious 
delicacy introduced, which has taught men to abuse each 
other with the utmost politeness and express the most inde- 
cent ideas in the most modest language. The ancients had 
little of this. ‘They were accustomed to give to every thing 
its proper name.” But it is not so with modern writers. 
Those who now write for the popular eye are less gross but 
not /ess corrupt: more refined, and on that account, more 
dangerous. ‘They teach libertinism by circumlocutions, and 
suggestions, and propagate their corrupt sentiments by hints 
and innuendos. Public opinion has been so far reformed, 
by Christianity, as to render it necessary for unprincipled 
men to assume the garb and language of virtue. Modern 
Anacreons, therefore, appear more like temperate men, and 
literature becomes more plausibly vicious. Its appeals are 
made to our most tender sensibilities, to those “ amiable 
weaknesses” of our nature, (as they have been preposter- 
ously named by some of our “ sentimental” writers,) which 
so readily yield to the seductions of sense. These remarks 
apply, more particularly, to dramatic and lyric poetry, The 
drama has been called the school of morals, and yet, in a 
majority of instances, its influence has been decidedly preju- 
dicial to morals. 

The character of ancient comedy cannot be defended. 
It deserves no apology. It originated in the buffoonery and 
low jesting that accompanied the worship and festivals of 
Bacchus. In its infancy, it was the amusement of the low- 
est rabble ; in its maturity, it catered for the tastes of the 
multitude. Though it contains many noble sentiments hap- 
pily expressed and much unrivalled wit and eloquence, yet 
as a whole it is deeply contaminated with licentiousness, in- 
temperance and obscenity. Many of these indecencies, 
however, are rather offences against taste than morality, 
more gross than corrupt. Yet vulgar as it is, its very ob- 
scenity is surpassed not only by modern dramatists but by 
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modern divines. The writings of Swift and Sterne are 
equally offensive and far more pernicious in their tendency. 
It is to the disgrace of civilization and the deep dishonor of 
Christianity, that the very hierophants of heathen orgies 
should in obscenity and vulgarity be outheathened ly a 
Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Johnson in his life of Swift says, 
“The greatest difficulty that occurs in analyzing his char- 
acter is to discover by what depravity of intellect he took 
delight in revolving ideas from which almost every other 
mind shrinks with disgust. The ideas of pleasure, even 
when criminal may solicit the imagination, but what has 
disease, deformity and filth, upon which the thoughts can be 
allured to dwell?” 

If ancient comedy deserves no apology, on the score of 
decency and purity, ancient tragedy needs none. “In 
lamenting the corruptions of the theatre, in Athens,” says 
Mrs. Hannah More, “justice compels us to acknow ledge, 
that her immortal tragic poets, by their chaste and manly 
composition, furnish a noble exception. In no country has 
decency and purity, and to the disgrace of Christian countries, 
let it be added, have morality and even piety been so gene- 
rally prevalent in any theatrical compositions as in what 


—‘ her lofiy grave tragedians taught 
In chorus of Iambic, teachers best 
Of moral prudence.’ ” 


Having the decision of such a judge, of one whose good 
sense and piety cannot be questioned, we need not quote 
passages to prove our assertion. The same author in re- 
marking of the English drama, says, “ our tragic poets have 
afforded scarce any instances, except Milton in his exquisite 
Comus and Samson Agonistes, and Mason in his chaste and 
classic dramas in which we can conscientiously recommend 
their entire, unweeded volumes as never deviating from that 
correctness and purity which should be the inseparable at- 
tendant on the tragic muse. In how many of the favorite 
tragedies of Rowe and Otway do we find passages calculated 
to awaken those very passions which it was the professed 
object of the author to counteract, 


“ First raising a combustion of desire, 
With some cold moral they would quench the fire.” 
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The earliest dramatic exhibitions in England were miracle 
plays or “mysteries.” They are so called because they 
taught the mysterious doctrines of Christianity and repre- 
sented the miracles of the first founders of the faith, of the 
saints and martyrs. They frequently introduced allegorical 
characters, such as Charity, Sin, Death, Hope, Faith, ete. 
and finally, plays were formed consisting entirely of such 
characters—These were called “moralities.” These plays 
were monstrous combinations of piety and absurdity, of Scrip- 
ture narratives and lying legends. They are not only charac- 
terized by what an enlightened age would call impiety and 
irreverence, but frequently polluted by gross and open 
obscenities. “ In one play ofthe Old and New Testament,” 
says Warton, “Adam and Eve are both exhibited on the 
stage naked and conversing about their nakedness: this very 
pertinently introduces the next scene in which they have 
coverings of fig leaves. This extraordinary spectacle was 
beheld by a numerous assembly of both sexes with great 
composure.” These “ mysteries” were at first exhibited in 
the monasteries and churches,— afterwards in the universi- 
ties and atcourt. The practice of acting plays inthe churches 
became so offensive and troublesome that in the reign of 
Henry VIII, Bonner issued a proclamation to the clergy of 
his diocese, prohibiting “all manner of common plays, games 
or interludes to be played, set forth or declared within their 
churches, chapels,” etc. ‘These miracle plays and moralities 
contained the rudiments of the English drama. It is proba- 
ble that the frequent occurrence of pageants and processions, 
shown on civil occasions, accompanied with great pomp and 
splendid decorations, first suggested the idea of introducing 
profane characters into the drama. 

From this hybridous union of monkish piety and courtly 
revels, with the assistance of the numerous tribe of mimics, 
jugglers, dancers, tumblers, musicians, mummers, maskers 
and minstrels that thronged the palaces of nobles and kings, 
during the middle ages, arose the “ splendid fabric” of the 
English drama. 

Warton has expressed an opinion that plays on general 
subjects were no uncommon mode of entertainment in the 
royal palaces of England, at least in the commencement of 
the fifteenth century. Notwithstanding the patronage ex- 
tended to players by nobles and kings, the profession soon 
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became disreputable. In an old poem published A. D. 1509 
we find them classed as follows, 


’ 


‘Chimney swepers and costerd mongers, 
Lode men and bere brewers, 
Fyshers of the see and muskel takers, 
Schovy! chepers, gardeners and rake fetters, 
Players, purse cutters, money batterers, 
Golde washers, tomblers and jogelers,’ etc. 


In 1572, itinerant performers had become so numerous and 
troublesome that a statute was enacted against them, ranking 
“juglers, pedlers, tinkers, bearwards, common players and 
minstrels together as rogues and vagabonds.” But through 
the influence of royal patronage in encouraging men of talent, 
and the liberality of the wealthy in building theatres, there 
was a progressive improvement in dramatic exhibitions. At 
the commencement of the 17th century there were no less 
than eleven regular playhouses in London and the insipid pro- 
ductions of Edwards and Whetstone soon yielded the stage 
to the real genius of Greene and Marlowe, and after them 
to Shakspeare. Though the stage was thus rescued from dis- 
grace it was not purged of its immoralities. Even in the 
days of its glory, it still exhibited traces of its impure origin. 
The splendid moral sentiments which adorn the pages of 
Shakspeare are probably rather the reflection of the virtuous 
morals of his age than the dictates of his own heart; for 
there is little doubt that the author himself was a libertine in 
principle and practice. We may safely conclude that he 
was fond of the pleasures of tavern life from the manner in 
which he treats intemperance. He ever treats it as a venial 
fault and makes the follies and crimes of inebriates rather 
subjects of pleasantry than censure. For proof of this, we 
need only refer to the characters of Prince Hal, and Falstaff. 
Concerning the general character of his works a distinguished 
English writer remarks, “ The plays of this most unequal of 
all poets contain so much that is vulgar, so much that is ab- 
surd and so much that is impure ; so much indecent levity, 
false wit, and gross description, that he should only be read 
in parcels, and with the nicest selection. His more excep- 
tionable pieces should not be read at all.” 

The morality of the stage depends in a great measure 
upon the morality of the age. A licentious community will 
not tolerate a virtuous drama or patronise a virtuous author. 
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Hence the drama generally, represents the prevailing man- 
ners of the age. Authors who write for their bread must 
please their employers. 


“The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ; 
For they that live to please, must please to live.” 


The reign of Charles II. is well known as a period of uncom- 
mon licentiousness. Charles himself was an abandoned pro- 
fligate. He squandered millions upon harlots and parasites. 
Drunkenness and impurity were then the honored badges of 
loyalty. Baxter says, “not only seriousness but even tem- 
perance and chastity were signs of non-conformity and prog- 
nostics of rebellion ; and the nation in spite of God’s judg- 
ments seemed ripening for the doom of Sodom.” Other 
writers confirm these statements. Neal, in his history of the 
Puritans says, “ There were two play-houses erected in the 
neighborhood of the court. Women actresses were intro- 
duced into the theatres, which had not been known before ; 
the most lewd and obscene plays were brought on the stage ; 
and the more obscene the better was the king pleased. 
Nothing was to be seen at court but feasting, hard drinking, 
revelling and amorous intrigues, which engendered the most 
enormous vices.” The manners of the court were imitated 
by the common people and impiety and debauchery became 
the prevailing characteristics of the age. The wits of the 
age were generally leaders in these infamous practices, and 
those authors whose private life was free from stain, prosti- 
tuted their talents to please the court. Such was Dryden. 
His works contain many examples of dissolute licentiousness 
furnished not from inclination but in way of trade. He bar- 
tered away his innocence for bread. Hear the comment of 
the great “ English Moralist” upon it. “Of the mind that 
can trade in corruption and can deliberately pollute itself 
with ideal wickedness for the sake of spreading the con- 
tagion in society, I wish not to conceal or excuse the depra- 
vity. Such degradation of the dignity of genius, such abuse 
of superlative abilities cannot be contemplated but with 
grief and indignation.” Dryden lived to repent of his folly 
but could not atone for the mischief he had done. Drama- 
tic writers, since the days of Dryden, have neither improved 
in manner, matter nor morals. Wycherly appears to have 
been a handsome libertine with a tolerable share of impudence 
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and conceit joined to other qualities of a more agreeable and 
captivating nature. The perusal of the works of Congreve, 
says Johnson, “ will make no man better. Their ultimate 
effect is to represent pleasure in alliance with vice, and to 
relax those obligations by which life ought to be regulated.” 
This criticism would apply equally well to most of the produc- 
tions of the English drama from the reign of Charles If. to the 
present time. Sheridan was one of the most popular writers 
and orators during the reign of George the third. His 
School for Scandal and another of his comedies are said to 
have been received with unbounded applause, at the two most 
celebrated theatres in London, on the very night when he 
made his celebrated speech against Warren Hastings. This 
unrivalled orator, wit and dramatist, was notoriously dissolute 
and intemperate, and his character is stamped upon his pro- 
ductions. Wraxhall says of him, “ at the age of thirty-three 
he was at the height of his popularity. It might be said of 
his aspect as Milton does of the fallen angel’s form, 


— — His face had not yet lost 
All its original brightness.’"— 


Excess of wine had not degraded its lineaments, eclipsed 
its fine expression, covered him with disgusting eruptions, 
and obtained for him the dramatic nickname of Bardolph. 
At sixty, he reminded me of one of the companions of 
Ulysses, who having tasted of Circe’s charmed cup, in- 
stantly 


‘lost his upright shape 
And downward fell into a groveling swine.’ ”’ 


At the present time the popularity of theatrical exhibi- 
tions is waning. The gay, the fashionable and dissolute 
are seeking other sources of excitement. Novel reading 
has been in a great measure substituted for the theatre. 
This species of amusement, or rather, “ beggarly day dream- 
ing,” as it is called by Mr. Coleridge, is one of very ques- 
tionable moral influence. When we prefer novel-reading 
to theatre-going, we do but choose the less of two acknow- 
ledged evils. ‘There are honorable exceptions, however, to 
this remark, both among the early and later novelists. ‘The 
novels of Richardson, which were the reigning entertain- 
ment of the last century, but now obsolete, contain more 
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maxims of virtue and sound moral principle than many 
books called moral. On the other hand, the popular novels 
of Fielding and Smollet, which still maintain their popu- 
larity with the reading world, are polluted with language 
unpardonably gross and disgusting and with descriptions 
suited only to the brothel and dram-shop. The reader is 
thus amused at the expense of delicacy and virtue. Hannah 
More says, in one of her letters, “1 never saw Johnson 
really angry with me but once ; and his displeasure did him 
so much honor that I loved him the better for it. 1 alluded 
rather flippantly to some witty passage in Tom Jones; he 
replied, | am shocked to hear you quote from so vicious a 
book. lam sorry to hear you have read it; a confession 
which no modest lady should ever make. I scarcely know 
a more corrupt book.” Sir Walter Scott, who has probably 
Jaid a heavier tax upon the time and money of the reading 
community than any other author that ever lived, furnishes a 
tolerably safe amusement to those who aim at nothing Ingher 
and would seek something worse, if not thus employed, not 
because he says so much in favor of virtue, but because he 
says so little in favor of vice. 

The authoress quoted above says of his poetry and ficti- 
tious works, “ 1 am far from putting Byron and Walter Scott 
on a level; the one is an anti-moralist indeed, but surely L 
may say the other is a non-moralist.” 

But let us leave the drama and novels and pass to the 
consideration of Lyric Poetry, which is one of the strong 
holds of popular vices both in ancient and modern literature, 
because it is the store-house of popular feelings and sympa- 
thies. Fletcher did not speak unadvisedly when he said, 
“ Let me make the songs of a people and you may make its 
Jaws.” With the intemperance of Grecian lyrics the name 
of Anacreon is intimately associated. A debauchee in 
opinion and practice, his summum bonum was sensual plea- 
sure. ‘ Wine was alike the inspiration of his muse, his love 
and his joy.” Yet vile as he was he has been the idol and 
pattern of many a Christian poet. Cowley, in his eulogy 
upon Anacreon, says: 

“ Had I the power of creation 
My creatures should be all like thee, 
Tis thou should’st their idea be : 


They, like thee, should thoroughly hate 
Business, honor, tite, state. 
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Wisdom itself they should not hear 
When it presumes to be severe ; 
They should not love yet all or any 
But very much and very many. 
All their life should gilded be 
With mirth and wit and gaiety.” 


Cowley died of a fever caught by lying under a hedge al| 
night, in a fit of intoxication. But the sentiments of the 
inebriate still live and breathe in his songs. 

The writings of Anacreon betray the systematic toper. 
He age at gray hairs and wrinkles, and revels on the 
verge of the grave. ‘The premonitions of death and pres- 
ent cares were with him only incentives to mirth and inebri- 
ation. His object was present enjoyment. He says, 


To-day I’ll haste to quaff the wine 

As if to-morrow ne’er would shine; 

Bat if to-morrow comes, why then 

I'll haste to quaff my wine again. 

For death may come with brow unpleasant, 
May come when least we wish him present 
And beckon to the sable shore, 

And grimly bid us drink no more. 


But Anacreon was a heathen and ignorant of higher and 
better hopes, mistook the road to happiness through the 
flowery paths of pleasure. Let us hear the inspirations of 
the Christian Burns: 


Here's a bottle and an honest friend, 
What wad ye wish for mair? 
Who kens, before his life may end, 
What his share may be of care ? 
Then catch the moments as they fly 
And use them as ye ought, 
Believe me, happiness is shy 
And comes not ay when sought. 


The sensualist, Anacreon, vainly thought wine a remedy for 
wo; he says, 


Man of sorrow, drown thy thinking, 

Grasp the bow! in nectar sinking, 

Oh let us quaff the rosy wave 

Which Bacchus loves, which Bacchus gave, 
And, in the goblet rich and deep, 

Cradle our crying woes tu sleep. 


Compare him again with the “ divine Burns” whose pleasing 
strains are the solace of the aged and delight of the young: 
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Gie him strong drink until he wink 
That's sinking in despair ; 

An’ liquor guid to fire his bluid, 
That's press’d wi’ grief and care; 
There let him bouse and deep carouse 

Wi’ bumpers flowing o'er; 
Till he forgets his loves and debts 
An’ minds his griefs no more. 


Again addressing his favorite drink, he says, 


Thou clears the head of doited Lear; 
Thou cheers the heart of drooping care ; 
Thou strings the nerves of labor sair 
At's weary toil, 
Thou even brightens dark despair 
Wi’ gloomy smile, etc. 


In respect to Anacreon, it seems that he was not actu- 
ally so vicious as his writings represent him to be, for the 
severe and moral Plato condescends to call him the “ wise 
Anacreon,” and Athenzeus distinctly mentions him as “ sober 
and honorable.” But all the biographers of Burns acknow- 
ledge that he was the slave of intemperance. Moreover, it 
should be recollected in reading translations of bacchanalian 
songs from the ancients, that one half the charms of vice 
that hover about them are the legitimate offspring of the 
translator’s corrupt imagination, ‘This remark may be illus- 
trated by comparing the literal translation of one of the 
most exceptionable odes of Anacreon with the poetic color- 
ings of Moore, The following is the literal version. “The 
black earth drinks and the trees drink; the sea also drinks 
the breezes ; and the sun the sea, and the moon drinks the 
sun; why do ye contend with me, O companions, when | 
myself have a mind to drink ?” 

Now follows Moore’s translation. 


Observe when mother Earth is dry 
She drinks the droppings of the sky ; 
And then the dewy cordial gives 

To every thirsty poy that lives. 

The vapors which at evening weep 
Are beverage to the swelling deep; 
And when the rosy sun appears e 
He drinks the ocean's misty tears, 
The moen tuo quaffs her paly stream 
Of lustre from the solar beam, 

Then hence with all your sober thinking 
Since natures holy law is drinking, 
I'll make the law of nature mine, 
And pledge the universe in wine. 


4* 
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Who but an amateur inebriate, a wine-bibber by profession, 
could have magnified this simple ditty of the Greek poet into 
such a magnificent, universal drinking song? What imagi- 
nation, unless fired with wine and swollen by its vapors, 
would ever conceive of adrunken universe? There is quite 
as much difference between the thoughts of Moore and 
those of Anacreon as there would be between the ancient 
author himself, in his simple unornamented costume, and the 
modern exquisite who has paraphrased his verses. 

Admitting, however, that the lyrics of Anacreon are as 
corrupt as they are represented to be, the student who seeks 
an acquaintance with this department of ancient literature 
is not obliged to read them, The spotless page of Pindar 
alone will furnish him a competent knowledge without the 
least taint of impurity. 

Roman lyric poetry is perhaps more objectionable, on the 
ground of its pernicious tendency, than that of the Greeks. 
Roman lyric poets imitated the voluptuous bards of Greece 
in their amatory and convivial effusions. English poets 
have gathered poisonous flowers from both these gardens to 
weave a wreath for their own brows. In some instances they 
have surpassed their teachers in delicacy of language, and 
always in voluptuousness of thought. We cannot quote 
passages from modern writers in proof of this assertion, lest 
by turning the attention of the young reader to the charms 
of these seductive songs, we should increase the very evil 
we would guard them against. Both the ancient Epicureans 
and their modern imitations exhort to sensual enjoyment 
from the brevity of life and the approach of death. 

“ The ungodly” says the Wisdom of Solomon, reason with 
themselves, but not aright: “Our life is short, our time is a 
very shadow that passeth away—and, after our end, there 
is no returning. Come on, therefore, let us enjoy the good 
things that are present, and let us speedily use the creatures 
like as in youth. Let us fill ourselves with costly wine and 
ointments, and let no flower of the spring pass by us; let us 
crown ourselves with rose-buds before they be withered. 
Let none of us ge without his part of our voluptuousness ; 
let us leave tokens of our joyfulness in every place ; for this 
is our portion and our Jot in this world.” 

Among the Latin poets there is no passage which exhibits 
a more perfect specimen of this voluptuous and pensive 
Epicureanism than the following from Catullus. 
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“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus, 
Rumoresque senum severiorum 


Omnes unius estimemus assis,” etc. 


‘Let us live while we may 
And love while we can, 
And the scorn spurn away 
Of censorious man,’ 


is a summary of the morality of Roman lyric poets whose 
genius has immortalized their own vices. Their morality 
was the morality of the age. This laxity of principle arose 
from the prevalence of the Epicurean philosophy, which, by 
corrupting the morals and destroying the manly energies of 
the nation was greatly instrumental of its ruin. Horace, 
that prince of lyric poets, has exposed himself to the charge 
of licentiousness and intemperance by writing for the tastes 
of a vicious people and humoring the inclinations of a profli- 
gate court. ‘Though he has many redeeming traits and has, 
throughout his works, inserted many excellent moral reflec- 
tions and some maxims showing the value of temperate 
habits, still we cannot but lament that, with the good, he has 
mingled so much that is unpardonably gross and licentious. 
But should we, asthe opponents of the classics recommend, 
throw aside ancient literature on account of its tendency to 
promote intemperance and other vices, and make an indis- 
criminate use of modern literature, should we be gainers by 
the exchange? ‘I'he whole body of our popular literature 1s 
corrupt, and no moralist can recommend the “ wnweeded” 
volumes of popular writers to the young student. In its 
infancy, it was baptized in the filthy waters of sensual in- 
dulgence. Its very originators were parasites and liber- 
tines. They lived by flattering the vices of the great 
whom in these respects, they faithfully imitated. In the 
understages of society the offices of the poet and musician, 
the singer and the actor were united and represented by a 
single character. “The aoidoi and rhapsodoi of Greece,” 
says Turner, “the citharaedi of the Romans, the bards of 
Wales, the harpers and gleemen of the Saxons, and the 
Northern scalds were all itinerant performers who combined 
the arts of poetry, music, singing and gesticulation.” These 
strolling minstrels were in a great measure the originators 
of the early literature of their respective nations, and, of 
course, left the impress of their own characters upon it. 
The Anglo Saxon harpers were the retainers of kings and 
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nobles. They feasted at their master’s table and followed 
him to the battle field. They celebrated, in song, his ex- 
ploits in war and the revels of the banquet hall. It may 
not be uninteresting to add a description of a royal feast, by 
an Anglo Saxon poet, who having borrowed the outlines of 
the story from the Apocrypha has applied the manners and 
characters of his day to the time of Judith and thus really 
made it an Anglo Saxon romance. 


“ Then was Holofernes 
Enchanted with the wine of men: 
In the hall of the guests 
He laughed and shouted, 
He roared and dined, 
That the children might hear afar 
How the sturdy one 
Stormed and clamored; 
Animated and elated with wine.” 


Mr. Turner adds, “ We have a list of the liquors used at 
a great Anglo Saxon festival in a passage of Henry of Hun- 
tington. ‘They were wine, mead, ale, pigment, morat and 
cider. The pigment was a sweet and odoriferous liquor, 
made of honey, wine and spices of various kinds. The 
morat was made of honey diluted with the juice of mulber- 
ries.” After the Norman conquest, intemperance in eating 
and drinking was characteristic of the barons and their re- 
tainers. The courts of princes swarmed with ministrels, 
players arid buffoons, whose regular salaries and expensive 
living exhausted the treasury of the nation. The minstrels 
were the principal literary characters of the times, until the 
clergy were induced to write poetry. Thus living in idle- 
ness and voluptuous ease, their number increased ; and they, 
like many of the pensioned wits of a subsequent age, copy- 
ing the vices of the court, became so dissolute and aban- 
doned that in the reigns of Edward I. and Elizabeth they 
were made the subjects of penal enactments being described 
as “rogues, vagabonds and sturdy beggars.” The first 
drinking ballad in our language, which has been thought 
worth preserving appeared in 1551. It commences as 
follows, 


‘I cannot eat but little meat, 

My stomach is not good; 

But sure I think, that I can drink 
With him that wears a:hood.’ 
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The last stanza but one reads 


* Now let them drink, till they nod and wink, 
Even as good fellows should do: 
They shall not miss to have the bliss 
Good ale doth bring men to.’ 


This song opens the second act of “Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle,” one of the oldest comedies extant in our language. 
This fact again reminds us of the reciprocal influence of the 
drama and intemperance. 

These merry minstrels who are branded by the ecclesias- 
tics and historians of the times, as “ Antichrist,” “ haunters 
of taverns,” “tutors of idleness,” etc., disappeared about the 
time of Elizabeth ; and, their “ merry minstrelsie” and “ Josels 
tales” which “ did make their hearers, in taverns, to drink,” 
afterwards gained but little notoriety either of praise or in- 
famy. About this time, there arose a splendid constellation of 
literary men, whose works are still read with undiminished 
pleasure and probably will continue to be read down “to 
the last syllable of recorded time.” Yet amid all their ex- 
cellence we find many other things, which, like the impuri- 
ties of amber, are “ neither rich nor rare,” embalmed in the 
very language genius has chosen in which to clothe its ever- 
lasting thoughts. Some of these defects have already been 
alluded to, in our notice of the dramatic literature of that 
age. As learning was not then, generally, diffused among 
the people, literary men, with the exception of dramatists, 
could not expect a support from the public. Authors, there- 
fore, who possessed neither rank nor wealth depended, en- 
tirely, upon the patronage of nobles and princes. It was 
fashionable, at that time, for courtiers to encourage intem- 
perate habits both by their example and by the provision 
they made for their dependents. The parsimonious Queen, 
indirectly, encouraged this laxity of morals by feasting at 
the expense of her nobles. She was accustomed, frequently, 
to visit her nobility when she and her numerous attendants, 
retainers, parasites, poets and players were splendidly enter- 
tained. These carousals sometimes continued for several 
weeks in succession. At one of these entertainments prob- 
ably the most magnificent of the kind ever attempted, given 
by the Ear! of Leicester at Kenilworth Castle, “one of the 
items of consumption by the populace was three hundred 
and sixty five hogsheads of beer.” “This species of hospi- 
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tality,” says Hume, “ was the source of vice, disorder, sedi- 
tion and idleness.” The pensioned wits and literary para- 
sites of the age caught the infection and many of them be- 
came abandoned. profligates. Anthony Wood who lived in 
the age of Charles II. alludes with great severity to “the 
vices of the poets” and the grossly immoral habits of the lit- 
erary men of his own and the preceding age. Of one, he 
says, “ he wrote to maintain that high and loose course of 
living which poets generally follow,” of another, who was 
perhaps the most celebrated wit of the age of Charles II. 
he remarks, being naturally inclined to excess of pleasure 
and mirth, dissolute men for some years heightened his spirts 
(inflamed with wine) into one almost uninterrupted fit of 
wantonness and intemperance. In short, we may, with jus- 
tice, say of the productions of many of the poets of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries what one of the boon-com- 
panions of “rare Ben Johnson” said of a work of his, 


How cou dthat poem heat and vigor Jaclr, 
When each line of ’t cost Ben a cup of sack.” 


The age of Queen Anne was somewhat improved though still 
distinctly marked with the same vices. The papers of 
Addison and Steele abound in the discussion of principles 
which are now taken for granted, and the avowed object of 
these essays was the reformation of popular vices. Yet 
Steele and Addison taught morals better by precept than 
example, for Steele was notoriously intemperate ; and Addi- 
son, says his biographer, was fond of the pleasures of tavern 
life and destroyed his constitution by habitual excess in wine. 
Prior, another celebrated poet of that age was said to be 
fond of low pleasures and ale-house companions. We are 
told by Spence also that “he cohabited with a despicable 
drab of the lowest species.” Pope being naturally of a feeble 
constitution could not bear the excitement of the convivial 
entertainment which the literati of the age so freely indulged 
in. Yet some of his minor poems betray a polluted ima- 
gination and exhibit greater wantonness and indecency than 
the works of his less temperate associates. The biographer 
of Sterne says, “we may collect from his correspondence 
that without much warmth of heart he was a decided sensu- 
alist.” All his works bespeak the unprincipled libertine though 
sometimes concealed beneath the sacred surplice. He was 
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undoubtedly more solicitous about the gratification of his own 
pleasures than the welfare of mankind. Thompson preferred 
the transient pleasures of the voluptuary to the quiet of do- 
mestic life. He was a decided sensualist. Johnson could 
practice abstinence but not temperance. “ Many a day,” 
says Boswell, “did he fast, many a year refrain from wine ; 
but when he did eat it was voraciously ; when he did drink 
it was copiously.” “ Poor Goldsmith” was dissipated, but his 
follies injured none but himself. The same may be said of 
Thompson and Johnson. These three last named authors 
deserve the gratitude of mankind that they did not suffer 
their private vices to poison the well spring of human sym- 
pathies nor make their own undying thoughts the vehicle of 
intemperance and sensuality. Would that their successors 
had imitated their example. Many of the most admired 
poems of a more recent date are redolent with the fumes of 
wine. Byron often drank his inspiration from the bottle. 
His Don Juan is the offspring of lust and inebriation, and its 
sentiments are fit only for the dram shop and the brothel. 
Some of the most spirited productions of Charles Lamb 
were penned in the very delirium of intoxication. Let us in 
imagination, for a moment, look in upon this charming favorite 
of the muses as he is finishing one of his delightful essays. See 
him, at midnight, shrouded in tobacco smoke with one hand 
grasping a pen and the other a drinking glass, with a bottle 
in front ; and after sipping his favorite beverage, hear him 
exclaim, “ must I then leave you gin, rum, brandy, aqua vite, 
pleasant jolly fellows? Hang temperance and him that first 
invented it.” Let his biographer now explain the enigma. 
“Drinking with him except so far as it cooled a feverish 
thirst was not a sensual but an intellectual pleasure. It 
lighted up his fading fancy ; enriched his humor and impelled 
the struggling thought or beautiful image into day.” It is a 
pity that intemperate authors should have their boon compan- 
ions for their biographers, who either positively commend 
their vices or apologise for them. Thus the influence of 
their crimes is not only perpetuated by their works but by 
their eulogists. 

Perhaps it may be said that this exposure of the vices of 
literary men diminishes our respect for men of genius and 
dishonors those whom we wish to admire and love. D’ Israeli 
in his “ Quarrels of Authors,” has furnished us with a pert!- 
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nent reply: “ This chapter is not honorable to authors—but 
it may be useful; and that is a quality not less valuable to 
the public. It lets in their readers to a kind of know- 
ledge, which opens a necessary comment on certain works, 
and enlarges our comprehension of their spirit.” Besides, 
we wish to know the character of those with whom we asso- 
ciate. When Byron died, the Jibertine did not die. He still 
lives and his works have given to him a sort of ubiquity. He 
is now the intimate associate of thousands who might never 
have heard his name had he not written “Don Juan.” Were 
that accomplished libertine bodily present, in every family 
where his licentious poetry is now read with all the fascination 
of manners, brilliancy of wit, sprightliness of conversation 
and seductive arts of intrigue that characterized him while 
living, his influence would scarcely be increased. He has 
embodied his infamous principles in his works. He has 
thrown around them the charms of sentiment, of wit and of 
eloquence. The living voice and captivating manner of the 
author could scarcely render them more seductive. Here, 
the solitary student and the modest maiden may become ac- 
quainted with the nobleman without the formalities of an 
introduction. Impelled by a desire for forbidden knowledge 
they receive, from his hand, the proffered volume, and like 
the monarch in Eastern story, inhale death while they turn 
the poisoned pages. 

When Burns died the drunkard did not die.—He still lives, 
and by his admired songs, commending strong drink and good 
fellowship, whispers encouragement to many a hesitating 
student as he first takes his seat in the social circle. Burns 
is still the life and soul of many a convivial party and many 
a toper, who never heard the name of Burns, has joined in 
the chorus, 

“ We'll take a cup of kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne.” 

In conclusion, let us revert once more, to the comparatively 
feeble influence of ancient literature in respect to intempe- 
rance and licentiousness. The student who seeks corruption as 
his element may undoubtedly find it in the compass of ancient 
literature. Few, however, have the diligence to seek it there, 
when they can find it more to their taste in their vernacular 
tongue. “tis not” saysan American writer, “ the man who 
keeps Homer, Sophocles and Virgil upon his table, in whose 
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bosom one might expect to see the foulness and damp of im- 
purity, but he who has neither industry to learn nor elevated 
feeling to appreciate the productions of such minds, and who 
finds his /azy /evel.in communion with the corrupting novels 
of Fielding or the poetry of Byron and Moore.” The licen- 
tious poetry of antiquity is generally too gross and the drink- 
ing songs too insipid to excite the jaded appetite of the in- 
ebriate or inflame the passions of the sensualist, till dressed 
out ina modern suit. It is not probable that any student’s 
imagination was ever fired and his drooping spirits roused for 
a drunken revel by reading the “Nunc est bibendum” of 
Horace, as they are by the delicate and insinuating address of 
that “ sentimental fool” Tom Moore (as he is significantly 
named by the author of the Puritan) : 


“ Friend of my life this wine cup sip, 
*T will chase away thy care,” etc. 


or that other drinking song of Campbell: 


“Drink ye to her that each loves best,” etc. 


Such sentiments are committed to memory by the student, and 
are garnered in the store-house of the soul as the choicest flow- 
ers of poesy, “ the beauties” of these admired authors. There, 
like a slow poison, they sap the moral constitution and 
gradually introduce moral death. 

Licentiousness when dressed in the simple costume of anti- 
quity has comparatively little to Kindle unhallowed emotions, 
but, “ tricked out in the tawdry finery of modern sensualism, 
with all the meretricious ornaments of a refined voluptuousness, 
it easily attracts the attention of the unsophisticated, decoys 
the unwary, and steals upon the prudent even in retirement.” 
Thus the mind of the reader is debased, his imagination pol- 
luted, his passions inflamed, his appetites vitiated, and his 
soul ruined. 
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Land of Goshen, and the [Arrit, 


ARTICLE III. 


Tue Lanp or Gosnen, anpD THE Exopus or THE 
IsRAELITES, 


By Edward Robinson, D. D., Prof. Bib. Lit. New-York Theol. Sem., New-York. 


To the Editor of the Biblical Repository : 


Dear Sir, 


In the number of the Biblical Repository for Oct. 1832, 
Vol. IL. p. 743, sq., there is an article by me on the Land of 
Goshen, and the miraculous passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites. That article was prepared with the best helps 
which were then aceessible, particularly the Travels of 
Niebuhr and Burckhardt; and I am not aware that any 
better than these are yet extant. But having been permit- 
ted to visit the country in question in the spring of 1838, in 
company with the Rev. Eli Smith, the same subject naturally 
claimed a first place among the objects of our attention. 
We both entered upon the inquiry, I believe, with a sincere 
and earnest desire to arrive only at the truth ; without regard 
to the opinions of former travellers, or our own previous 
views. We could have no other wish or interest, than to 
serve the cause of truth. «The reader will find in the present 
article, that the result of our investigations led only to a 
stronger conviction of the general correctness of my former 
view. Indeed, the nature of the country, and the circum- 
stances of the case, are so marked, that I hardly think any 
candid person acquainted with the whole subject, who should 
view the Red Sea and the adjacent country on the spot, 
would find it possible to come to any other conclusion. 

The following pages comprise an extract from the ac- 
count of our Journey, which will not be published for 
several months to come. Whoever chooses to compare this 
article with the former one, will not be slow, I think, to per- 
ceive the difference between the report of an eyewitness and 
that of a mere compiler. 

Berlin, Oct. 9th, 1839. 
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Thursday, March 15th, 1838. Our encampment for the 
last night was in the valley between Jebel ’Aweibid and the 
western ridges of ’Atakah. We first descended along the 
valley, which after a time takes the name of Wady Emshash. 
At 9h. 15’ we left it, taking a course E. 8. E. around a smal! 
hill called el-Muntila’, and down a narrow pass, which was 
formerly considered dangerous. The pass gradually opens, 
and we had a glimpse of ’Ajrid. We thought too that the 
Red Sea lay in sight before us; but it turned out to be only 
the mirage. At the foot of the pass, and near ’Ajrad, we 
dismounted from our camels, and ascended a hill on the 
right, from which we had a wide prospect over the plain 
into which the pass opens, the fortress of ’Ajrad on the left, 
and Suez on the right in the S. E. with the Red Sea beyond. 
‘The atmosphere to-day seemed specially adapted to produce 
the mirage; for as we looked towards Suez it seemed 
wholly surrounded by water ; while lakes and ponds appa- 
rently extended from the sea far up from the shore upon the 
- desert plain. This plain, which we now overlooked, is not 
far from ten miles square, extending with a gentle slope from 
*Ajrad to the sea west of Suez, and from the hills at the 
base of ’Atakah to the arm of the sea N. of Suez. But it 
retains the same general character as the desert we had 
passed. Hills and mountains and the long narrow strip of 
salt water were indeed around and before us ; but not a tree, 
nor scarcely a shrub, and not one green thing was to be seen 
in the whole circle of vision. 

’Ajrad is the next station on the Haj route after Dar el- 
Himra. It is a fortress with a well of bitter water two 
hundred and fifty feet deep,* built for the accommodation 
and protection of the pilgrims on their way to and from 
Mecca. Near by it is a mosk with a saint’s tomb, also 
enclosed with walls. The fortress stands on the S. side of 
Wady Emshash, along which on the north a range of low 
hills stretches from W. to E. The Haj route passes by the 


* Burckhardt’s Travels in Syria, etc., p. 628. Edrisi men- 
tions ’Ajrad about the middle of the 12th century. Rappell 
singularly enough writes the name Hadgi Routh ; Reise in 
Abyssinien, I.p. 135. The Arabie orthography has been fixed 
at least ever since the days of Edrisi. 
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castle on the south, and continues its course directly towards 
the mountains which lie E. of the line of the Gulf, and con- 
stitute the ascent to the high plain of the eastern desert. 
Two summits were pointed out to us, between which the 
road passes on towards ’Akabah; the northern one called 
Mukhsheib, and the southern er-Rahah, as belonging to the 
more southern chain of that name. 

Before reaching ’Ajrid our road separated from that of 
the Haj, turning more 8. E., and we passed the fortress at 
11h. 40’, leaving it about twenty minutes distant on our left. 
From ’Ajrid to Suez is reckoned four hours. Crossing the 
plain, which is every where intersected by water-courses, 
we came at 2h. 50’ to Bir Suez, one hour from the town. 
Here are two deep wells, surrounded by a square massive 
building of stone, with towers at the corners, erected in the 
seventeenth century, as appears from an inscription. The 
water is brackish, and is carried to Suez on asses and camels 
only for cooking and washing ; being too salt to be drank. 
Even where it flows upon the ground round about the build- 
ing, it produces no vegetation, causing only a saline efflor- 
escence. In Niebuhr’s time the water was drawn up by 
hand,* but is now raised by wheels turned by oxen, and runs 
into a large stone trough outside, where animals drink and 
water-skins are filled. Here our camels were watered for 
the first time. ‘They had been fed in Cairo with green clo- 
ver; and had not drank, it was said, for twelve days before our 
departure. Yet they now drank little, and some of them 
none at all. 

We reached Suez (Arabic Suweis) at 3. 50’, and pitched 
our tent outside of the walls, on the north of the town, near 
the shore: having first reconnoitered the interior and found 
no spot so clean and convenient among all its open places ; 
to say nothing of the annoyance and risk to which we should 
have been exposed from idlers. From the gate of Cairo to 
Suez we reckoned 321 hours of march; equivalent to 
641 geogr. miles, or somewhat less than 75 English miles. 
Our whole time, including the stops at night, was 714 


* Reisebeschr. I. p. 217. These would seem to be the 
wells mentioned by Edrisi under the name e}l-’Ajfiz, between 
*Ajrid and Kolzum ; p. 329, ed. Jaubert. 
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hours or nearly three whole days. The India mails had just 
before been carried across in twenty-two hours ; and the 
Pasha is said to have once crossed on horseback in thirteen 
hours, by having relays of horses stationed on the way. 

We paid our respects to the English Vice-consul, Mr. 
Fitch, to whom we had letters; and ot whose kindness we 
retain a grateful remembrance.* He had been only five 
weeks in the place ; and his chief business was the agency 
for the Bombay steamers, which were to arrive and depart 
every month. At his invitation we attended his soirée, 
where, however, we met only three other persons, and these 
in his employ. They were three brothers Manueli, natives 
of the place, and members of the Greek Church. One of 
them, Nicola, had been for many years English Agent at 
Suez, until recently superseded by the Vice-consul, under 
whom he now acted as Dragoman and fac-totum. We 
found him to be a very intelligent and well-informed man, 
and obtained from him satisfactory information on many 
points of inquiry connected with this region. At the sug- 
gestion of the Vice-consul, he procured for us a letter from 
the Governor of Suez to the Governor of ’Akabah ; which, 
however, we found to be of little importance. 

Suez is situated on the angle of land between the broad 
head of the Gulf, the shore of which here runs nearly from 
E. to W., and the narrow arm which runs up northward from 
the eastern corner of the Gulf. It is poorly walled on 
three sides; being open to the water on the E. or rather 
N.E., where is the harbor and a good quay. Here were 
lying quite a number of the Red Sea craft, vessels of consid- 
erable size, with neat white bottoms, but with only one mast 
and sail, and no deck except over the cabin. The timber 
and materials for all vessels built here, have usually been 
brought from the Nile on camels.¢ Within the walls are 
many open places, and several khans built around large 
courts. Inthe large open space connected with the build- 
ing occupied by the consulate, a beautiful tame gazelle was 
running about, belonging to the Governor, whose house was 


* This gentleman died a year afterwards at Alexandria. 
+ Niebuhr Reisebeschr. I. p. 218. Compare Wilkin’s Gesch. 
der Kreuzzuge, III. ii. p. 223. 
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adjacent to the same court. The houses in general are 
poorly built. There is a bazar, or street of shops, which we 
found tolerably furnished with provisions and stuffs, mostly 
from Cairo, The inhabitants consist of about twelve hun- 
dred Mohammedans, and one hundred and fifty Christians, 
of the Greek Church.—-The geographical position of Suez 
is in lat. 29° 57’ 30” N., long. 30° 11’ 09” E. from Paris.* 

The transit of the productions and merchandise of the 
East from the Red Sea to the Nile, has always made this an 
important point, and caused the existence of a city in the 
vicinity ; though Suez itself, as a town, is of modern origin, 
and has been greatly aided by the concourse of pilgrims who 
annually embark here for Mecca. The present arrange- 
ments for making it the point of communication between 
Europe and India by means of steam navigation on the Red 
Sea, may probably give to it an impulse, and somewhat en- 
large its population; but it can never become any thing more 
than a mere place of passage, which both the traveller and 
the inhabitant will hasten to leave as soon as possible. The 
aspect both within and without is too desolate and dreary. 
Not a garden, not a tree, not a trace of verdure, not a drop 
of fresh water! all the water with which Suez is supplied 
for personal use, being brought from the fountain Naba’, 
three hours distance across the Gulf, and so brackish as to 
be scarcely drinkable. 

About ten minutes, or one third of a mile north of the 
town, is a lofty mound of rubbish, in which a few substruc- 
tions are visible, and frequent fragments of pottery. It is 
called Tell Kolzum. This is doubtless the site of the former 
city Kolzum, so often mentioned by Arabian writers, as the 
port where fleets were built on the Red Sea. It was the 
successor of the Greek Klysma; Kolzum being merely the 
Arabic form of the same name.t The earlier city of Arsi- 


* So Berghaus, as a mean deduced from many obsegyations. 
See his Memoir zu seiner Karte von Syrien, pp. 28, 29. 

+ Klysma (Kivoua) is mentioned in this place by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes so late as about A. D. 530. See Montfaucon’s 
Collectio nova Patrum, T. II. p. 194: In the Council of Con- 
stantinople A. D, 553, the name of Stephanus Bishop of Clys- 
ma appears among the signers ; see in Harduin Acta Concilior. 
ill. p. 52. For Kolzum, see Edrisi Geogr. I. pp. 331, 333, ed. 
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noe or Cleopatris is supposed to have stood somewhere in 
the vicinity ; and may perhaps have occupied the same spot. 

The Gulf of Suez, as seen from the adjacent hills, pre- 
sents the appearance of a long strip of water, setting far up 
like a large river, through a desert valley of twenty or thirty 
miles in width, the shores skirted sometimes by arid plains, 
and sometimes interrupted by naked mountains and promon- 
tories on either side. The whole configuration reminded 
me strongly of the valley of the Nile on a larger scale ; ex- 
cept that there the noble river bears fertility on its bosom 
and scatters it abroad in lavish profusion ; while here deso- 
lation reigns throughout. The Gulf becomes narrower to- 
wards Suez, and terminates in a line of coast extending from 
the town westward nearly to Jebel ’Atakah, a distance of six 
or eight miles. Further south, this mountain runs quite down 
to the sea, forming a promontory called Ras ’Atakah ; beyond 
which opens the broad mouth or plain of Wady T awarik, and 
then follows Jebel Deraj or Kulalah, and the long chain of A fri- 
can mountains. On the east side of the Gulf, the parallel 
ridge of mountains, called er-Rahah, is here twelve or fifteen 
miles distant from the coast. Around the head of the Gulf, 
extensive shoals stretch out southward far into the sea, and 
are left bare at low water ; except a narrow winding chan- 
nel like a small river, by which light vessels come quite up 
to the town. We saw these shoals twice while the tide was 
out. They extend a mile and a half or two miles below Suez, 
are quite level and hard, thinly covered with sea-weed, and 
composed apparently of sand mingled perhaps with coral. 
We saw persons walking upon them quite near the southern 
extremity. Larger vessels and the steamers lie off in the 
road below these. shoals, more than two miles distant from 
the town. 

The desert plain back of Suez, which has been mentioned 
above as extending west as far as to ’Atakah, and north to 
’Ajrad, is composed for the most part of hard gravei ; and is 
apparently of no recent formation, but as old as the adja- 
cent hills and mountains. Just at Suez a narrow arm of 
water runs up northward for a considerable distance from 
the N. E. corner of the Gulf; in which, when we saw it, the 


Jaubert. Abulfeda i in Busching’s Magazin, IV. p. 196. Com- 
pare also Bochart’s Phaleg. Il. c. 18. 
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water extended up about two miles; but the depression or 
bed of it continues beyond the mounds of the ancient canal, 
and as far as the eye can reach. Opposite Suez this arm is 
about eleven hundred and fifty yards wide, according to 
Niebuhr ;* but higher up and opposite Tell Kolzum it is 
broader, and has several low islands or sand-banks, which 
are mostly covered at high water. Itishere and around the 
northern part of this arm, that there are evident traces of a 
gradual filling up of this part of the Red Sea. I am not 
aware of any circumstances which go to show that the /eve/ 
of the sea itself has ever been changed ; but the change, if 
any, has been brought about solely by the drifting in of 
sand from the northern part of the desert plain, which here 
extends to the eastern mountains. This plain is ten miles 
or more wide. Burckhardt crossed it in 1812 in six hours 
from the wells of Mab’ak at the foot of the mountains to the 
mounds of the canal ; and says it was full of “ moving sands 
which covered the plain as far as he could discern, and in 
some places had collected into hills thirty or forty feet in 
height.”+ Such it was as we also saw it on our left, in pass- 
ing around the head of the bay ; and this sand, driven by 
the strong N. E. wind which often prevails, is continually 
carried towards and into the water, and the process of filling 
up is still goingon. There can be little room for doubt, that 
the islands above Suez were formed in this manner; since 
in former days vessels probably lay at Kolzum, which they 
now cannot reach. Around the head of the inlet, there are 
also obvious indications, that the water once extended much 
further north, and probably spread itself out over a wide tract 
towards the east. The ground bears every mark of being still 
occasionally overflowed ; and our Arabs said it was often 
covered by the sea, especially in winter, when the S. winds 
prevail. ‘The soil of this part is a fine sand like that of the 
adjacent desert, only rendered more solid by the action of 
the waves. In some parts it was covered with a saline 
crust, and occasionally exhibited strips of shells. Whether 
the shoals south of Suez were formed in the same manner, it 
is more difficult to decide ; though they would seem now to 
have a firmer consistence. 


* Reisebeschr. I. p. 253. + Travels in Syria, ete. p. 754. 
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We were told that the tide rises at Suez and upon these 
shoals about seven English feet. According to the French 
measurements, the average rise of the tides in their time was 
51 Paris feet, though it sometimes exceeded 6 feet. Niebuhr 
found it to be only 34 feet.* It must obviously vary much 
with the direction of the wind; since a strong wind from 
the northern quarter would have the effect to drive the tide 
out and prevent its return ; while a south wind would pro- 
duce the contrary results. Opposite Suez there is a ferry ; 
and higher up, at Tell Kolzum, a ford, which is sometimes 
used at low water, leading over two of the sandy islands. 
Niebuhr’s guides passed this ford on foot, and the water came 
scarcely up to their knees.t An island just below the ford 
is called Jezirat el- Yehudiyeh, or “ Jews’ Island ;” but although 
we inquired particularly we could not learn thatthe ford 
itself is called Derb el- Yehud, or Jews’ Road, as reported by 
Ehrenberg.{ There is also another ford south of Suez, near 
the edge of the shoals, where a long narrow sand-bank ex- 
tends out from the eastern shore. Here at low tides the 
Arabs sometimes wade across the channel ; the water being 
then about five feet deep; or, as it was said, coming up to 
the chin. 

The road which we travelled from Cairo to Suez is the 
shortest and most direct of all between those two points, and 
like all the rest (except the southern one), is wholly destitute 
of water as far as to’Ajrid. On the Besatin route west of 
Jebel Gharbin are the shallow pits of Gandali (or Gandelhy), 
in which a small quantity of tolerable water collects. On 
the more southern and longer branch of this route through 
Wady Tawiarik, is the well of "Odheib (sweet water), near the 
shore 8S. of Ras ’Atakah, about eight hours from Suez. 
Here is also a small mound of rubbish with fragments of pot- 
tery, indicating a former site. But the shortest route of all 
between Suez and the borders of the Nile, lies to the north- 
ward of all these roads, and passes nearer to the valley of the 
ancient canal, Caravans proceeding from Suez in this direc- 
tion, stop the first night at Rejim el-Khail, a mere station in 


*Le Pére in Deser. de Eg. Et. Mod. I p. 90. Niebuhr 
Beschr. von Arab. p. 421. 

t+ Reisebeschr. I. p. 252. 

t See his Map in Naturgesch. Reisen Abth. I. Berlin, 1828. 
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the desert without water; and the next day reach Ras el-Wa- 
dy, aconsiderable village on the border of Wady Timilat,some 
distance N. E. of Belbeis. This Wady is the western part 
of the broad valley of the canal, which more to the eastward 
is called Wady Seba’ Biyar (Seven Wells). The water of 
the Nile flows up into it during the annual inundation, some- 
times as far as to the salt Jakes Temsah (Crocodile Lakes) 
as marked on the maps; which lakes indeed are said on the 
great French map to have water only at these periods. This 
circumstance of course renders the valley a traet of fertile 
land on which are scattered many villages and traces of an- 
cient sites. By taking a direction more to the right from 
Rejim el-Khail, a days’ journey brings the traveller to the 
well of Abu Suweirah situg@ted in the northern part of the 
same great Wady, a little. W. of the Crocodile Lakes.* 
A more direct course from Suez to the latter place, is pre- 
vented by salt marshes, into which the camels sink. Our 
Arabs, who had themselves been this route and gave us this 
information, said these marshes were made by a canal cut 
thus far from the Red Sea and then neglected ; though now 
a hill (as they said) separates them from the sea. These are 
doubtless the well-known marshes or Bitter Lakes of the 
ancients, which the French found to be from forty to fifty 
feet (12 to 15 metres) below the usual level of the Gulf of 
Suez; while the broad tract of sand which now separates 
them from the Gulf is only about three feet above the same 
level. A higher bank or swell of ground at their western 
extremity separates them in like manner from the Crocodile 
Lakes, and forms the utmost limit of the inundations of the 


Nile.t 


The bearing of the preceding details upon one of the most 


*See Letter of Rev. E. Smith, Bib. Repos. Il. pp. 748, 749, 
Oct., 1832. 

t+ Roziére in Deser. de PEgypte. Antiq. Mem. I. p. 137. Le 
Pére and Du Bois-Aymé, ib. Et. Mod. I. p. 21, sq., 187, sq. 
Compare Ritter’s Erdkunde, Th. II. 1818, p. 232, sq. A valua- 
ble abstract of the results contained in the great French work, 
is given by Mr. Maclarin in the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal, 1825, vol. XIII. p. 274. There are however doubts as to 
the accuracy of the French measurements. 
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remarkable events of Biblical history, will be obvious; I 
mean the Exodus of the Israelites and their passage through 
the Red Sea. 1 propose to bring together in this place all I 
have to say on this subject: premising such information as 
we were able to obtain relative to the Land of Goshen, and 
the probable route of the Israelites on leaving Egypt. 

We were quite satisfied from our own observation, that 
they could not have passed to the Red Sea from any point 
near Heliopolis or Cairo in three days, the longest interval 
which the.language of the narrative allows. Both the dis- 
tance and the want of water on all the routes, are fatal to 
such an hypothesis. We read, that there were six hundred 
thousand men of the Israelites above twenty years of age, 
who left Egypt on foot.* There must of course have been 
as many women above twenty years old; and at least an 
equal number both of males and females under the same 
age ; besides the “mixed multitude” spoken of, and very 
much cattle. The whole number therefore probably amount- 
ed to two and a half millions; and certainly to not less than 
two millions. Now the usual day’s march of the best ap- 
pointed armies, both in ancient and modern times, is not 
estimated higher than fourteen English, or twelve geograph- 
ical miles ;+ and it cannot be supposed that the Israelites, en- 
cumbered with women and children and flocks, would be able 
to accomplish more. But the distance on all these routes 
being not less than sixty geographical miles, they could not 
well have travelled it in any case in less than five days. 

The difficulty as to water might indeed have been obvia- 
ted so far agthe Israelites were concerned, by taking with 
them asapply from the Nile, like the caravans of modern days. 
But Pharaoh appears to have followed them upon the same 
track, with all his horses and chariots and horsemen ; and 
this could not have taken place upon any of the routes be- 


* Ex. xii. 37, 38. Comp. Num., i. 2, 3, 45,46, where a year 
later the number is given at 603,550. 

+ Rennell’s Compar. Geogr. of Western Asia, I. p. 54. I 
am informed by Prussian officers of rank, that the usual march 
of their armies is three German miles a day, equal to twelve 
geographical miles, of sixty to the degree. Forced marches 
are reckoned at five German miles a day. In either case the 
whole army rests every fourth day. 
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tween Cairo and the Red Sea. Horses are indeed often 
taken across at the present day ; but then a supply of water 
must be provided for them ; usually about two water-skins 
for each horse. Six of these water-skins are a load for a 
camel; so that for every three horses, there must be a came!- 
load of water. Still they not unfrequently die; and we saw 
the carcasses of several which had perished during the recent 
passage of the Haj. Flocks of sheep and goats might pass 
across ; but for neat cattle this would be impossible, without 
a like supply of water. ms 


Lanp or GosHeEn. 


The preceding considerations go far to support the usual 
view of scholars at the present day, that the Land of Goshen 
lay along the Pelusiac arm of the Nile, on the east of the 
Delta, and was the part of Egypt nearest Palestine.* This 
tract is now comprehended in the modern province esh- 
Shrakiyeh, which extends from the neighborhood of Abu 
Za’bel to the sea, and from the desert to the former Tanaitic 
branch of the Nile ; thus including also the valley of the an- 
cient canal. Ifthe Pelusiae arm, as is commonly assumed, 
were navigable for fleets in ancient times, the Israelites were 
probably confined to its eastern bank ; but if we are at liberty 
to suppose that this stream was never much larger than at 

resent, then they may have spread themselves out upon the 

elta beyond it, until restrained by larger branches of the 
Nile. That the Land of Goshen lay upon the waters of the 
Nile, is apparent from the circumstance, that the Israelites 
practised irrigation; that it was a land of seed, figs, vines, 
and pomegranates ; that the people ate of fish freely ; while 
the enumeration of the articles for which they longed in the 
desert, corresponds remarkably with the list given by Mr. 
Lane as the food of the modern Fellahs.t All this goes to 





* The usual arguments from Scripture and the early writers, 
on which this opinion rests, may be found in Rosenmueller’s 
Bibl. Geogr. III. p. 246, sq. Gesenius’ Thesaur. Ling. Heb. p. 
307. Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1832, p. 744. A view of the various 
earlier theories respecting the position of Goshen is given in 
Bellermann’s Handb. der Bibl. Literatur IV. p. 191. Gesenius 
lc. 

+ Deut. xi. 10, Num. xx. 5, Num. xi. 5, “We remember the 
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show, that the Israelites, when in Egypt, lived much as the 
Egyptians do now ; and that Goshen probably extended fur- 
ther west and more into the Delta than has usually been 
supposed. They would seem tohave lived interspersed among 
the Egyptians of that district, perhaps in separate villages, 
much as the Copts of the present day are mingled with the 
Mohammedans. This appears from the circumstance of their 
borrowing “jewels of gold and silver” from their Egyptian 
neighbors ; and also from the fact, that their houses were to 
be marked with blood in order that they might be spared in 
the last dread plague of the Egyptians.* 

The immediate descendants of Jacob were doubtless no- 
madic shepherds like their forefathers, dwelling in tents ; 
and probably drove their flocks for pasture far up in the 
Wadys of the desert, like the present inhabitants of the same 
region. But in process of time they became also tillers of 
the soil, and exchanged their tents for more fixed habitations. 
Even now there is a colony of the Tamarah Arabs, about 
fifty families, living near Abu Za’bel, who cultivate the soil 
and yet dwell in tents. They came thither from Mt. Sinai 
about four years before the French invasion. This drove 
them back for a time to the mountains of the Terabin E. of 
Suez; but they had acquired such a taste for the good things 
of Egypt, that like the Israelites they could not live in the 
desert, and soon returned after the French were gone. Now, 
said our Arabs, though we acknowledge them as cousins, 
they have no right to dwell among us: nor could they live 
in our barren mountains after enjoying so long the luxuries 
of Egypt. 

The Land of Goshen was “the best of the land ;”+ and 
such too the province of the Shirkiyeh has ever been, down 
to the present time. In the remarkable Arabic document 


fish we did eat in Egypt freely ; the cucumbers and the mel- 
ons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic.” Manners 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptians, I. p. 242. “ Their 
food consists of bread made of millet or of maize, milk, new 
cheese, eggs, small salted fish, cucumbers and melons, gourds 
of a great variety of kinds, onions and leeks, beans, chick- 
peas, lupins,” ete. ete. 

* Ex. xi. 2, xii. 12, 13, 22, 23, ete. 

t+ Gen. xlvii. 6. 
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translated by De Sacy,* containing a valuation of all the pro- 
vinces and villages of Egypt in the year 1376, the province 
of the Shirkiyeh comprises 383 towns and villages, and is 
estimated at 1,411,875 dinars—a larger sum than is put 
upon any other province, with one exception. During my 
stay in Cairo, 1 made many inquiries respecting this district ; 
to which the uniform reply was, that it was considered as 
the best province in Egypt. Wishing to obtain more defi- 
nite information, | ventured to request of Lord Prudhoe, with 
whom the Pasha was understood to be on a very friendly 
footing, to obtain for me, if possible, a statement of the valu- 
ation of the provinces of Egypt. This, as he afterwards in- 
formed me, could not well be done ; but he had ascertained 
that the province of the Shirkiyeh bears the highest valua- 
tion and yields the largest revenue. He had himself just 
returned from an excursion to the lower parts of this pro- 
vince, and confirmed from his own observation the reports 
of its fertility. This arises from the fact that it is intersected 
by canals; while the surface of the land is less elevated above 
the level of the Nile, than in other parts of Egypt; so that 
it is more easily irrigated. There are here more flocks and 
herds than any where else in Egypt ; and also more fisher- 
men. ‘The population is half migratory, composed partly of 
Fellahs and partly of Arabs from the adjacent deserts and 
even from Syria; who retain in part their nomadic habits, 
and frequently remove from one village to another. Yet 
there are very many villages wholly deserted, where some 
fifty thousand people might at once find a habitation. Even 
now another million at least might be sustained in the dis- 
trict; and the soil is capable of higher tillage to an indefinite 
extent. So too the adjacent desert, so far as water could be 
applied for irrigation, might be rendered fertile ; for wher- 
ever water is, there is fertility. 


Rovre or THE Israc.ires To THE Rep Sega. 


From the land of Goshen, as thus defined, to the Red Sea, 
the direct and only route was along the valley of the ancient 
canal. The Israelites broke up from their rendezvous at 
Rameses “ on the fifteenth day of the first month, on the mor- 


* Abdallatif’s Relation de Egypte, par De Sacy, p. 583, sq. 
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row after the passover ;* and proceeded by Succoth and 
Etham to the sea. Without stopping to inquire as to the 
identity of Rameses with Heréopolis, or the position of the 
latter place, it is enough for our purpose, that the former 
town (as is generally admitted) lay probably on the valley 
of the canal in the middle part, not far from the western ex- 
tremity of the basin of the Bitter Lakes. Nor is it necessary 
to discuss the point, whether this basin anciently formed a 
prolongation of this arm of the Red Sea, as is supposed by 
some; or, as is more probable, was covered with brackish 
water, separated from the Red Sea, as now, by a tract of 
higher ground. Nothing more is needed for our present pur- 
pose, even admitting that a communication existed from this 
basin to the sea, than to suppose that the inlet, if any, was 
already so small, as to present no important obstacle to the 
advance of the Israelites. 

From Rameses to the head of the Gulf, according to the 
preceding data, would be a distance of some thirty or thirty- 
five miles, which might easily have been passed over by the 
Israelites in three days. A large portion of the people were 
apparently already collected at Rameses, waiting for per- 
mission to depart, when the last great plague took place. 
From the time when Pharaoh dismissed Moses and Aaron 
in the night of the fourteenth day of the month (according to 
the Jewish reckoning) until the morning of the fifteenth day, 
when the people set ‘off, there was an interval of some thirty 
hours, during which these leaders could easily reach Rame- 
ses from the court of Pharaoh, whether this were at Mem- 
phis, or as is more probable, at Zoan or Tanis.t 

The first day’s march brought them to Succoth, a name 
signifying “booths,” which might be applied to any tempo- 
rary station or encampment. Whether there was water here 
is not mentioned ; and the position of the place cannot be de- 
termined. On the second day they reached Etham, “in the 
edge of the wilderness.”} What wilderness? The Israelites 
after passing the Red Sea are said in Exodus to have gone 
three days’ march into the desert of Shur ; but in Numbers 


* Ex. xii. 37; Num. xxxiii. 3. 

+ The Psalmist places the scene of the miracles of Moses in 
the region of Zoan; Ps. lxxviii. 12, 43. 

} Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6. 
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the same tract is called the desert of Etham.* It hence 
follows, that Etham probably lay on the edge of this 
eastern desert, perhaps not far from the present head of the 
Gulf, and on the eastern side of the line of the Gulf or canal. 
May it not have stood upon or near the strip of land between 
the Gulf and the basin of the bitter Lakes ?+ At any rate, 
it would seem to have been the point from which the direct 
course of the Israelites to Sinai would have led them around 
the present head of the Gulf and along its eastern side. 
From Etham they “turned” more to the right ; and instead 
of passing along the eastern side, they marched down the 
western side of the arm of the Gulf, to the vicinity of Suez. 
This movetnent, apparently so directly out of their course, 
might well give Pharaoh occasion to say, “ they are entan- 
gled in the land, the wilderness hath shut them in ;” and lead 
him to pursue them with his horsemen and chariots, in the 
hope of speedily overtaking and forcing them to return.} 

he position of Migdol, Pi-haheroth, and Baail-Zephon, 
cannot of course be determined, except that they probably 
were on or near the great plain back of Suez. If the wells 
of ’Ajrid and Bir Suez were then in existence, they would 
naturally mark the sites of towns ; but there is no direct ev- 
idence either for or against such an hypothesis. That this 
point, so important for the navigation of the Red Sea, was 
already occupied by a town, perhaps Baal-Zephon, is not 
improbable. A few centuries later several cities Jay in the 
Vicinity ; and these must have had wells, or there were more 
fountains than at present. In the plain, the Israelites would 
have abundant space for their encampment. 


Passace or THE Rep Sea. 


The question here has respect to the part of the sea where 
the passage took place, which many writers and travellers 
have assumed to be the point at the mouth of Wady Tawa- 
rik, south of Ras ’Atakah, principally perhaps because it was 


* Ex. xv. 22; Num. xxxiii. 8. 

+ This view would be supported by the Egyptian etymology 
which Jablonski assigns to the name Etam, viz. ATIOM, bor- 
der of the sea. 


t Ex. xiv. 2, 3, sq. 
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supposed that the Israelites passed down that valley. But 
according to the preceding views, this could not well have 
taken place ; and therefore, if they crossed at that point, they 
must first have passed down around Ras ’Ataékah and en- 
camped in the plain at the mouth of the valley. 

The discussion of this question has often been embarrass- 
ed, by not sufficiently attending to the circumstances narra- 
ted by the sacred historian ; which are, in the main points, 
the following. The Israelites, hemmed in on all sides,—on 
their left and in front the sea, on their right Jebel ’Atakah, 
and behind them the Egyptians,—began to despair of escape, 
and to murmur against Moses. The Lord now directed 
Moses to stretch out his rod over the sea; and the Lord 
caused the sea to flow (Heb. go) by a strong east wind all 
that night, and made the sea dry, and the waters were divi- 
ded. And the children of Israel went into the midst of the 
sea upon the dry (ground) ; and the waters were a wall unto 
them on their right hand and on their left. The Egyptians 
pursued and went in after them ; and in the morning watch, 
the Lord troubled the host of the Egyptians. And Moses 
stretched out his hand over the sea, and the sea returned to 
his strength when the morning appeared, and the Egyptians 
fled against it ; and the waters returned and covered all the 
host of Pharaoh.* 

In this narration there are two main points, on which the 
whole question may be said to turn. The first is, ‘he means 
or instrument with which the miracle was wrought. The 
Lord, it is said, caused the sea to go (or flow out) by a strong 
east wind. The miracle therefore is represented as mediate ; 
not a direct suspension or interference with the laws of na- 
ture ; but a miraculous adaptation of those laws to produce 
a required result. It was wrought by natural means super- 
naturally applied. For this reason, we are here entitled to 
look only for the natural effects arising from the operation of 
such a cause. In the somewhat indefinite phraseology of the 
Hebrew, an east wind means any wind from the eastern 
quarter ; and would include the N. E. wind, which often pre- 
vails in this region. Now it will be obvious, from the inspec- 
tion of any good map of the Gulf,t that a strong N. E. wind, 

* Ex. xiv. 11, 12, 21—28. 

t Especially Neibuhr’s Tab. xxiv. in his Reschr. von Arabien, 
6* 
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acting here upon the ebb-tide, would necessarily have the 
effect to drive out the waters from the small arm of the sea 
which runs up by Suez, and also from the end of the Gulf 
itself, leaving the shallower portions dry; while the more 
northern part of the arm, which was anciently broader and 
deeper than at present, would still remain covered with wa- 
ter. Thus the waters would be divided, and be a wall (or 
defence) to the Israelites on the right band and on the left. 
Nor will it be less obvious from a similar inspection, that in 
no other part of the whole Gulf, would a N. E, wind act in 
the same manner to drive out the waters. On this ground, 
then, the hypothesis of a passage through the sea opposite to 
Wady 'Tawarik, would be untenable. 

The second main point has respect to the interval of time 
during which the passage was effected. It was night; for 
the Lord caused the sea to go (out) all night ; and when the 
morning appeared, it had already returned in its strength ; 
for the Egyptians were overwhelmed in the morning watch. 
If, then, as is most probable, the wind thus miraculously sent 
acted upon the ebb-tide to drive out the waters during the 
night to a far greater extent than usual, we still cannot as- 
sume that this extraordinary ebb, thus brought about by 
natural means, would continue more than three or four hours 
at the most. The Israelites were probably on the alert, and 
entered upon the passage as soon as the way was practica- 
ble ; but as the wind must have acted for some time betore 
the required effect would be produced, we cannot well as- 
sume that they set off before the middle watch, or towards 
midnight. Before the morning watch, or two o’clock, they 
had probably completed the passage ; for the Egyptians en- 
tered after them, and were destroyed before the morning 
appeared. As the Israelites numbered more than two mil- 
lions of persons, besides flocks and herds, they would of 
course be able to pass but slowly. If the part left dry were 
broad enough to enable them to cross in a body one thou- 
sand abreast, which would require a space of more than half 
a mile in breadth, (and is perhaps the largest supposition ad- 
missible,) still the column would be more than two thousand 
persons in depth; and in all probability could not have ex- 
tended less than two miles. It would then have occupied at 
least an hour in passing over its own length, or in entering 
the sea; and deducting this from the largest time intervening 
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before the Egyptians must also have entered the sea, there 
will remain only time enough, under the circumstances, for 
the body of the Israelites to have passed at the most over a 
space of three or four miles. This circumstance is fatal to 
the hypothesis of their having crossed from Wady Tawarik ; 
since the breadth of the sea at that point, according to Nie- 
buhr’s measurement, is three German or twelve geogr. miles, 
equal to a whole day’s journey.* 

All the preceding considerations tend conclusively to limit 
the place of passage to the neighborhood of Suez. The part 
left dry might have been within the arm which sets up from 
the gulf, which is now two thirds of a mile wide in its nar- 
rowest part, and was probably once wider ; or it might have 
been to the southward of this arm, where the broad shoals 
are still left bare at the ebb, and the channel is sometimes 
forded, If similar shoals might be supposed to have anciently 
existed in this part, the latter supposition would be the most 
probable. The Israelites would then naturally have crossed 
from the shore west of Suez in an oblique direction, a dis- 
tance of three or four miles from shore to shore. In this 
case there is room for all the conditions of the miracle to be 
amply satisfied. 

To the former supposition, that the passage took place 
through the arm of the gulf above Suez, it is sometimes ob- 
jected, that there could not be in that part space and depth 
enough of water, to cause the destruction of the Egyptians 
in the manner related. It must however be remembered, 
that this arm was anciently both wider and deeper ; and 
also, that the sea in its reflux would not only return with the 
usual power of the flood-tide, but with a far greater force 
and depth, in consequence of having been thus extraordina- 
rily driven out by a N. E. wind. It would seem moreover 
to be implied in the triumphal song of Moses on this occa- 
sion, that on the return of the sea, the wind was also changed, 
and acted to drive in the flood upon the Egyptians.t Even 
now caravans never cross the ford above Suez; and it is 
considered dangerous, except at quite low water. 


* Neibuhr’s Reisebeschr. I. p. 251. 

+ Ex. xv. 10; comp. verse 8. 

t In 1799, Gen. Bonaparte in returning from ’Ayin Misa 
attempted the ford. It was already late and grew dark ; the 
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Our own observation on the spot led both my companion 
and myself to incline to the other supposition, viz. that the 
passage took place across shoals adjacent to Suez on the 
south. But among the many changes which have taken 
place here in the lapse of ages, it is of course impossible to 
decide with certainty as to the precise spot; nor is this ne- 
cessary. Either of the above suppositions satisfies the con- 
ditions of the case; on either, the deliverance of the Israel- 
ites was equally great, and the arm of Jehovah alike glori- 
ously revealed. 
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On tne Groiocy or PaLEstINE, AND THE DeEsTRUCTION oF 
Sopom anp GoMORRAH. 







By Charles A. Lee, M. D. Late Prof. of Mat. Med. and Medical Jurisprudence in the Uni 
versity of New-York. 


To the Editor of the Biblical Repository : 







Sir: 

I was much interested in the article of Prof. Robin- 
son, in the last No. of the Biblical Repository, “ On the 
Dead Sea, and the Destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
The facts therein detailed, serving as they do, to throw addi- 
tional light both on Scripture history, and the geological fea- 
tures of the most interesting country on the face of the globe, 
must be considered as of the highest importance, and cannot 
fail to arrest the attention, not only of the naturalist and 
philosopher, but also of the Biblical student. It is a legiti- 
' mate object of inquiry, what were the means employed by 
ye the Almighty in the destruction of the guilty cities of the 

| plain ; and since this catastrophe is represented in Scripture, 


















i tide rose, and flowed with greater rapidity than had been ex- 
i 4 pected ; so that the general and his suite were exposed to the 
: Ey greatest danger; although they had guides well acquainted 
Bi with the ground. See Note of Du Bois-Aymé, Descr. de 
YEgypte, Antiq. Mem. I. p. 127, sq. 
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as the result of a combination of Divine agency and natural 
and secondary causes, I propose, in the present essay, to in- 
quire what these causes were. While I do this, however, I 
wish to be understood as admitting, to the fullest extent, the 
special agency and interposition of the Deity in the event. 

In your notice of the late excellent geological work of the 
Rev. J. Pye Smith, D. D., (page 243), you have justly re- 
marked, that “ it is the usage of the sacred writers to speak 
of the operations of the Deity in the natural world, in lan- 
guage adapted to the opinions which were generally preva- 
lent among the people to whom the revelation was made,” 
and hence infer, that Scripture references to natural objects 
would be in such style as comported with the knowledge of 
the age in which they were delivered. Believing this rule 
to be a correct one, | shall endeavor, in the remarks I am 
about to offer, to shape my views and suggestions in conso- 
nance with it, and in no case, to propose theories, which can- 
not be reconciled with this principle of exegesis. 

Before proceeding however to a consideration of the main 
object of our inquiry, it will be necessary to examine at some 
length the geological features of Palestine, in order to a cor- 
rect understanding and appreciation of the views which will 
afterwards be presented. 


Gro.ocy or PaALestIne. 


Palestine, it is well known, is a hilly and in many places a 
mountainous country ; extending about 150 miles in length 
from north to south, having Syria and the lofty ridges of 
Lebanon on the north, the Mediterranean on the west, and 
the Arabian desert on the east and south.* Judea, which 
is chiefly situated between the Dead Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, is a high country, rising by successive terraces from 
a shore that is in many places bold and lofty. Its principal 
eminences are Carmel, Bashan, and Tabor, which are not 
bleak and rugged heights, but covered with luxuriant woods, 
pastures, and vineyards. In the neighborhood of the Dead 
Sea, however, south-east from Jerusalem, there are exten- 
sive, high and desolate tracts ; the surface being broken by 
deep and dreary glens, and hemmed in by lofty precipices, 


—_ 


* Encyclopedia of Geography, Val. II. p. 254. 
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which exclude the sun. Between the Jordan and Jerusalem, 
extend the flat plains of Jericho, 20 miles in length and 10 
in breadth ; walled in on every side by the high mountains 
of Judea and Arabia. The shores of the Dead Sea and the 
valley to the north of it, consist of an expanse of salt, dry 
mud, and moving sand. 

Limestone rocks are the most abundant formation in Pal- 
estine. They form the chief mountain ranges in Syria, and 
are of a whitish color, and very hard, and sonorous when 
struck with a hammer. Extending south, they surround 
Jerusalem, stretching to the river Jordan on the one side, 
and to the plain of Acre and Jaffa on the other. Numerous 
caverns abound in this rock, as they do in every country ; 
to which we find frequent allusions in Scripture. One, near 
Damascus, is said to be large enough to contain ten thousand 
men. Mt. Seir is composed of limestone, though detached 
masses of basalt and large quantities of brecciz, formed of 
sand and flint, abound in its vicinity. The valley of Asphal- 
tites is underlaid by fetid limestone, i.e. limestone impreg- 
nated with sulphurous and bituminous particles; which is 
extensively manufactured in the east into amulets, and worn 
as a specific against the plague. That a similar superstition 
respecting this stone existed, in very early ages, appears 
from the circumstance, that charms made from it, have 
lately been found in the subterranean chambers under the 
pyramids of Sakhara, in Upper* Egypt. ‘The fetid proper- 
ties of this rock are ascertained to be owing to the presence 
of sulphuretted hydrogen ; as all bituminous limestone does 
not possess this property. Thé hills along the Mediterra- 
nean coast, extending several miles back, are composed of a 
soft chalky substance, (carbonate of lime,) containing a great 
variet of. shells, corals, and other marine organic remains. 


Near Beyrout, upon the Castravan Mountains, extensive de- 
posits of the fossil remains of fishes are found, in a state of 
the most perfect preservation ; so that the minutest portions 
of the fins and scales are clearly distinguished.t Chalk beds 
occur on the heights of Carmel, containing numerous flint 
nodules, embodying petrifactions of different kinds. Some 
specimens bear a close resemblance to the olive, and are 


* Palestine, by Rev. Michael Russel, D. D. p. 306. 
+ Shaw’s Travels, 
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called “ lapides Judaici ;” these are regarded by the inhabi- 
tants, when dissolved in lemon-juice, as a specific for curing 
the stone and gravel.* Volney states, that he traced the 
limestone formation through the whole extent of Syria, par- 
ticularly between Antioch and Aleppo and Hama; that it 
forms the greater part of Lebanon, Anti-Lebanon and the 
mountains of the Druses, Gallilee, Mt. Carmel, and the 
ridges which stretch to the south of the Dead Sea; that the 
houses in Palestine are built with it, and lime manufactured 
from it; that, in the upper regions of Lebanon it contains 
no petrifactions, but, that near the sea, it abounds with the 
remains of plants, fish, shells, and sea-animals.t Volney 
also discovered small volutes and bivalves in a “ heavy, po- 
rous and salt stone” in the bed of the torrent of Azkalon, in 
Palestine, and Pococke observed them on the borders of the 
Dead Sea.} 

Granitic rocks are met with to considerable extent in 
Palestine, and, according to some travellers, the loftiest 
peaks that surround the lake Asphaltites are of this formation. 
Mt. Sinai is unquestionably a member of this group, and so 
also are the hills which run up on each side of the Arabian 
Gulf. Mt. Hor and Wady Mousa are composed of rocks 
belonging to the new red sandstone formation; and it is 
from this rock, that all the temples and tombs of Petra have 
been excavated.) It extends, in all probability, through the 
whole length of the valley of El Ghor, and passes into 
quartz rock, or a fine siliceous sandstone, which caps the 
summits of the neighboring cliffs, giving them a highly gro- 
tesque and fantastic appearance. The sides of the cliffs 
lining this valley, are often perpendicular, presenting alter- 
nating strata of calcareous rocks, sandstone and quartz, 
lying over each other in horizontal layers. |“ Nowhere,” 
says Irby, “is the extraordinary coloring of these mountains 
more striking than in the road to the tomb of Aaron, which 
we followed, where the rock sometimes presented a deep, 
sometimes a paler blue, and sometimes was occasionally 


* Travels or Observations relating to several parts of Bar 
bary and the Levant. Vol. Il. p. 153. 

t Volney’s Travels in Syria, Egypt, &c. Vol. I. 

t Pococke’s Travels. 

§ Burekhardt’s Travels. 
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streaked with red, or shaded off to blue or purple ; some- 
times a salmon color was veined in waved lines and circles, 
with crimson and even scarlet, so as to resemble exactly the 
color of raw meat ; in other places, there are lined stripes 
of yellow or bright orange, and in some parts all the differ- 
ent colors were ranged side by side in parallel strata ; there 
are portions also with paler tints, and some quite white, but 
these last seem to be soft, and not good for preserving the 
sculpture. It is this wonderful variety of colors observable 
throughout the whole range of mountains, that gives to Petra 
one of its most characteristic beauties ; the facades of the 
tombs, tastefully as they are sculptured, owe much of their 
imposing appearance to this infinite diversity of hues in the 
stone.”* 

Mt. Sinai is a granitic rock. In many places it presents 
blackened perpendicular cliffs of from 600 to 800 feet in 
height. Porphyry and greenstone are found among the 
lower ridges of the mountains, passing into slate. Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt, the porphyry contains red feldspar and 
small crystals of hornblende, with rose-colored quartz and 
mica, united by an argillaceous cement. The granite, how- 
ever, is chiefly of the fine-grained species; an immense 
block of which forms the summit of Mt. St. Catharine. In 
some places, as at Tabakat, the same traveller observed 
large slabs of feldspar, traversed by veins of white and 
rose-colored quartz.T 

The valleys in the neighborhood of Mt. Sinai are princi- 
pally underlaid with beds of limestone, though the white and 
red sandstone often crop out upon the sides of the hills. Ig- 
neous rocks, or those of a volcanic origin, are also met with 
in various parts of Palestine. At Akaba, thé extremity of 
the eastern branch of the Red Sea, a perpendicular wall of 
trap rocks lines the shore ; and near Sherm, further south, 
Burckhardt traced the same basaltic formation for a dis- 
tance of two miles, the cliffs being perpendicular, formed in 
half, or sometimes nearly whole circles, and from 60 to 80 
feet in height. In some places, he observed appearances of 
volcanic craters. The rocks are black; or slightly tinged 
with red, full of cavities, and rough; and the surface cov- 

* Irby & Mangles’ Travels, pp. 438, 9. 

+ Burckhardt’s Travels. 
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ered with deep layers of sand. Volney states that “the 
south of Syria, through which the Jordan flows, is a country 
of volcanoes, “and that the bituminous and sulphurous wa- 
ters of the Lake Asphaltites, the Java and pumice stones 
upon its. banks, and the ¢hermal springs of 'Tubaria, prove 
that this valley has been the seat of a subterranean fire not 
yet extinguished,”* 

Between Cana and Turan, near the Jordan, and a few 
miles north of the Dead Sea, Dr. Clarke discovered nu- 
merous basaltic columns of regular prismatic form, like those 
of Staffa, or the Giant’s Causeway. They penetrate the sur- 
face of the soil, and by their gradation in the order of steps, 
or a stair-case, form a series of successive plains in approach- 
ing the Lake of Tiberias. In descending to Tiberias, Dr. 
Clarke found the soil black, which he attributes to the de- 
composition of volcanic rocks: the stones, scattered over the 
surface, were amygdaloidal and porous; their cavities being 
occasionally occupied by mesotype, or by plumose carbonate 
of lime. On the shore of the Lake of Tiberias, he also found 
pieces of a porous rock, resembling toad-stone, with cavities 
filled with crystals of zeolite. Native gold was formerly dis- 
covered in the same vicinity.[ Hasselquist informs us that 
the hill of Tiberias, from which issue the fountains whence 
the baths are supplied, is composed of “a black and brittle 
sulphurous stone,” which is only found in considerable mass- 
es in that neighborhood, though it is very often met with in 
rolled specimens on the shores of the Dead Sea, and in other 
parts of the valley.) This was probably a species of bitu- 
minous shale, containing sulphur, as it often does. Near 
the town of Tiberias are situated the celebrated thermal, or 
hot baths of Emmaus. These waters are mentioned by 
Pliny and Josephus, and were formerly in great repute, for 
their salubrious qualities. In relation to them Pliny remarks, 
“ Aboccidente Tiberiade, aquis, callidis, salubri.”|| Pococke 
analyzed the water and found it to contain “gross fixed vit- 





* Volney’s Travels in Syria, Egypt, &c. 
+ Clarke’s Travels, in Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land, 
Vol. IV. p. 272. 
t Reland Palest. Illust. Tom. II. p. 1042. 
§ Hasselquist’s Travels. 
| Pliny (Hist. Nat. lib. v. ¢. 15.) 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. Ill. NO. IL. 
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riol, some alum and a mineral salt."* Monconys, quoted by 
Reland, states that the water is extremely hot, having a taste 
of sulphur, mixed with nitre. Egmont and Heyman describe 
its quality as resembling that of the springs of Aix la Chap- 
elle, “ so hot as not easily to be endured,” and “so salt as to 
communicate a brackish taste to that of the lake near it.” 
Volney relates that “ for want of cleaning, it is filled with a 
black mud, which is a genuine A2ihiops Martial,” and that 
“ persons attacked by rheumatic complaints, find great relief, 
and are frequently cured by baths of this mud.”+ These 
statements are confirmed by Hasselquist, who says that “ the 
water deposits a black sediment like paste, smelling strongly 
of sulphur, and is covered by two pellicles, one of a green, 
the other of a rusty color ;” the former being probably pe- 
troleum, and the latter an oxide of iron. 

Near the western shore of the Dead Sea, Dr. Clarke 
states that he saw a mountain, “ resembling, in its form, the 
cone of Vesuvius, near Naples, having a crater upon its top, 
which was plainly discernible.”{ Malte Brun remarks that 
“the valley of the Jordan offers many traces of volcanoes ; 
the bituminous and sulphurous water of Lake Asphaltites, 
the Javas and pumice thrown out on its banks, and the warm 
baths of Tabariah, show that this valley has been the theatre 
of a fire not yet extinguished ; volumes of smoke are often 
observed to escape from the lake, and new crevices are 
found on its margin.”§ Maundrell, who is at all times yor- 
thy of the most implicit belief, relates that “ when he arrived 
within half an hour of the Dead Sea, he found the ground 
uneven, and varied into hillocks, much resembling those places 
in England where there have been ancient lime-kilns ;” that 
“the Dead Sea is enclosed by very high fiwuntuins,” and 
that on “the shore of the lake he found a black sort of peb- 
bles, which, being held in the flame of a candle, soon burn 
and yield a smoke of an intolerable stench, losing only of its 
weight, but not of its bulk by burning.” “The hills border- 
ing on the lake,” he observes, “ abound with this sort of sul- 
phurous stones,” and he saw pieces of it two feet square, 


* Pococke’s Description of the East, Vol. II. p. 69. 
+ Travels in Egypt and Syria, Vol. II. p. 230. 

t Clarke’s Travels, Vol. Il. p. 374. 

§ Malte Brun’s Geography. 
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carved in basso relievo, and “ polished to as great an extent 
as black marble is capable of.”* Dr. R. R. Madden, a very 
intelligent English physician, and the same gentleman who 
lately testified at New Haven, in the case of the Amistad 
prisoners, observes that “the face of the mountains and of the 
country surrounding the Dead Sea, has all’ the appearance 
of a volcanic region ; and having resided for some years at 
the foot of Vesuvius, having visited Solfatara, Etna, and 
Tromboli, I was tolerably conversant with volcanic pro- 
ductions. I have no hesitation in saying, that the sea which 
occupies the sites of Sodom and Gomorrah, Adma, Seboim, 
and Segor, covers the crater of a volcano. I must confess I 
found neither pumice-stone nor genuine black Java, but the 
soil was covered with white porous stone and red veined 
quartz, which had decidedly undergone combustion. At Ghor, 
native sulphur is found in considerable quantities beneath the 
soil ; the inflammable asphaltum, which forms a pellicle over 
the surface of the water on the western shore, arises from 
fissures in the rock on the opposite beach. On coming out 
of the water, I found my body coated with it, and likewise 
with an incrustation of salt about the thickness of a sixpence. 
At the northern extremity, the sea is fordable ; and here, 
the Arabs of Saba inform me, that there are hot springs 
bubbling up in the middle of the Bahr Luth, or Sea of Lot, 
as they call the Dead Sea. That species of phosphoric 
stone which is found in Tuscany, on the supposed site of a 
volcano, is found on the eastern side. I found large quanti- 
ties of the fetid lime-stone, called stink-stone, on the western 
mountains; the recent fracture produces a strong smell of 
sulphuretted hydrogen. The basis of all the western shore 
is a calcareous rock mixed with silex. Two feet below the 
sandy surface of the earth, I found a stratum of red-veined 
quartz ; and below another stratum of lime-stone, a vein of 
reddish earth. Many of these substances are only found in 
volcanic countries; at all events the rugged aspect of the 
mountains, the terrible ravines on either shore, the uncouth 
forms of the jagged rocks, all prove that the surrounding 
country has been the scene of some terrible convulsion of 





































* A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at Easter, 1697, by 
Henry Maundrell, M. A. p. 112. 
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nature.”* The hills around Medina, in Arabia, Burckhardt 
considered as decidedly of volcanic origin, being of a bluish 
black color, very porous, yet heavy and hard, containing 
small white granules of other minerals. He describes the 
whole plain as blackened by the debris, by which it is over- 
spread. The inhabitants informed him, that “in the }3th 
century an earthquake and volcanic eruption were experi- 
enced in that region, and that an immense black mass, re- 
sembling a city, with walls, battlements and minarets, burst 
forth east of the town, ascending towards heaven with 
a smoke that blackened the sky.” Numerous thermal 
springs are found along the road to Mecca, and between 
Syria and Yemen. According to Ali Bey, there are seven 
groups of volcanic hills near Jedeida in Arabia, of a black 
color, and resembling picturesque ruins.t Several islands in 
the Red Sea have the same character. Near Suez Burck- 
hardt found petroleum springs, which furnished large quan- 
tities of this mineral oil for purposes of commerce ; it being 
carried to Egypt, where it is extensively employed as a rem- 
edy for rheumatism and sores.[ Numerous specimens of 
petrified date trees were also found in this vicinity, some 20 
or 30 feet in length, and ten inches in diameter. 


Tue Dean Sea. 


A geological sketch of Palestine requires a more extended 
description of this celebrated sheet of water. It is called in 
Scripture the “ Sea of the Plain,” (Deut. 3: 17,) the “ Salt 
Sea,” (Deut. 3: 17,) the “ East Sea,” (Ezek. 47: 18,) from 
its situation relative to Judea; and by Josephus and the 
Greek and Latin writers generally, Lacus Asphaltites, from 
its supposed bituminous properties. In modern times, it has 
received the name of the Dead Sea, from a tradition that no 
living creatures can exist in its waters. The Arabs call it 
Bahar Loth, or the Sea of Lot; it also is known in Syria 
by the name of Almotanah ; and occupies the southern ex- 
tremity of the vale of Jordan, extending about 70 miles in 
length, and 20 in breadth at its broadest part. Near its 


* Travels in Turkey, Egypt, Nubia, and Palestine, by R. 
R. Madden, p. 212. 

+ Ali Bey’s Travels in Asia Minor. 

t Burckhardt’s Travels. 
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southern extremity is a ford, mentioned by Prof. Robinson, 
about six miles over, near the middle of which are warm 
springs. Chemical analysis has dispelled whatever of mys- 
tery there has been in respect to the nature of the waters of 
this lake, and we now know that it is very similar to the 
waters of saline springs, especially of those in volcanic dis- 
tricts. According to the analysis of the late Dr. Gordon, it 
contains of 












Muriate of Lime, 3.920 per cent. 
Muriate of Magnesia, 10.246 “ 
Muriate of Soda, 10.360 . 





Sulphate of Lime, 0.054 " 






24.550 


A bottle of water brought home by Dr. Madden, and ana- 
lyzed, yielded, of 









Chloride of Sodium, 9.58 per cent. 
Chloride of Magnesium, 5.28 “ 
Chloride of Calcium, 3.05 és 
Sulphate of Lime, 1.34 “ 







19.25 
The saline matter amounts, therefore, to 19.25 per cent., be- 
sides containing a trace of Bromine ; a new substance lately 
discovered, by M. Balard, in the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, and since, by the late Dr. Turner, in those of the Frith 
of Forth. According to Mr. Lyell, a hot spring rises through 
granite, at Saint Metaire, in Auvergne (France) in the region 
of the extinct voleanoes, which contains a large proportion 
of Muriate of Soda, with Magnesia and other ingredients, 
closely resembling the water of the Dead Sea.* Many 
springs in Sicily possess similar properties; and some of the 
brine springs of Cheshire (England), of this State,t and of the 
valley of the Mississippi, are also very analogous in their 




















* Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 209. 

+ There isa small lake two miles east of Manlius Centre, 
about 20 rods south of the Erie Canal in the State of New- 
York, which is called Lake Sodom. The water tastes like the 
Harrowgate waters. This is supposed by some geologists, to 
be the crater of an ancient volcano, 
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composition. “The waters of the Dead Sea,” says Lyell, 
“ contain scarcely any thing except Muriatic Salis, which 
lends countenance, observes Dr. Daubeny, to the volcanic 
origin of the surrounding country, these salts being frequent 
products of volcanic eruptions.”* Pococke had a bottle of 
the waters of the Dead Sea analyzed, the result of which 
was similar to those above given. In 1778, Messrs. Lavoi- 
sier, Macquer and Sage, repeated the analysis, and found 
that 100 lbs. of water contained 45 |bs. six ounces of saline 
and earthy ingredients. Its specific gravity is 1,211, that of 
fresh water being 1000. It is perfectly transparent, contains 
no Alumine nor Bitumen, as is generally supposed, for bitu- 
men is insoluble in water. It is not fully saturated, as salt 
requires twice and a half its weight of water at a tempera- 
ture of 60° for solution; but it is much stronger than any 
saline springs in this country. It also differs from our brine 
springs, by containing a greater proportion of Chloride of 
Magnesium, and less Sulphate of Lime, which is very abun- 
dant in our saline waters. 

The strongest saline spring in this State is the Liverpool 
well near Syracuse.t The specific gravity of this water is 
only 1.114, while that of the Dead Sea is 1.211.—1000 grains 
of water from this well yielded 149.54 grs. of dry solid mat- 
ter, while the latter yield 41 per cent. when the residuum is 
dried with a temperature of 180 Fahrenheit. The following 
table will exhibit the comparative strength of the waters of 
the Dead Sea, and the saline springs of the United States, 
rejecting the magnesia and other earthy ingredients. 


Of the Dead Sea, 233 gallons of brine give 1 bushel of salt. 


At Onondaga, 45 do. do. 
Muskingum, 50 do. do. 
Illinois, 80 do. do. 
Grand River, (Ark.) 80 do. do. 
Kenawha, (Va.) 75 do. do. 
Zanesville, . 95 do. do. 
Of Sea Water, 350 do. do. 
Boon’s Lick, 450 do. do. 
Shawneetown, (IIl.) 280 do. do. 
Jackson, (Ohio,) 213 do. do. 


* Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 209. 
+ Beck’s Geological Report, 1838. 
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Bituminous matter often rises from the bottom of the lake, 
floats on the surface, and is thus thrown upon the shores, 
where it is gathered by the Arabs for medicinal and eco- 
nomical purposes. It is not known to contain any fish, or 
animals of any description, although the monks of St. Saba 
told Dr. Shaw, the traveller, that “ they had’seen fish caught 
in it ;”* and the credulous Chateaubriand states that when 
he heard a noise upon the lake at midnight, the Bethlemites 
told him “it proceeded from legions of small fish which come 
and leap about on the shore.”+ Pococke, when at Jerusa- 
lem, “ heard of a missionary who had seen fish in the lake,” 
and Hasselquist, Maundrell, Seetzen and some others have 
discovered a few shells on the shore. These shells, how- 
ever, it is nearly certain, are brought down by the river 
Jordan, and in all probability the fishes also ; which dying, 
are cast upon the shores, and thus beget the belief that the 
lake is inhabited. As to the tradition that no bird can fly 
over it and live, Mr. Stevens, our intelligent fellow-towns- 
man, says that he “saw a flock of gulls quietly reposing on 
its bosom ; and when roused with a stone, they flew down 
the lake, skimming its surface, until they had carried them- 
selves out of sight.” 

As the ancients appear to have been better acquainted 
with the Dead Sea, than the moderns, I quote the following 
account of it from Josephus, which comprises the substance 
of what is related by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pli- 
ny, Ammianus, Galen, Lucretius, Vitruvius, Aristotle, Julius 
Africanus, Pausanias, and the Arabian Geographer, Schrif 
Ibn Idris. “The nature of the Lake Asphaltites is also 
worth describing. It is, as I have said already, bitter and 
unfruitful. It is so light (thick?) that it bears up the heavi- 
est things that are thrown into it; nor is it easy for any one 
to make things sink therein to the bottom, if he had a mind so 
todo. Accordingly, when Vespasian went to see it, he com- 
manded that some who could not swim, should have, their 
hands tied behind them, and be thrown into the deep, when 
it so happened that they all swam, as if a wind had forced 


* Dr. Shaw’s Travels in Palestine. 

+ Travels in Greece, Egypt, Palestine, &c., by F. A. De 
Chateaubriand, p. 263. 

{ Egypt, Arabia Petrea and the Holy Land, Vol. II. p. 271. 
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them upwards. Moreover the change of the color of this lake 
is wonderful, for it changes its appearance thrice every day, 
and as the rays of the sun fall differently upon it, the light is 
variously reflected. However it casts up black clods of 
bitumen in many parts of it ; these swim at the top of the 
water, and resemble both in shape and bigness headless 
bulls ; and when the laborers that belong to the Jake come 
to it, and catch hold of it as it hangs together, they draw it 
into their ships; but when the ship is full, it is not easy to 
cut off the rest, for it is so tenacious as to make the ship hang 
upon its clods till they set it loose with the menstrual] blood 
of women, and with urine, to which alone it yields. This 
bitumen is not only useful for the caulking of ships, but for 
the cure of men’s bodies ; accordingly it is mixed in a great 
many medicines. ‘The length of this lake is 580 furlongs 
where it is extended as far as Zoar in Arabia, and its 
breadth is 150. The country of Sodom borders upon it. It 
was of old a most happy land, both for the fruits it bore, and 
the riches of its cities, although i¢ be now all burnt up. it 
is related, how for the impiety of its inhabitants it was 
burnt by lightning ; in consequence of which there are still 
the remainders of that divine fire, and the traces (or shad- 
ows) of the five cities are still to be seen, as well as the ashes, 
growing in their fruits, which have a color as if they were 
fit to be eaten ; but if you pluck them with your hands, they 
dissolve into smoke and ashes.” (Wars of the Jews, B. 1V. 
Cc. Vill. sec. 4.) 

The only other features in the geology of this region, which 
seem worthy of particular note, are the frequent occurrence 
of sulphur and the ridge of fossil salt,* from 150 to 200 feet 





* The ancients were obviously well acquainted with the 
existence of this salt bed, and employed it extensively for 
economical purposes. Galen, after describing the usual won- 
derful properties of the waters of this lake, which he said he 
had visited and tasted, -(“xa@ameg xa iuers emoujoauer,”) 
remarks, “‘ Vocant autem cum salem Sodemenum a montibus 
circumjacentibus lacum, qui Sodoma appellantur. Multi 
accole illo sale utuntur ad varios usus, ad quos nos alio sale 
utimur. Sed vis salis Sodomitici talis est, ut non modo plus 
exsicat quam alius sal, sed magis extenuet et digerat, quid 
majus tostus est.” 
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high, covered with strata of lime-stone and marl, “ which 
runs along the western border of the sea, terminating near 
the extremity.” This bank of salt, was likewise seen by the 
servant of Mr. Costigan, the Irish gentleman who circum- 
navigated the Dead Sea, and soon afterwards fell a victim to 
his imprudence. Mrs. Haight, also, one of the most in- 
telligent, enterprising and fearless travellers of her sex, 
bears her testimony to the existence of this saline deposit. 
It is also mentioned by Maundrell, Shaw, Volney, and oth- 
ers. About ten miles south of the sea, are several saline 
springs, which overflow and form a marsh at the foot of 
a line of clifis. The rocks in this whole region are bitu- 
minous, and beds of asphaltum, doubtless, exist in many 
places beneath the soil, and beneath the bed of the Dead 
Sea.* Hasselquist states that it is gathered on the shores, 
every autumn, in considerable quantities, by the Arabs, and 
carried to Damietta, where it is sold, and employed in dying 
wool.t Melted asphaltum or bitumen was employed in the 
construction of Babel, [* they had brick for stone, and slime 
had they for mortar,”] in building Babylon, and probably 
most of the very ancient cities in that region. 

Springs of mineral oil, occur in many countries, as India, 
Calabria, Sicily, England and America, and generally in 
connection with coal beds, or rocks of the coal formation. 
Mr. Malcolm, in his travels, states that there are at least 400 
wells ofitin Burmah,which occupy a space of about 12 square 
miles. They are from 200 to 300 feet deep, and the oil, 
when first elevated to the surface, is of the temperature of 
89°. It is exported in large quantities for lamps, and torches, 
for preserving wood, mat partitions, palm-leaf books, &c. 
from insects, and for paying boats. Each of these wells 
yields about 150 gallons of oil daily, which sells for about 
40 cents per cwt. Petroleum is found in several places in 
the State of New York, and particularly in the Mississippi 


* Voyages and Travels in the Levant, p. 284. 

+ We may here observe that “ s/ime,” or petroleum, is a tena- 
cious, brown fluid, which, according to the length of its 
exposure to the air, or to heat, increases in thickness, and in 
darkness of color, until it acquires nearly the consistency of 
common tar; while asphaltum is the same substance in its 
highest degree of induration. 
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valley. In the valley of the Little Kenawha, it is found 
oozing up through a bed of gravel on the margin of Hew’s 
River, for a distance of four or five miles, and is often seen 
floating on the surface of the water. From 50 to 100 barrels 
are here collected every year, and much more could be 
gathered, if the demand required. In the adjacent hills is a 
bed of coal, but Dr. Hildreth supposes that its source lies 
very deep in the earth. Dr. Mantell observes that “froma 
careful analysis of petroleum and certain turpentine oils, it is 
clear that their principal component parts are identical ; and 
it appears therefore evident that petroleum has originated 
from the coniferous trees, whose remains have contributed 
so largely to the formation of coal: and that the mineral oil 
is nothing more than the turpentine oil of the pines of former 
ages: not only the wood, but also large accumulations of 
the needle-like leaves of the pines may also have contributed 
to this process, We thus have the satisfaction of obtaining, 
after the lapse of thousands of years, information as to the 
more intimate composition of those ancient destroyed forests 
of the period of the great coal formation, whose comparison 
with the present vegetation of our globe is the subject of so 
much interest and investigation. The mineral oil may be 
ranked with amber, succinite, and other similar bodies which 
occur in the strata of the earth. The occurrence of petro- 
leum in springs does not seem to depend on combustion, as 
has been supposed, but is simply the result of subterra- 
nean heat. According to the information we now possess, 
it is not necessary that strata should be at very great depth 
beneath the surface to acquire a heat equal to the boiling 
point of water, or mineral oil. In such a position the oil 
must have suffered a slow distillation, aiid have found its 
way to the surface ; or have so impregnated a portion of the 
earth, as to enable us to collect it from wells, as in various 
parts of Persia and India.” 

Such is a brief abstract of the facts I have been able to 
gather, in relation to the geological features of Palestine. | 
am aware that it is far from being complete or satisfactory ; 
but it must be recollected that most of the travellers through 
this interesting country were unacquainted with geological 
science, and the occasional observations they have recorded, 
have to be received with much caution, and only admitted 
when supported by the testimony of others. Enough, how- 
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ever; has been ascertained to establish the fact, that all the 
formations, primitive, transition, secondary, volcanic, terti- 
ary, diluvial and alluvial, are to be met with in this region, 
and that a space of a few thousand square miles, contains 
within its limits, an epitome of the geology of the globe. 
Here we behold the effects of all those natural agents, 
which are so constantly and efficiently at work to change 
the surface of this earth; rain, and floods, and frost, and 
volcanic fire, have here expended their fury, and striven, 
with the fiercer passions of man, and the wonderful events 
of which it has been the theatre, to render this country an 
astonishment and a marvel! We are now prepared to 
investigate the nature of the causes employed by the Al- 
mighty for the destruction of the cities of the plain. 

I believe it is now generally admitted that there are suffi- 
cient indications to render it highly probable, if not to war- 
rant the belief, that the Jordan once flowed uninterruptedly, 
through Wady el Arabah, to the Gulf of Akabah. During 
this period, 1 suppose, no one can doubt that the present 
Dead Sea did not exist, for it is impossible that an inland 
lake should possess the properties of the waters of this sea, 
while it communicates with the ocean, by a river flowing 
through it. It isimportant then to ascertain, at what period 
the Jordan ceased to empty into the Red Sea, and we she?! 
determine this point, if we can find when the Dead Sea was 
formed. We read, Gen. xiv., that the kings of Shinar, Elas- 
sar, Elam, &c. “ were joined together in the vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea,” i. e., they were congregated in that 
part of the valley of the Jordan, which is now (at this time 
of writing) covered by the waters of the Salt Sea. Conse- 
quently it may safely be inferred, that, at that time, no such 
sea was in existence. In confirmation, it may be stated that 
this sea is not mentioned in any other place, ¢i// after the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and then we frequently 
find references to it. We are likewise told, that “the vale of 
Siddim was full of slime pits,” (asphaltum,) and that “the 
kings of Sodom and Gomorrah fled and fel] there.” (Gen. 
14: 10.) Prof. Robinson states that “every circumstance 
goes to show that a lake must have existed in this place, into 
which the Jordan poured its waters, before the destruction 
of Sodom.” But what these “circumstances” are, he does 
not mention, and it is difficult to conceive ; moreover, M. 
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Von Buch evidently does not coincide in this opinion, for 
in his letter to Prof. R. he says, “if a mass of basalt could 
be discovered in the southern part, or towards the southern 
extremity of the Dead Sea, we might suppose that a basaltic 
dyke had made its appearance at the celebrated catastrophe, 
as occurred in 1820 near the island of Banda, and also at 
the foot of the volcano of Ternati. The movements attend- 
ing the eruption of such a dyke, would be well calculated to 
produce all the phenomena which have changed the face of 
this interesting country, without exercising a very marked 
influence on the figure and conformation of the surrounding 
mountains.” The hypothesis of this distinguished geologist 
appears to be, that the cities were overwhelmed by the 
ejection of a basaltic mass, and that the plain where they 
stood, is now occupied by the Dead Sea, formed by thic 
Jordan, which previously flowed south to the Red Sea. And 
this further appears from his remark that “ fossil salt is a 
product of volcanic, or plutonic action, along an opening (or 
“ fissure”) of this description,” viz. such as exists from the 
Dead Sea, to the Gulf of Akabah. The saline properties 
of this body of water, are now ascertained to be owing to 
the hill of fossil salt, described by Prof. R., Mr. Stephens 
and others, which is found near its south-western border : 
accordingly, if this was thrown up according to M. Buch’s 
hypothesis, by volcanic action, at the time of the “ catastro- 
phe,” there could have been no salt sea there previously. 1 
feel confident, therefore, that Prof. R. will find occasion, on 
further reflection, to abandon the opinion that “the Jordan 
could never have flowed into the Red Sea, or within the 
times to which history reaches back,” and that “the Dead 
Sea existed before the destruction of Sodom.” It is not 
said in the passage quoted by Prof. R. (Gen. 14: 3.) that 
“the vale of Siddim was near the Salt Sea, and contained 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” but that the kings were collected or 
“joined in the vale of Siddim, which is the Salt Sea.” It 
appears from various passages in Scripture, that four, if not 
five, populous cities were situated in this plain, for we read 
in Jeremiah, (29: 23,) “like the overthrow of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Admah and Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew 
in his anger,” and (Jer. 49: 18,) “asin the overthrow of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbor cities thereof ;’ 
and a similar expression occurs in the 40th verse of the 50th 
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chapter of the same prophet. Ecclesiasticus also speaks of 
five cities which were destroyed ; Strabo, of thirteen, and 
‘Stephen of Byzantium, of eight. In Genesis, (19: 25,) we 
are expressly told, that “the Lord overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah and all the plain; consequently the cities on it. 
Now on Prof. R.’s hypothesis, as the Dead Sea already 
occupied the greater portion of the plain, it is difficult to 
conceive how sufficient space could have been left for the 
building of these cities, if “the southern portion of the Dead 
Sea only occupies their places,” especially as we find that 
the mountains now come nearly, if not quite close to the 
lake, on every side.* 

Again, on this hypothesis, we have no way of explaining 
the existence of the bank of fossil salt, for the conflagration 
of asphaltum pits, by lightning, could have no tendency to 
produce such a result; and if the salt existed previous to 
the catastrophe, it is difficult to account for the extraordi- 
nary fertility of the plain, as represented in Scripture: 
“ And Lot lifted up his eyes and beheld all the plain of Jor- 
dan, that it was well watered every where, before the Lord 
destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the garden of the 
Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou comest unto Zoar :” 
Gen. 13: 10. It appears then highly probable, to say the 
least, that the Dead Sea was formed subsequent to the 
catastrophe, which swallowed up the cities of the plain, and 
that this was the result of causes which changed the face of 
the country to such a degree as to arrest the Jordan in its 
course to the Red Sea, and which, at the same time, pro- 
duced those saline deposits, which have ever since rendered 
the neighborhood of this doomed region, the emblem of 
desolation and sterility. The only hypothesis, which, as it 
appears to me, can be reconciled with the known facts and 
appearances, is, that a volcanic eruption took place, an inti- 
mation, or forewarning of which, was given to Lot for the 
safety of himself and family, attended probably by an earth- 
quake of great violence. The immediate theatre of the 
eruption was the plain of Siddim, on which the guilty 
cities were located, and over which were scattered petro- 
leum (“slime”) pits, and asphaltum beds, indicating the 


* Prof. R. states, “we found the sea here occupying the 
whole breadth of the great valley.” Bib. Rep. p. 27. 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III. NO, IL. 8 
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previous existence of subterranean fires, ready to be fanned 
into an out-bursting flame, by the avenging breath of the 
Almighty. In consequence of the internal combustion of 
the bituminous materials, the whole plain sunk, causing the 
Jordan, which previously rolled its sluggish waters into the 
Red Sea, with very slight declivity, to pour them into the 
volcanic crater, which had swallowed up the cities, and thus 
form a stagnant lake. Indeed, a very moderate subsidence 
in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea, must have arrested the 
Jordan, and produced, with the aid of the saline bed, the 
very appearances, which are actually presented.* The pro- 
jection of a basaltic dyke, as suggested by M. Von Buch, 
would not seem to be necessary to produce the result, and 
it seems more philosophical, in the absence of any proof 
of the existence of such a dyke in the region supposed, to 
adopt an hypothesis, like the above, which is suflicient to 
account for the facts, and consonant with phenomena of a 
like character in different ages and countries. The deadly 
fumes which, for many years, would probably issue from the 
pestiferous lake, would easily give rise to the tradition that 
no bird could fly over it without falling down dead ; a tra- 
dition to which Lucretius elegantly alludes in the following 


passage : 


“ Principio quud Averna vocantur, nomen id ab re, 
Impositum est, quia sunt avibus contraria cunctis 
E regione ea quod loca cum venere volantes 
Remigii oblit2 pennarum vela remittunt 
Precipites que cadunt molli cervice profuse 
In terram.” Lib, vi. 


It may perhaps be objected that this hypothesis cannot be 
reconciled with the account in Genesis that “the Lord rained 
upon Sodom and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of heaven.” The word here translated brimstone may, 
according to Poole, mean pitch or bitumen ; and according 





* Prof. Robinson states that the great valley as seen from 
Akabah, looking northwardly, appears to have only a slight 
declivity ; the whole conformation of the valley presenting a 
much longer and greater descent towards the south, seems of 
itself to indicate that the Dead Sea must be considerably 
lower than the Gulf of Akabah.” Bib. Rep. p. 27. 
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to Dr. Adam Clarke, and other commentators, it is to be un- 
derstood metaphorically, as expressing the utmost degrees 
of punishment executed on the most flagitious criminals. 
(Deut. 29: 28, Job 18: 15, Ps. 11: 6, Isa. 34: 9, Ezek. 38 : 
22.) The phrase “from heaven,” Poole understands to be 
equivalent to “a setpso,” (* pluit Dominus a Domino,”) and 
is employed in other passages of the Old Testament, in a 
similar manner, to give force and energy to the expression. 
Says Poole, “sulphur peccati fatorem, ignis libidinis ardo- 
rem significat.” But even were we compelled to take the 
passage in a literal sense, yet according to the principles of 
interpretation, which we have adopted, it would not militate 
in the least, with the hypothesis above advanced. 

The above considerations are offered in reply to the first 
inquiry of Prof. R. He next asks “ whether it is allowable 
to suppose that, by a conflagration of the asphaltum in the 
pits, the soil of this plain, with the cities, might be destroyed 
and its level lowered; so that the waters of the lake would 
rush in, and thus form the southern bay?” Such a suppo- 
sition can by no means be admitted, because it does not meet 
all the difficulties of the case. It takes for granted that the 
Dead Sea existed previously, which J have proved to have 
been very improbable, if not impossible, and a conflagration 
of the substratum of bitumen would not have sufficed for the 
destruction of the inhabitants. Indeed had Sodom and Go- 
morrah been built entirely of asphaltum, and the earth be- 
neath been wholly composed of the same substance, and 
these been kindled by lightning, according to the opinion of 
Milman,* Russel, Clark, and other writers, there would have 
been ample time for the inhabitants to have escaped by flee- 
ing to the mountains, as the combustion beneath the earth 
must have gone on very slowly. Fortunately we have a 
striking instance in point, to serve by way of illustration. 
The lake Palius, or Paliorum Lacus, in the valley of Noto, in 
Sicily, is often covered with petroleum, and the mud at the 
bottom and on the bank, which has a black color, is tenacious, 
and smells like pitch. The whole soil of the small plain around 
it, consists of black,tough, resinous, inflammable earth. A few 
years ago, some straw huts in the neighborhood having been 
set on fire, the fire was communicated to the earth, which 


* History of the Jews, by H. Milman, Vol. I. 
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burnt with a whitish dull flame, during several months,* and 
was finally extinguished with the greatest difficulty. 

We may form a pretty correct idea of the rapidity with 
which a mass of bitumen would burn beneath the surface, by 
the progress which combustion makes in coal beds, thus situ- 
ated. In New Castle, Eng., a coal mine was burning for 
several years, yet it advanced but a few feet.t In the year 
1765, a bituminous coal bed took fire near Pittsburgh, which 
has continued burning until within a few years, if -itis not 
yet ; and still it did not extend but a few rods.{ Another 
coal hill on the Monongahela, Mr. Jefferson states, in his 
“ Notes on Virginia,” had then been burning ten years, and 
had burned away only about 20 yards. The most extensive 
combustion of coal, beneath the earth, which has perhaps 
ever occurred, took place some years ago at Benwell, about a 
quarter of a mile north of the river Tyne, Eng. This cauglit 
from a workman’s candle, and continued burning about 20 
years. After burning very slowly for several years, it at 
length acquired great strength, from the quantity of bitumen 
and sulphur which it met in its progress, and spreading in 
every direction, it, at last, extended more than a mile from 
the place of its first appearance, committing great ravages 
in its way, and was conspicuous only in the night by its col- 
umns of smoke and flame.§ Several years ago, a fen near 
the village of Ostrovizza, Dalmatia, was struck with light- 
ning, and its bottom being turf, it burned a long time under 
ground, though the fire was visible only in the night; after 
it was extinguished, the whole fen remained black, and the 
upper soil became barren.|| Now if we suppose asphaltum 
to be ten times more combustible than bituminous coal, we 
shall see that but little danger could arise to the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah from its combustion beneath the 
earth, We may therefore safely dismiss the opinion, that 
these cities were destroyed by the combustion of asphaltum 
beds ignited by lightning from heaven. 

We read that “ Lot’s wife looked back from behind him, 


* Organic Remains of a former world, by J. Parkinson, p. 41. 
+ Campden. 

} Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, p. 43. 

§ The Natural History of Northumberland, Vol. I. p. 132. 
| Travels in Dalmatia, p. 37. 
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and she became a pillar of salt.” (Gen. 19: 26.) We 
should have weighty authority on our side, were we to un- 
derstand this passage metaphorically ; as salt is figuratively 
used in Scripture as an emblem of incorruption, durability, 
etc. Hence a covenant of salt, Num, 18: 19, is a perpetual 
covenant, one that is never to be broken ; and thus we may 
consider a “ pillar of salt,” equivalent to an everlasting mon- 
ument against criminal curiosity and disobedience. (A. 
Clarke.) lf we credit ancient writers, however, we must 
consider her as retaining her human shape, and proportion 
of parts, but changed into a mass of rock salt. Josephus 
says expressly that she was standing as a pillar of salt in his 
time, and that he had seenit!* St. Clement and Irenius also 
assert that she was remaining even in their time, as a pillar 
of salt. The ancient fathers have not only represented her 
standing on the plain in her complete human form, but also 
as possessing a continual miraculous energy, capable of re- 
producing and renovating any part which might be broken 
off. Thus Tertullian, in his poem, “ De Sodoma,” has the 
following fanciful passage : 



























—_— et simul illic 
In fragilem mutatem salem, statit ipsa sepulchrum 
Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servVans, 
Durat adhue etenim nuda statione ob ethram, 
Nec pluviis dilapsa situ, nec diruta ventis, 
Quinetiam, si quis mutilaverit advena formam, 
Protinus ex sese suggestu vulnera complet. 
Dicitur et vivens alio sub corpore sexus, 
Munificos solito dispungere sanguine menses ! 


(Tertulliani, Opera V. I. p. 731, Ed. Oberthur.) 















But it is very evident that Lot’s wife perished, and that 
Lot supposed she had been changed into salt, and that this 
tradition was handed down to the time of Moses, M. Von 
Buch well observes that “ the fossil salt would not so have 
struck Lot as to make him imagine that his wife had been 
turned into salt, if its existence between the strata of the 
mountains had been known previous to the catastrophe.” 
The most natural mode of accounting for her death, is to 
suppose that she lingered behind, out of a very natural femi- 



















* “Eig sylyy alow petecadsr isogyxa 8 avryy’ ete yaoxca vor 
dia weve.” (Ant. Lib, I. c. xi. 3, 4.) 
g* 
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nine curiosity, to see what was going to happen, (she 
“looked,” or turned back,) and thus separated from her hus- 
band, she was overtaken by the volcanic eruption and _per- 
ished on the very spot, where the bank of salt was after- 
wards found to have been thrown up. Should it be objected 
to this hypothesis of volcanic agency in the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, that too few indications of Java are 
to be met with in the vicinity of the catastrophe, | may 
remark, that it has been proved, from the testimony of dif- 
ferent travellers, that lava and other volcanic products are 
met with, in greater or less quantity in that region ; particu- 
larly bitumen, sulphur, and salt. Geological works infor 
us, that volcanic rocks abound with bitumen, which is a com- 
bination of carbon and hydrogen, and according to the opin- 
ion of some geologists as much a mineral product as sulphur ; 
though most believe it to be the result of vegetable fermenta- 
tion, or decomposition, and distilled as it were from beds of coal 
beneath the surface ofthe earth.* The volcanic twfa in the vi- 
cinity of Claremont, in France, contains so much bitumen, that 
in warm days it oozes out, and forms streams resembling pitch ; 
and this tufa is supposed to have been ejected some thousand 
years ago. Bitumen has also often been observed, oozing 
out of the the lava of Etna. Indeed, it is from the combus- 
tion of bitumen, that the black smoke chiefly arises during 
a volcanic eruption (“the smoke of the country went up as 
the smoke of a furnace,” Gen. 19: 28). “Muriate of soda, 


$$ — 


* It is certainly true, that the art of the chemist and the 
manufacturer has been able, to a good degree, to imitate 
petroleum, by distilling bituminous coal, and, by the ignition of 
wood, as happens in preparing charcoal, in iron cylinders, for 
the manufacture of gun-powder; also in manufacturing pyro- 
ligneous acid, durmg which a substance closely resembling 
petroleum is produced, from the distillation of which naptha 
is produced. If we admit that petroleum is the result of veg- 
etable fermentation, and decomposition, we suppose that the 
region of the Dead Sea belongs to the regular coal formation, 
and that underneath its waters, is a coal deposit.—Through- 
out Asia, the petroleum springs are associated with coal beds. 
In the State of New-York, however, although petroleum oc- 
curs, yet our state geologists believe that our rocks do not 
belong to the regular coal formation. 
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or common salt,” says Bakewell, “is often found in the cra- 
ters of volcanoes.” With respect to lava, it may be re- 
marked, that it is not always ejected in volcanic eruptions. 
In Germany, for example, near the Rhine, are numerous ex- 
tinct volcanoes, some having small cones and eminences ; 
some with craters which are filled with water forming 
lakes, or meres; and many of them have ejected nothing 
but loose fragments of rock, with beds of scori@ (or ashes) 
and sand.* Eight volcanoes of this description, have been 
described by a German geologist. He likewise enumerates 
eight others, which have ejected fragments of s/ag,and six only, 
which have thrown out /ava. It is moreover to be recol- 
lected, that in ancient times, (how ancient it is difficult to de- 
termine,) the action of volcanic fire was far more extensive 
and intense than itis at present. Between Naples and Cumea, 
e.g. there are no less than 60 craters, some of them larger 
than Vesuvius. The city of Cumea, founded 1200 years be- 
fore Christ, is built in the crater of an ancient volcano. In 
other parts of Italy there are undoubted vestiges of ancient 
volcanoes. The same is true of Sicily. Many islands in 
the Red Sea, and the Grecian Archipelago, are volcanic. 
There are remains of large craters in Spain and Portugal ; 
and those in the middle and southern parts of France, cover 
many thousand square miles. If we consider trap and 
porphyry, among the volcanic rocks, as they are generally 
regarded at the present day, we shall find but few countries, 
but what have, at some period or other, been agitated and 
convulsed by the agency of internal fires. 

It is easy to show that the catastrophe, which overwhelm- 
ed the cities of the plain, was not a solitary occurrence of 
the kind, but that numerous instances are on record, of sim- 
ilar phenomena, eVen in comparatively modern times. In 
the year 1638 a volcano broke out in a mountain, in the 
island of Timore, one of the Moluccas, and during the erup- 
tion the mountain sank and entirely disappeared, and in its 
place is now a lake. “Many of the circular lakest in the 
south of Italy,” says Bakewell, “ are supposed to have been 
formed by the sinking down of volcanoes.” Governor Raf- 
fles, in his History of the Island of Java, gives an account of 
one of the largest volcanoes on the island, which was swal- 


* Bakewell’s Geology. + Ibid. p. 320. 
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lowed up in the earth, after a short but severe combustion, 
in the year 1772. He states that near midnight between the 
1ith and 12th of August, there was observed about the 
mountain an uncommonly luminous cloud, by which it ap- 
peared to be completely enveloped. The inhabitants, resi- 
ding on the acclivities of the mountain, becoming alarmed, 
fled ; but before they could all reach a place of safety, the 
mountain began to give way, and the greatest part of it ac- 
tually fell in, and disappeared in the earth. At the same 
time, a tremendous noise was heard, resembling the discharge 
of the heaviest cannon. It was estimated that an extent of 
ground, of the mountain itself and its immediate environs, 
15 miles long and 6 broad, was, by this commotion, swallow- 
ed up inthe earth. About 40 villages, and 2,957 inhabitants 
were destroyed.* This catastrophe would therefore hardly 
suffer by comparison, with that which overthrew Sodom an« 
Gomorrah. ‘The account of the destruction of Euphemia in 
Calabria, in 1638, as given by Kircher, strongly reminds us 
of the Scripture history of the destruction of Sodom. “ Here,” 
says he, “ scenes of ruin every where appeared around me ; 
but my attention was quickly turned from more remote to 
contiguous danger, by a deep rumbling sound,t which every 
moment grew louder. The place where we stood shook 
most dreadfully. After some time, the violent paroxysm 
ceasing, I stood up, and turning my eyes to look for Euphe- 
mia, saw only a frightful black cloud. We waited till it had 
passed away, when nothing but a dismal and putrid lake 
was to be seen, where the city once stood.” 

Changes in the relative levels of the land, are common 
occurrences in volcanic countries. On the western shores 
of the Caspian, there is a tract ‘called the Field of Fire, 
which emits inflammable gas, and abounds with springs of 
naptha and petroleum. Violent subterranean commotions 
have been often experienced through this region, and ac- 
cording to Engelhardt and Parrot, the bottom of the sea has, 
in modern times, varied in form, while the coast of the Isle 
of Idak, which was formerly very high land, has now become 
quite low. The island of Santa Maria, near the coast of 


* Raffles’ History of Java. 
+ Josephus states that Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed 
by thunder, 
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Chili, which is seven miles long and two broad, was raised 
in the course of a few days about ten feet. On the 19th of 
November, 1822, the coast of Chili was visited by an earth- 
quake, the shock being felt throughout a space of about 1200 
miles in length. On examination the following morning, it 
was found that the whole line of coast for a distance of 100 
miles, embracing 100,000 square miles, was raised from four 
to seven feet above its former level. After an earthquake 
in India in 1819, a large portion of the Delta of the Indus, 
where previously the water was only a foot deep at ebb tide, 
was submerged to the depth of from ten to eighteen feet at 
low water.* The fort and village of Sindue, on the eastern 
arm of the Indus, were at the same time overflowed, so that 
the tops of the houses were only to be seen above the water. 
Immediately after the shock, it_was found that a tract of 
country fifty miles long and sixteen broad, running parallel 
to the subsided portion, had been elevated about ten feet. 
Even in our own country, these changes of level are not en- 
tirely unknown. In 1812 several severe shocks of an earth- 
quake were experienced in the southern States. The valley 
of the Mississippi, from the village of New Madrid to the 
mouth of the Ohio, in one direction, and to the St. Francis 
in another, was convulsed to such a degree as to create lakes 
and islands. Mr. Flint,t Mr. Nuttall§ the naturalist, and 
others, tell us that a tract of many miles in extent, near the 
Little Prairie, became covered with water three or four feet 
deep; and when the water disappeared a stratum of sand 
was left in its place. Large lakes of twenty miles in extent 
were formed in an hour, and others were drained. The 
grave-yard at New Madrid was precipitated into the river, 
and the ground whereon the town is built, and the river bank 
for fifteen miles above, sank eight feet below their former 
level. At one period the ground near New Madrid swelled 
up, so as to arrest the Mississippi in its course, and to cause 
a temporary reflux of its waves. Mr. Lyell sums up the 
principal changes effected by the earthquakes of the last 
thirty years thus: “ New rocks have risen from the waters ; 








* Edinburgh Phil, Journal, Vol. IV. p. 106. 
+ Lyell’s Geology, Vol. I. p. 379. 

t Flint’s Mississippi Valley. 

§ Nuttall’s Travels in Arkansas. 
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the temperature of a thermal spring has been raised ; the 
coast of Chili has been twice permanently elevated ; a con- 
siderable tract in the Delta of the Indus has sunk down, and 
some of its shallow channels have become navigable ; an 
adjoining part of the same district, upwards of sixty miles in 
length and sixteen in breadth, has been raised about ten feet 
above its former level ; the town of Tomboro has been sub- 
merged, and 12,000 of the inhabitants of Sumbawa have 
been destroyed.” These facts have been mentioned here, 
because they have an important bearing on the hypothesis 
advanced. We see that far more violent convulsions and 
greater elevations and depressions of land have taken place, 
even within the last half century, than would be necessary to 
arrest the Jordan, and roll back its waters into the plain of 
the Dead Sea, and to produce, in short, all the phenomena, 
which were required br the destruction of the cities of the 
plain. In confirmation of the fact that Syria and Palestine 
are volcanic countries, it should be recollected that continual 
mention is made in history of the ravages committed by 
earthquakes in Sidon, Tyre, Berytus, Laodicea, Antioch, and 
the island of Cyprus. Indeed an earthquake occurred but 
a few years since in this region which destroyed several 
thousand lives. A district in Asia Minor, near Smyrna, was 
called by the Greeks Catacecaumene, or the burnt, because 
the soil is black and cindery, and the territory arid, and 
without trees.* 

In confirmation of the fact that Sodom and Gomorrah 
were destroyed by a volcanic eruption, attended by an 
earthquake, i may add, that such a tradition has been hand- 
ed down from a very remote period, as appears from the 
works of several ancient writers. It will suffice, perhaps, on 
this point to quote a single passage from the geographer 
Strabo. Speaking of the Dead Sea and the adjacent region, 
he remarks, “ Esse autem ignem in solo ejus regionis multis 
etiam aliis signis docent. Nam et petras asperas exustas 
circa Mousada ostendunt: et multis in locis exesas caver- 
nas, et terram cinerulentam, et picis guttas e petris distal- 
lantes et flumina factore eminus edito effuventia: et habita- 
tiones passim eversas; ut iis fides haberi posse videatur, 
qui, ab indiginis praedicantur; in hoc loco XI{I urbes olim 


* Strabo, p, 900. 
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habitatas fuisse, quarum caput Sodoma adhuc LX stadiorum 
habeat superstitem ambitum : terre autem tremoribus et ig- 
nis aquarumque calidarum, et bituminosarumac sulphurea- 
rum eruptione extitisse lacum, saxa ignem concessisse, ur- 
bium alias absorptas, alias ab iis, qui cunque fugere potuer- 
unt, derelictas. Eratosthenes contra sentit, regionem stag- 
nis intus conceptis subductam, maxima ejus parte factis erup- 
tiombus retectam fuisse ; quemadmodum et mare.* In agro 
etiam Gadareno est aqua queedam pessima ex lacu, qua de- 
gustata, pecora pilas, ungue* et cornua, amittunt.” 
(Strabonis Geographia. Casaubon. p. 764.) 


Such, in conclusion, are some of the considerations, which 
have occurred to me in connection with the questions pro- 


posed by Prof. Robinson. Others might be easily added, 


* It is a remarkable fact, mentioned by Mr. Lyell, that 
Strabo has anticipated the modern geologists in some of their 
most popular and best supported theories. In the 2d book of 
his geography, speaking of the causes which have buried ma- 
rine shells in the earth at such great elevations and distances 
from the sea, he remarks: “ It is not because the lands covered 
by seas were wgenly at different altitudes, that the waters 
have risen, or subsided, or receded from some parts and inun- 
dated others. But the reason is, that the same land is some- 
times raised up, and sometimes depressed, and the sea also is 
simultaneously raised and depressed, so that it either over- 
flows or returns into its own laos again. We must therefore 
ascribe the cause to the ground, neither to that ground which 
is under the sea, or to that which becomes flooded by it, but 
rather to that which lies beneath the sea, for this is more 
moveable, and, on account of its humidity, can be altered with 
greater celerity.” Again: “It is proper to derive our expla- 
nation from things which are obvious and in some measure of 
daily occurrence, such as deluges, earthquakes, and volcanic 
eruptions, and sudden swellings of the land beneath the sea ; 
for the last raise up the sea also; and when the same lands 
subside again, they occasion the sea to be let down. And it is 
not merely the small, but the large islands also, and not merely 
the islands, but the continents, which can be Jifted up together 
with the sea; and both large and small tracts may subside, for 
habitations and cities, like Bure, Bizona, and many others, 
have been ingulfed by earthquakes.” (8. Geog. p. 1707.) 
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but my remarks have already been too much extended, and I 
must bring them to aclose. Whenever Syria, Palestine, and 
Arabia, especially the region of the Dead Sea, shall be exam- 
ined by a scientific geologist, I have no doubt that so many 
facts will be brought to bear upon the theory of Voltaic 
agency having been the means employed by the Almighty, 
in the destruction of the cities of the plain, as to place it be- 
all reasonable doubt. Indeed, in the present state of our 

nowledge,no other theory can be reconciled with the Scrip- 
ture account of the catastrophe, and the facts already ascer- 
tained. If I have aided, in any degree, in throwing light on a 
subject which, it seems to me, has been involved in unneces- 
sary doubt and mystery, the object of the present essay will 
have been attained. 

New-York, Feb. 1st, 1840. 


ARTICLE V. 


Baptism:—Tae Import or Bazritw. 


By Rev. Edward Beecher, President of Illinois College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 


[ Concluded from page 66.] 


§ 14, 


In Heb. 9: 10, a fair view of the scope and connexion of 
the passage requires Baariouot to be used as synonymous with 
xabupionot. 

In this case the word does not indeed relate to the ordi- 
nance of Christian Baptism, but to Mosaic purifications. 
Yet it is still a religious use of the word ; moreover it is ap- 
plied with reference to those very usages, of which I have 
spoken, as adapted to cause the word Bamzfw to pass from 
its original, to the secondary sense, to purify. Hence it is 
an example of great weight in the case, and, as might have 
been expected, it has been strongly contested. But with 
how little reason I shall endeavor to show. 
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The scope of chapters 8, 9 and 10, is to show that the pu- 
rifications, legal and moral, provided by Christ for the con- 
science and the heart, had, in themselves, a real efficacy, 
and were, therefore, entirely superior to those of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which related only to the body, and could pro- 
duce no purity but such as was merely external and sym- 
bolical. Let now the following things be noticed. 

1. Those things only are spoken of in the whole discus- 
sion, which have a reference to action on the worshippers— 
that is, the whole passage relates to the effects of the Mosaic 
ritual entirely on persons, and not on things. The gifts, the 
sacrifices, the blood of sprinkling, the ashes of a heifer sprink- 
ling the unclean, all relate to persons. 

2. The Bamricun are spoken of as enjoined, as well as 
the other rites. But of persons, no immersions at all are en- 
joined under the Mosaic ritual. As this fact does not seem 
to have been noticed, as it ought, and as many assume the 
contrary, it is necessary to furnish the proof of this assertion. 

It lies in this fact, that no washing of persons is ever en- 
joined by the word >2u, to immerse, even in a single instance, 
nor by any word that denotes immersion—but as 1 think 
without exception by the word ym, which denotes to wash 
or purify, without any reference to mode. 

Those who read the English version might suppose that, 
where the direction to bathe occurs, immersion is enjoined ; 
but in every such case the original denotes only to wash. 

I do not deny that where the washing of the body, or of 
the flesh, or of all the flesh is enjoined, it would probably be 
done, if most convenient, by immersion or bathing. But f 
affirm that there is no washing of the person enjoined in the 
whole ritual, which could not be performed wherever there 
was water enough to wash the body all over, in any way, 
even though bathing or immersion was out of the question. 
Why should it not be so? Could Moses suppose that at all 
times, and in all circumstances, while in the desert, during 
journeys, at home and abroad, every man who became 
unclean, in various and numerous ways specified in the rit- 
ual, would be able to bathe or to immerse himself? Even 
when best supplied with the means of bathing it could not 
be expected, that every family, rich or poor, and however 
situated, would be able to have a private bath. Nor could 
it be expected, that every running stream or rivulet would 
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be deep enough to bathe in. But such was the benign regard 
of God to all these possible contingencies, that he did not 
enjoin immersion at all; but only a total washing, such as 
could be performed in any brook, or running stream,—or in 
any suitable vessel at home. 

if any doubt whether this is the true view of the import of 
ym, let him take a Hebrew Concordance and trace it through 
the whole of the Old Testament, and he will have abundant 
proof. He will find it used to denote the washing of any 
thing, in any way,—of the feet, the hands, the face, the 
body, or the mind. Its translation in the Septuagint denotes 
how wide its range of meaning is ;—for it is at one time Jove, 
at another saz, and at another avr, just as circumstances 
may seem to require. If ever it is applied in cases where 
bathing was probably performed, the idea depends not at 
all on the word, but on the circumstances of the case. So 
a Baptist writer thinks that, in the case of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, Ex. 2: 5, the word denotes bathing. It may be true 
that the daughter of Pharaoh did, as a matter of fact, bathe 
herself, — but all our evidence of it lies in the fact, that she 
went down to the Nile, and not at all in the word ym, and 
therefore our translators have very properly rendered it 
wash. 

I would quote passages to illustrate all these assertions, 
did not the proof lie so plainly on the surface of the whole 
usage of the word that I do not suppose any one, who has 
investigated the subject, will think of denying it. Let any 
one, who desires to see a specimen of proof, examine, in the 
original, Gen, 18: 4, and 43: 31, Lev. 14: 9, Ex. 29: 17, Is. 
4: 4, Ps. 26: 6 and 73: 13, Is. 1: 16. 

Nor is the washing of the clothes, so often spoken of, en- 
joined by a word denoting immersion. In all such cases, 
c22 is used, which denotes merely to wash, a word com- 
monly confined to the washing of clothes. But it is some- 
times also applied to the washing of the mind, as in Ps. 
51: 4, 9, (English version Ps. 51: 2, 7,) Jer. 4: 14, Jer. 2: 22. 

It is perfectly plain therefore, that, whatever was the 
practice of the Jews, no immersions of the person were en- 
joined, and the whole Mosaic ritual, as to personal ablution, 
could be fulfilled to the ietter, without a single immersion. 
] do not doubt that immersions were common, but nothing 
but washings of the body was enjoined—and immersions 
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fulfilled the law, not because they were immersions, but solely 
because they were washings. Of course, as ym had only the 
sense to wash, even in case of bathing, Baazitw would tend 
to the same. 

3. Even where immersion was convenient, and, a priori, 
probable, it was not deemed essential to complete and tho- 
rough purification, or to an entire washing of the body. This 
I infer from the account given in Tobit €: 2, of the washing 
of the young man. We are told that he went down to the 
river—To de maidaguory xate8n—for what? To immerse him- 
self of course, the advocates of immersion will reply. Whole 
volumes of argument, as we all know, depend on going 
down to a river. But, how was it? did he go down to im- 
merse himself? Hear the writer: xarefy megixivoacbe. 
He went down to wash himself all around,—just as a man 
stands in a stream and throws the water all over his body, 
and washes himself by friction; a mode of washing much 
more thorough than a mere immersion, and corresponding 
much more nearly to the import of the word ym. 

Let it not be supposed that I regard this as an actual fact. 
The story may be true or false, and yet be equally in point 
to illustrate the ideas of the age, in which the writer lived. 
If he was a Jew, as all admit, and was writing of Jews, it is 
enough. He would of course write in accordance with the 
views of his day. He may indeed, after his zegixivois, have 
immersed himself, and very probably he did. But he did 
not go down for an immersion,—but for such a washing as 
could be performed in any stream, even though immersion 
was out of the question. I regard the incidental testimony 
of a case like this, as ef far more worth than the formal 
testimony of the Rabbis of a later age, as to the importance 
attached, by the Jews, to immersion, which learned writers 
have so copiously adduced. For the testimony of later 
Jews, as to the times preceding the fall of Jerusalem, needs 
to be received with much doubt and suspicion. But on an 
incidental statement of this kind, of so early a date, no rea- 
sonable suspicion can rest. 

4. The only immersions enjoined in the Mosaic law were 
immersions of things to which no reference can be had here, 
—as vessels, sacks, skins, etc. In this case no act was 
performed, that had any tendency to affect the worship- 
per, but only the thing immersed. But in all this passage, 
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Paul regards the ritual with reference to its effects on the 
worshipper. In v. 9, he says, that these rites could not make 
the worshipper, tov Latpevorra, perfect, as to the conscience. 
In v. 10, he assigns the reason why. ‘They consisted only 
in services which could affect the body, diemmpact cagnos — 
and these related to meats and drinks, and divers purifica- 
tions. The xa:, before dixaimpact capxos, ought to be omit- 
ted, as it is by Griesbach and others ;—so that those words 
shall not denote other ordinances, but stand in apposition to 
Bowpact and aopact, and drveqogors Pantisuog, to denote the 
imperfection of them all, because they affect the body alone 
and not the mind. Hence it is perfectly plain that no refer- 
ence can be had here to the immersions of inanimate things, 
but only to the purifications of persons. Indeed the whole 
scope of the passage forbids the idea of such immersions. 
What could any one think that the immersion of vessels of 
earth, or wood, had to do with purifying the conscience or 
the heart of a worshipper? A washing of the body, or a 
sprinkling of blood, or of the ashes of a heifer might seem to 
purify the unclean—but not surely the immersion of vessels 
of earth or wood, or of sacks andskins. ‘To refer here, then, 
to such things, is totally unnatural, and entirely out of the 
train of thought. 

5. Besides, the purifications of the person are draqoger, 
diverse, various ;—but the immersions of things are not, 
either in act, or circumstances, or end. If vessels, or things 
became unclean, in the cases specified, they were all im- 
mersed, and all alike—and all for the same end. What 
various immersions here ? 

On the other hand the purifications of men were exceed- 
ingly numerous and of various kinds. Some were legal and 
sacrificial, relating to the atonement, and made by blood. 
Others were moral, relating to regeneration and purity of 
heart, as symbolized, sometimes by various kinds of washing, 
and at other times by sprinkling. To all these various kinds, 
reference is had in the context. Purification by blood, in 
ch. 9: 7, 12, 18, 14, 19, 20, 21, 22, and ch. 10: 1, 2—and in 
numerous other places. Purification by water, and by 
sprinkling of the ashes of a heifer, ch. 9: 13, and 10: 22. 
Why should the Apostle leave purifications so various and 
numerous as these, and so entirely in point, and speak of a 
simple regulation as to the immersion of cups and vessels 
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etc., things altogether foreign to the scope of the passage, as 
Sueqogo Partiouor, that were unable to make perfect the 
worshipper? No man who had not a theory to support 
could bring himself to do such violence to all the laws of 
interpretation in a case so plain. 

6. To conclude,—to give Bantiopot the sense xabupicuot, 
fits the word to include all the kinds of purification spoken 
of in the context. For, as we have seen, xa@agitw has 
an established legal and sacrificial use, in all cases of atone- 
ment by blood. And we have also seen Baazitw standing in 
relations of the same kind. Now in this passage the idea of 
purification by blood greatly predominates, as may be seen 
by examining the passages just referred to; and yet the 
idea of moral purification is also most clearly presented to 
the mind;—and no sense but the one assigned gives the 
word the scope necessary to take in both kinds. But that 
does, and it thus fully meets all the exigencies of the case. 
It is a sense fully to the purpose of Paul ; it is natural, sim- 
ple, easy, obvious, and gives a richness and fullness to all his 
ideas. The idea of immersions is out of the scope and 
spirit of the passage ;—it is forced and unnatural: it is un- 
fitted for the purposes of Paul, and narrows down his ideas 
to topics totally foreign to the subject, and has but one solli- 
tary advantage —it aids in escaping an unwelcome result. 

What evidence is there against all this mass of presump- 
tive reasoning? Does any previous probability, any law of 
language or of the mind, any thing in the context demand 
the idea of immersions? Nothing of this kind. All is the 
other way. The meaning claimed is highly probable, a 
priori, and the whole scope of the passage tends to estab- 
lish it. By all laws of sound philology, then, it is here the 
sense. 


§ 15. 


In Mark 7: 4, 8, and in Luke 11: 38, za@aortw is the nat- 
ural and obvious sense of Baarito, and xabagiouog of Bamrw- 
f408. 

1. This sense fulfils perfectly all the exigencies of the pas- 
sages. I know indeed that it is said by some, that in Mark 
there is a rise in the idea from the lesser washing of the 
hands, which was common before all meals, to the greater 
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washing implied in the immersion of the body after coming 
from the market. But on the other hand, there is simply a 
rise from the specific to the general and indefinite. They 
always wash their hands before meals, and when they return 
from market they also purify themselves, (as the nature of 
the case may require,) before they eat. In the latter case, 
Bloomfield remarks, it denotes a washing of the body, but 
not an immersion, The sense, x«fagitw, also more naturally 
suggests the reply of Christ in Luke. Now do ye Pharisees 
make clean, xadagitere, the outside of the cup, and the platter, 
etc.—where fuatitw seems to suggest xadagitw. I admit 
indeed that the object of immersion might suggest the same 
idea. But such associations of thought are more likely, the 
more obvious the similarity in the meaning of the words. 
But, not to rely on this, I remark, 

2. Nothing in the context demands the sense, immerse, 
and powerful reasons forbid it. 

All must confess that purification is the only idea involved 
in the subject of thought. Now it is no more likely that a 
want of immersion oflended the Pharisee, Luke 11: 38, in 
the case of Christ, than it is that this was the ground of 
offence in the case of the disciples, Mark 7. It does not 
appear that Christ had been to the market. Nor is it likely 
at all that an immersion was expected, as a matter of course, 
before every meal, even on coming from a crowd. The 
offence, in the case of the disciples, was that they had not 
washed their hands. An immersion was not expected of 
them, though they had been in crowds. Why should it be 
of Christ? 

Rosenmuller, on this passage, well remarks, that the ex- 
istence of any such custom of regular immersion, tefore all 
meals, cannot be proved. And the opinions and statements 
of Jewish writers, in after ages, are of very little weight. 
The case narrated in Tobit has, in my mind, more weight, 
in throwing light on actual opinions, than a host of such 
more modern writers. It teaches us clearly that, even in 
cases where it was possible, they attached no peculiar impor- 
tance to the form of immersion, and thought only of a suita- 
ble washing. How much more is this likely to be true of a 
purification, which the Pharisee seemed to expect, as a mat- 
ter of course, before every meal ? 

But above all, the immersion of the couches on which they 
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reclined at meals is out of the question. That this is the 
meaning Of xiwov here, the whole context shows, and all 
impartial critics allow ; and these were large enough for them 
to recline upon, at their ease. And are we to believe that 
the Pharisees, and ail the Jews, were in the habit of immers- 
ing these, just to avoid the inference that Bamritw means to 
purify? What if remarkable instances of superstition, in 
particular sects, can be pointed out ? Is it likelythat a whole 
nation, all the Jews, ever held to a practice like this? That 
they should purify them with various.and uncommanded 
rites is altogether probable. But that they should immerse 
them is totally incredible. 

Mr. Carson seems to feel this point keenly, and yet man- 
fully maintains his ground. He says that he will maintain 
an immersion until its impossibility is proved, and sug- 
gests that the couches might be so made as to be taken 
to pieces for this end! He has proved, he says, the mean- 
ing of the word,—the Holy Ghost affirms that the couches 
were immersed,—and to call this absurd, is to charge the 
Holy Ghost with uttering an absurdity ;—and he is filled 
with horror at the thought, and warns his opponents to be- 
ware of so fearful a crime, and he has a long dissertation on 
the infidel and Unitarian tendencies of allowing difficulties 
to shake our faith in the assertions of God. But what is all 
this to the point? The question is not, Will we believe that 
the couches were immersed if the Holy Ghost says so?—but 
this, Has he said so? And what has Mr. Carson proved? 
Why truly that, in other instances, Semzitc means immerse. 
But does this prove that it means so here’? Does it even 
create a probability that it does? Not at all. The probability, 
as we have shown, is all the other way. Hence the demand 
to prove an impossibility of immersion is altogether unrea- 
sonable. And it is against his own practice in other cases. 
Does he not admit that Bazrw means to dye, or color, when 
it is applied to the beard and hair? And is it impossible to 
dip these ? Improbable it surely is, but not half so much so as 
the immersion of couches. 

The fact is that the whole reasoning against the sense 
claimed for farrito, in these passages, rests on false princi- 
ples. It assumes a violent improbability of the meaning in 
question, and resorts to all manner of shifts, to prove the 
possibility of immersion, as though that were all that the 
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case required, whilst the truth is that no such improbability 
exists, but one directly the reverse, and the whole scope of 
the passage demands the meaning claimed, that is, to purify, 

Were it necessary | would remark more in detail on the 
statements of Prof. Ripley, as to the dipping of hands, and 
the Jewish rules concerning couches, as quoted by Dr. Gill. 
It is sufficient to remark that these ideas are the result of 
the ingenuity of Jater ages, and the existence of any such 
rules or practices, in the days of Christ, is totally devoid of 
proof and even of probability. 


§ 16. 


In the case so often quoted from Sirach, 31: 25, Baazto 
requires the sense, xaOagitw. The passage is this : BamriLone- 
V09 amo PEXQOY KUL Madw aNTOMEVOS aTOV TL wW~PEAyoE TP LovTEH 
avtov. He that is cleansed from a dead body, and again 
toucheth it, of what profit to him is his cleansing ? 

Here I remark : 

1, The sense, xa@ugitw, purify, suits the preposition azo,— 
immerse does not. It is natural to speak of purifying, or 
cleansing from, but not of immersing from, a dead body. 

2. No immersion, in the case of touching a dead body, 
was enjoined, but simply a washing of the body, so as to 
leave room for various modes in various circumstances, and 
it is nut likely that this would be spoken of as an immersion. 

3. The rite of purification from a dead body was complex, 
and no import of the word Sarit, but the one claimed, is 
adapted to include the whole. By far the most important 
one of the rite was the sprinkling of the water, in which had 

een put the ashes of the heifer. Concerning this it is said, 
Num. 19: 13, that whosoever shall not purify himself with 
it, after touching a dead body, * thatsoul shall be cut off from 
Israel, because the water of separation was not sprinkled 
on him.” Of the washing no such thing is said, and Paul, 
Heb. 9: 13, refers to the sprinkling, as if it included the part 
of the rite on which the efiect mainly, if not entirely, depends. 
It is the ashes of a heifer, sprinkling the unclean, that is 
spoken of as sanctifying to the purification of the flesh,— 
ayueter mpos tyr THS Geoxos xabapotyra. Of course the writer 
could not mean to exclude so essential a part of the rite as 
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this, nay its very essence. Nor could he call it an immer- 
sion. It isa sprinkling. It can purify, but it cannot im- 
merse. But the sense, xaéagito, can include both the 
sprinkling and the washing :—for, taken together, they 
purify, and this is the complex result of the whole rite, and 
nothing else. If any object, that it is not consistent to 
apply Aovrep to a complex operation, like this, I ask them, how 
then is it consistent to apply it to the blood of Christ, which 
is spoken of as the blood of sprinkling? And yet we are 
spoken of as washed from our sins in his own blood, where 
jovw is used. The truth is that the sense of dovw is general 
too, and denotes merely a washing or cleansing, without 
respect to mode. Besides, an actual washing is a part of the 
complex rite. 

The effort of Prof. Ripley to establish the sense, bathing, 
from the word dovrgor, is vain. No fact is more notorious 
than that 2ovw, of itself, does not mean to bathe. In this 
respect it is as unlimited to any mode as ym; so much so 
that the vessels, in the vestibules of ancient churches, for 
washing the hands, were called Aovryges, as well as sarge. 
One of the Fathers, as quoted by Suicer, says Aournges tSazos 
nenhnowpevot, Stand before the gate of the church, that you 
may wash your hands (sys), so without the church, sit the 
poor, that by alms you may wash (a2vryg) the hands of your 
soul, I do not quote this passage for the sake of its theology, 
but to show that Jove and its derivatives mean simply to 
wash or to cleanse, and not to bathe, any more than the 
Latin lavo. Circumstances may show that bathing is meant, 
but the word itself does not. 

Mr. Carson says that all reasoning from this passage pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the Jews had made no addi- 
tions to the rite. Not so. It proceeds upon the assumption 
that they had not omitted its very essence, the sprinkling 
with the ashes of a heifer, and that they would not call this 
an immersion, but a purification, as in fact it was; and that 
as no immersion was enjoined, but simply washing, so the 
sense, immersion, is not to be assumed without necessity and 
without proof, and against the whole probability of the case. 

That the Jews did take the view of this rite that I claim, 
is plain from the account given of it by Philo. He directs 
the whole attention to sprinkling and nothing else ; vol. 2. 
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p. 251.* He says Moses does this philosophically, for most 
others are sprinkled with unmixed water, some with sea or 
river water, others with water drawn from the fountains, 
But Moses employed ashes for this purpose. Then, as to 
the manner, they put them into a vessel, pour on water,— 
then moisten branches of hyssop with the mixture, (ex zov 
xoauatos Bantortags voconov x2adovs,) then sprinkle it upon 
those who are to be purified, cow xaOampouevos. And this 
account was written after the passage in question. Here 
we note, in passing, a use of Baatw with ex, at war with the 
idea to dip, and consistent only with the idea to moisten or 
wet. 

Now for what reason are we to set aside probabilities like 
these? Merely to avoid so simple, natural and probable a 
conclusion, as that Bazzitw sometimes means simply to puri- 
fy, as in this case it most clearly does. 


§ 17. 


The case of Judith also sustains the same view. In Ju- 
dith 12: 7, we are told that she remained in the camp of Hol- 
ofernes three days, and, by night, that is, on each night, she 
went out to the valley of Bethulia and purified or washed 
herself, in the camp at the fountain of water. ITapeuewev » 
ty mapeuBody Huepag ToEIC, xo eSEoQEVveTO KATH VUXTE EIS THY PUL- 
eayya Berviova xa epantilero ev ty magemPody emt tS mHys 
tov vdatos. 

Here we notice that the purification in question was per- 
formed in the camp, and at or near the fountain—and for 
three nights in succession. In the case of Tobit, a man ata 
river, and away from all observation, we know that immer- 
sion was more probable. But here a female, in a camp, 
and at or near a fountain, it is insisted, did immerse herself, 
three nights in succession. We are told of her courage and 
faith, and of possible bathing places near the spring, and all for 
what? To avoid so obvious a conclusion as that the writer 
merely means to say that she purified, or washed herself, 
without reference to the mode. Inthe case of Susannah, we 
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* The edition in the Andover Library. Its edition and 
date I did not note. 
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are told that she desired to wash herself, Jovoac6ai, in the 
garden, because it was warm. Here she could shut the 
doors and be alone, v. 17. Yet the writer says merely 
wash. But in the case of Judith, even in a camp, he must 
needs insist, it seems, on the mode, and that mode must be 
immersion. And what reason is there for all this? Is not 
the sense xafagilw, a priori, probable? Yes. Does it not 
fulfil all the exigencies ofthe case? Yes. Was it of any im- 
portance to specify the mode? No. Do the circumstances 
of the case call for immersion? No; they seem, at first sight 
entirely to forbid it ; and nothing but skill in suggesting possi- 
bilities can at all remove the impression. In fact the circum- 
stances of the case have led the vast majority of minds in all 
ages to feel that immersion is not the meaning here,—and that 
to purify or to wash is. Hence it is that Mr. Carson, in his 
arduous attempt to prove that Baaztw never means to wash, 
irrespective of mode, is obliged to admit that he has “all the 
lexicographers and commentators” against him. p. 79. 


§ 18, 


No contrary probability, or usage, can be established from 
the writers of the New Testament age, or of the preceding 


age, who used the Alexandrine Greek. It will be noticed 
that the argument thus far is specific, and relates to a relig. 
ious usage, produced at a particular time, and by particular 
circumstances definitely and clearly marked. Now to re- 
fute this argument, it is of no use to go to writers who lived 
and wrote entirely out of this range of circumstances and 
ideas. It could only prove that, in other circumstances, 
another usage of the word did exist, and this no one need 
deny. 

But it is very noticeable that, in the very writers where 
alone proof of an opposite religious usage, or even of a proba- 
bility of it, can, reasonably be looked for, there is none to be 
found. It is in these very writings that the whole current 
of probability, and of usage, sets strongly the other way. 

1 do not deny that these writers do also use the word gaz- 
ritw, in other circumstances, and in a secular sense, to denote 
immersion, sinking, overwhelming or oppression. But this 
only proves that the two usages did coexist; just as Mr. 
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Carson proves that the two usages of famrw did coexist in 
Hippocrates, and that the existence of the one did not dis- 
prove the existence of the other. So, at least four meanings of 
the word spring coexist, and yet no one infers from one that 
the others do not exist. 

That the religious usage of these writers all sets one way, 
one obvious and admitted fact may show. Mr. Carson ad- 
mits that all the lexicographers and commentators do assign 
to the word Barritw the unlimited sense to wash, or cleanse, 
Now on what writers do they rely? Beyond all dispute on 
the writers of Alexandrine Greek,—the very writers who 
have furnished all the facts on which this argument is based. 
And these writers, be it noticed, furnish no presumption or 
usage the other way. Even in those minuter shades of mean- 
ing, which are furnished by allusion, comparison or associa- 
tion of ideas, all things tend the same way. So, in the 
account of the baptism of Paul, the sacrificial reference of 
Baptism is plainly indicated, Acts 22: 16: Arise and be bap- 
tised, and wash away thy sins, Avacras Bamriom nat amodov- 
cat Tas apagtias cov, calling upon the name of the Lord. Here 
we have faith in Christ, the washing away or pardon of sins, 
and a purification intended to symbolize it. Baarica, purity 
thyself, or be purified bodily,—azodovom tag auagriag, wash 
away thy sins, as to the mind, by calling on the name of the 
Lord. Here the antithesis and correspondence are beautiful 
and complete, and one seems naturally to suggest the other. 
So the case in Peter 3: 21, where he speaks of baptism as 
saving us, is far more natural and beautiful, if we adopt this 
sense, for he seems to think that, if he left the word Baazic- 
po unguarded, he might be taken to mean the external pu- 
rification of the body. But as this does not save us, and as 
nothing but the purification of the mind does, he guards him- 
self and says, | do not mean the putting away of the filth of 
the flesh, by the purification of which I speak, but the answer 
of a good conscience towards God. Hence, too, the legal or 
sacrificial sense lies upon the very face of the passage,—for 
it is the purification of the conscience by atoning blood, to 
which he refers, and not to an external washing at all; and 
I need not say to any one who can feel the nice correspond- 
encies of words, how much more beautiful and clear the 
whole passage becomes by assigning to Bamrisue the sense 
of a spiritual purification, by the blood of Christ, which 
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Peter affirms that it has. On the subject, however, of the 
external washing in this case, I shall speak more at large un- 
der another head. 

So too the account given by Josephus of the baptism of 
John, Antiq. B. xviii. c. 5, § 2, presents the same train of 
thought to the mind. Instead of the awkward transiation of 
Whiston I prefer to give a free statement of the obvious 
sense, and to quote the original where critical exactness is 
needed. 

John, he says, informed the Jews that before they could 
be baptized they must commence and profess the practice 
of piety towards God, and justice towards each other—and 
that their baptism would be acceptable to God, if they did 
not rely upon it as a means of putting away a part only of 
their sins, but used it merely as a means of purifying the 
body, to indicate that the soul had been previously, thorough- 
ly purified by righteousness. 

To denote baptism he uses the word Sazryois, and to de- 
note its import he states that they are to use it, eq ayrewe tov 
somatos, ate de xe tug wryns Sixerocvry mooexxexabaguerns. 
Now here, I remark that there was nothing to cause Jose- 
phus or any other Jew to think of the mode, or to attach 
any importance to it. No idea of a fancied reference, in the 
rite, to the death of Christ, could bias his mind towards the 
sense immerse. ‘To him, it is plain, that it meant nothing 
but purifying the body, to indicate that the mind had been 
previously thoroughly purified by righteousness; and he 
speaks just as he would, if these ideas had been suggested 
by the name of the rite ; in other words, just as he would if 
xa@buoots had stood in the place of Bazrnots. 

Now although I would not rely on such places for proof, 
against a strong contrary probability, yet when I find them 
so perfectly coincident with all other facts, when all shades 
of probability so perfectly harmonize and blend in a com- 
mon result, 1 cannot hesitate, for 1 see no good reason for 
doubt. It is not a solitary fact on which the argument rests. 
To overthrow it, the whole current of probability must be 
reversed, and so striking a coincidence and harmony of mean- 
ing, in so many independent passages, be supposed to exist 
without a cause. Particular errors may no doubt be de- 
tected in the argument, and individual passages, viewed out 
of their relations, may be made to admit another possible 
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sense. But that a fair and comprehensive view of all the 
facts of the case can be made to lead to a result opposite to 
the one here maintained, | shall not think possible, until J 
see it done; and there are no new and undiscovered means 
for doing it. The facts all lie within a given and definite 
compass, and they can easily be placed before the minds of 
all. If any that bear on the case have been omitted, it can 
easily be shown. If not, then it must be shown that the 
principles, on which this argument rests, are unsound, or that 
they have not been accurately applied, and | am not aware 
that either of these things can be done. 

The argument, from the usage of the writers of Alexan- 
drine Greek is now at.an end. Other considerations, as it 
regards this part of the subject, still remain ; but the state- 
ment of them will be deferred till the leading objections to 
this view shall claim our attention. 

I shall now proceed to show that evidence of the truth of 
this view is also to be found m the writings of the Fa. 
thers. 

I appeal to them, not because 1 think that their opinions, 
on questions of interpretation, or sacred philology, are of 
much weight, for it is well known to all, either that their 
attainments in biblical literature were stnall, or that their 
principles of philology were to a great extent fluctuating or 
unsound. Nor do I appeal to them, because I deem their 
theological opinions of peculiar weight. They deserve, 
indeed, a respectful attention, and are of great use in investi- 
gating the history of opinions. Moreover they often furnish 
rich and valuable materials for thought. But nothing can 
be more desperate than the attempt to make a regular and 
harmonious system of truth from their works. The sentence 
of Milton on them is well known; and though, if left un- 
balanced by other considerations, it would produce undue 
neglect, yet it is essentially based on truth. But I refer to 
them, simply as furnishing facts in the history of language, 
and it will be my object to show that these facts are such as 
would naturally flow from the truth of the view which | 
have given. 

My position then is this: if we admit that in the days of 
Christ, xeagito was the import of Bamrita, taking all the 
texts in the New Testament in which the word occurs, and 
the ideas connected with the rite, and looking at the laws of 
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the mind and the natural course of thought, we shall find 
that no view can so well explain the usus loquendi of the 
Fathers and the opinions entertained by them, and by their 
opponents, of the import and effects of the rite. 


§ 19. 


This view shows how avayervao, to regenerate, and other 
words of like import, could easily become, with the Fathers, 
synonymes of Saartw. That these words did so become, 
is a notorious fact, as will presently be proved, but a satis- 
factory reason is not commonly assigned. The true reason 
appears to be this: xe@#agitw, and of course Banrito, in its 
spiritual sense, is in fact a synonyme of «avayerrvaw ;—for 
what is it to purify the spirit, but to regenerate? In fact 
this very form of speech is used to denote this thing, Acts 
15:9. He made no difference between them and us, “having 
purified their hearts by faith,” ry more: xafagioas tas xapdueg 
avtwv. So too the pure in heart, xabapor ty xaodue, shall see 
God, Matt. 5: 8. Who gave himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and purify, xe@agusy, unto him- 
self a peculiar people, Tit. 2: 14. So Eph. 5: 26. 

Now in a case where analogical senses exist, one external 
and material and the other spiritual, it is natural that they 
should run into each other, and terms applied to one be 
applied to the other. Thus if Saazto means to purify, then 
there is natural purification and spiritual purification, or 
regeneration, and there would be a tendency to use urayerraw 
to denote the latter idea and also to transfer it to the exter- 
nal rite. And, at first, it would be so done as merely to be 
the name of the rite, and not to denote its actual efficacy. 
So in Justin Martyr, Sarit is rarely, if ever, used at all to 
describe the rite, but avayerraw. Eneta ayorta vg’ juor 
vb vdwp esti xe TOOTOY avayErrEeceM@s OV xe Hues avayerynOy- 
uev avayervorrar :—Then they are brought by us where there 
is water, and in the manner of regeneration, in which we 
were regenerated, they are regenerated ; that is, in the man- 
ner of baptism, wherein we were baptized, they are bap- 
tized. And this use was general and familiar, as may be 
fully seen in the quotations collected by Wall in his history 
of infant baptism. 

Now the idea to immerse has no such spiritual and ana- 
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logical sense to denote regeneration, and of course cannot 
explain such a transfer. 

If it is said that this use grew out of the idea of baptis- 
mal regeneration, whiclvearly prevailed, I ask again, what 
led to its early prevalence? To this inquiry no other view 
can give so satisfactory a reply as the one which I maintain. 


§ 20. 


This view explains not only the early prevalence of the 
idea of baptismal regeneration, but also of the other extreme, 
the entire denial of water baptism. 

The facts are these. There are two kinds of purification, 
that of the Spirit, and that of water ;-- one real and effectual, 
the other only a symbol, an external rite, and yet both are 
called by.the same name, purification, or baptism. 

Now in the New Testament there is a class of texts, in 
which the true and spiritual purification alone is spoken of, 
and a saving energy is ascribed to it; as Eph. 4: 5, Gal. 3: 
27, 1 Cor. 12: 13, Rom. 6: 3, 4, Col. 2: 12, Eph. 5: 26, 
1 Pet. 3: 21, Titus 3:5, John 3:5. That the external form 
cannot be here spoken of, I propose to show in another 
place. I refer to these passages here to illustrate fully the 
idea. 

But soon, what was at first said only of the essential 
spiritual purification, was attached to the form, according to 
the uniform tendency of the human mind to sink from the 
spirit to the form, and thus made baptismal regeneration, 
and all its train of errors. And as one extreme begets 
another, those who opposed this view as too carnal, relying 
on those passages where baptism denotes clearly no more 
than-a spiritual purification, would deny that the form was 
to be used at all. In practice, words are things. Systems 
grow out of words. And a word of a double analogical 
sense, like purify, would naturally give rise to the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration, on the one side, and to an entire 
denial of water baptism on the. other; and that such were 
the results all know. On the other hand, the word in the 
sense to immerse, tends to no such result, for the spiritual 
sense, in this usage, has no relation at all to regeneration or 
purity in any form, and denotes, as before stated, only to 
overwhelm, to oppress. And it deserves notice, that the 
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same passages, which, by this process of sinking the spirit- 
ual in the natural, gave rise to the gross errors of baptismal 
regeneration, are still the passages which, in consequence of 
the general concession of the church that they relate to the 
external form, fill the hands of the Campbellites, and other 
errorists of the like kind, with their most powerful weapons. 

Had the word been xadagitw, so that its analogical uses 
could have been noticed, and its real import felt, the root of 
the error would have been seen. But by using the word 
baptize, as a technic, the eye has been entirely blinded to 
the Jaws which influenced the mind in its original use. And, 
until that class of passages, from which the doctrine of bap- 
tismal regeneration sprung, is restored to their original, true 
and spiritual sense, the occasions of this pernicious error can 
never be thoroughly eradicated from the Christian church. 

Hence I do not ascribe the origin of the usage of «rayer- 
veo, a8 a Synonyme of farzitw, to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration as some do,—but rather believe that the naturat 
and early use of this word to denote the rite, and a false ap- 
plication of certain texts to it, gave rise to the doctrine it- 
self, and that, when this doctrine was established, the whole 
range of Janguage pertaining to regeneration passed over to 
the rite, as mas, qwrionos, makiyyervecia, Ovoyervecta, avania- 
cig ;—that 1s, light, illumination, regeneration, the divine 
generation, a new creation. Hence also mwritw, to baptize. 


§ 21. 


Besides this general reasoning from well known facts, there 
is also philological proof that the word was often used by 
the Fathers in the sense ze@agito. Thatthe other sense also 
occurs I need not deny; for they were originally formed 
rather in the school of classic, than of Alexandrine Greek. 
In their case two currents met, and we are not to look so 
much for universally consistent use, as for evidence that the 
Alexandrine current did mingle in the stream. Hence I 
remark, 

1. The earlier Christian writers do not so often use the 
word Saumritw, as some synonyme derived from the sense to 
purify, as avayerraw, as before stated. Nor do they fix the 
mind on the idea immerse, but on purification, and use such 
paraphrases as denote it. Thus, after the passage of Justin 
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Martyr already quoted, he says, in describing the mode of 
regeneration or baptism, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, dovzgor zowovrtm, they wash 
or purify them, 

2. They often use Bazriopog in the legal and sacrificial] 
sense, so as to exelude any idea but xabagipos. So Chrysos- 
tom, Hom. 33, says, “ He calls his cross and death, a cup and 
baptism,—a cup, because he readily drank it ; baptism,(Sezzic- 
por,) because by it he purified, exa#yger, the world ;” that is, 
he calls it purification, because by it he purified the world, 
in which case the sense is sacrificial, he made atonement for 
the world,--and the reason assigned depends, for all its 
force, on giving to pamtiopog the sacrificial sense zabagicpos. 
I do not quote this, nor the following passages, because | 
believe that he assigns the true reason, but simply to illus- 
trate his use of language. 

So Theophylact, on Matt. 20: 22, 23, says, “ He calls his 
death Baarispor og xabagrizor ovte mart@v ur ; as making a 
purification, or expiation for all of us,” where the whole 
force, as before, rests on giving to Bamzipor the sacrificial 
sense zabaoiwpor. As if he had said, he calls his death a pu- 
rification, because it was designed to purify all of us. So, 
on Mark 10: 38, 39, he says, “ He calls his cross Bemricuor, 
as about to make a_ purification: for sins,” xabupuspor ton 
éuagtwr. Here the sacrificial sense is still more evident, 
and undeniable, and requires Bazriouor to mean xefagiouor, 
as before. Many other passages of a like kind could be ad- 
duced, but it is needless. 

3. They sometimes, in describing the rite, use x«Odipw or 
xebagito alone. Thus Gregory-Nazianz. says, owe: xaOaipo- 
pevov Iycovy ev tp Logdury tiv sayy xabagow paddor de eyricor- 
ra TH xa0apcu ta tdata—ov yao 8y avtog edeto xaOAapGEwS O «I- 
ow THY duaptier Tov xoouov ; that is, thou shalt see Jesus puri- 
fied, i. e. baptized, in the Jordan, with my purification, i. e. 
baptism, or rather, sanctifying the waters, by his purification: 
for he did not need purification who taketh away the sins of 
the world) Here Sarit fs not used at all in describing the 
rite, and in its place is used x4a:gm and its derivatives, both 
in a moral and sacrificial sense. 

Again, “ He who can take away the sins of others,” ov 
xaHooimy evexce El TH VEMUTH EpYETEA, AD Wore SYVpLY VTOIS Er- 
Gere xabugrixyy, does not come to the water for the sake of 
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being purified himself, but to impart to it a purifying 
power. 

Here, as before, I do not vouch for the truth of the ideas. 
They are pregnant with superstition. From the notion that 
Christ, at his baptism, gave to the water a purifying power, 
came the idea of holy water, and of a mysterious influence 
or presence in the water of baptism, which is a constituent 
part of the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. Still the 
passages are of no less importance in showing the use of 
words ; and for this alone I quote them. 

It would be of no avail, here; to say that the Fathers did 
in fact immerse ; this could not decide that purify was not 
the sense,—and even if it could be shown that some of them 
use the word paa7:f@ to denote the act of immersion in baptism, 
it would avail nothing. It would only prove inconsistent usage. 
But in the confluence of classical and Alexandrine Greek, 
after the days of Christ, and in writers so various and so 
multifarious, we are not to look for consistent usage. It is 
enough that we find the usage claimed. We should rather 
expect a transition from the original ideas of the New Tes- 
tament writers, through a period of inconsistent usage, till, 
as the form usurped the place of the spirit, and a supersti- 
tious efficacy was attached to immersion, the original sense 
would disappear, and ihe name of the form alone remain, as 
is the case in the Greek Church at the present day. 

I do not expect to find in the Fathers a correct philosoph- 
ical account of the origin or progress of their own errors. 
They assign different, and often inconsistent reasons for the 
usages of language already adverted to. It is enough for 
me that I have the facts before me, and the laws of the 
mind to explain them. They are just such as | should ex- 
pect, on the supposition that the original religious sense of 
Bamrila was xabagilo. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


Historica Sxetcu or Deism. 
By Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D., Prof. Theol., Theol. Sem., Bangor, Me. 


By Deism is meant that form of religion, which admits the 
existence of a Supreme Being, but denies that he has made 
a supernatural revelation of his truth and will to mankind, 
in the Scriptures. in other words, it is that form of religion 
which, while it admits the Divine existence, denies the truth 
and inspiration of the Bible. 

Of Deism, as of most other forms of error, there are dif- 
ferent degrees. There are those, who professedly and openly 
discard revelation, avowing that its claims to have come from 
God are without foundation. There are others, who, while 
they do not professedly discard the Bible, are yet its real 
opposers and enemies. They secretly reproach it, en- 
deavor to undermine it, and labor to turn its doctrines 
into ridicule and contempt. It will be seen, that this second 
class of Deists has been much more numerous, in modern 
times, than the first. 

There is still a third class of men, who fall fairly within 
the ranks of Infidelity, who, while they admit that the Bible 
contains a revelation from God, stil] leave it to each individ. 
ual to determine what, and how much, this revelation is. It 
is not the whole Bible, but is contained in the Bible; and 
every reader of the Bible is to judge for himself, what por- 
tions of it are to be regarded as of Divine origin, and what 
not. A principle such as this amounts obviously to a species 
of infidelity ; since it is a manifest rejection of the canoni- 
cal Scriptures as an infallible rule of faith and life. One 
person sets aside this passage as constituting no part of the 
revelation, and another that; and we need a new Bible, to 
inform us what parts ofthe Old are to be received, and 
what rejected. . 

In presenting a brief account of discussions relative to the 
Divine authority of the Scriptures, I shall have no occasion 
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to go farther back than to the first age of Christianity. The 
Jews were a people by themselves. They held their Scrip- 
tures as a sacred deposit, which they were to keep, rather 
than circulate ; and the surrounding nations were either so 
entirely ignorant of these Scriptures, or they held them in so 
much contempt, as to enter into no controversy respecting 
them. The ancient idolaters would all have rejected the 
Jewish Scriptures ; or, at best, would have placed them on 
a level with the responses of their own oracles, and the 
dreamings of their own diviners, but previous to the Christian 
era, | am not aware that there was any considerable contro- 
versy respecting them. 

Near the close of the first century, Josephus published his 
Antiquities at Rome. They were written in the Greek lan- 
guage, and for the express purpose of vindicating the great an- 
tiquity of the Hebrew nation, and of making the Greeks and 
Romans acquainted with their history. But some ofthe iearned 
Greeks, who read the books of Josephus, were very incred- 
ulous as to his statements; and entered into formal contro- 
versy with him on the subject. Their writings are now lost; 
but a triumphant refutation of them, from the pen of Jose- 
phus, is extant. His two books against Apion, in which he 
refutes the calumnies, not only of Apion, but of several oth- 
ers, and demonstrates, from the early records of the Chal- 
deans, Egyptians, and Phenicians, the high antiquity of the 
Hlebrews, will remain as a monument of the learning of 
Josephus, and of his zeal for the honor of his people. 

The earliest enemies of the Christian Scriptures were the 
Jews and heathens. With the Jewish unbelievers, several 
of the early fathers engaged in controversy. The dialogue 
of Justin with Trypho, the Jew, is still extant, in which the 
former endeavors to prove to the latter, from the writings of 
the Jewish prophets, that the Messiah has come, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ. 

The first efforts of the Pagans against the Christians were 
directed, not so much to discredit their writings, as to defame 
their characters, and destroy their lives. Because these 
Christians had no images among them, and refused to wor- 
ship the idols of the heathen, they were charged with athe- 
ism. And because they were constrained from a regard to 
their own safety, tohold their meetings in private, and often 
in the night season, they were accused of practising in them 
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the most foul and horrible crimes. To refute these calum- 
nies, and stay the effusion of innocent blood, was the object of 
most of the Apologies for the Christian faith which were early 
written. Several of these Apologies, particularly those of 
Justin, Tertullian, and Minucius Felix, we have in our hands, 
and they should be diligently pondered by every Christian 
student. Next to the writings of the Apostles, they furnish 
the best exposition, and the most authentic monument, of 
primitive Christianity. 

The first of the heathen philosophers who entered into 
formal controversy with the ancient Christians, was Celsus, 
an Epicurean, who lived about the middle of the second 
century. His work against Christianity, which he entitled 
“The True Word,” is irrecoverably lost, except so much of 
it as may be extracted from the reply of Origen, which was 
published almost a hundred years after Celsus was dead. 
Enough of it, however, remains, to give us a pretty full idea 
of the character of the work. Amidst a multitude of frivo- 
lous objections, and much ridicule and reproach, he bears the 
most unequivocal testimony to the authenticity of our sacred 
books, and to some of the more material facts of the Serip- 
ture history. He speaks of the Pentateuch as an acknowl- 
edged writing of Moses. He was familiar with the books of 
the Old Testament, and represents them as having a Divine 
authority among Jews and Christians. He not only admits, 
but insists, that the Gospels were written by the early fol- 
lowers of Christ. “From your own writings ye have these 
things. We make use of no other witness. Ye fall in 
your own snare.” He admits that our Saviour performed 
many miracles, though, like most of the idolaters of that age, 
he ascribes them to magic. “Supposing these things to be 
wrought by him, they are of the same nature with the works 
of enchanters, and of them who have learned of the Egyp- 
tians.” On the whole, I regard the work of Celsus as one 
of great interest to the Christian student. It furnishes a 
most important link in that strong chain of evidence, which 
goes to establish the authenticity and Divine authority of our 
sacred books. 

Cotemporary with Celsus was the Greek critic and satir- 
ist, Lucian. He satisfied himself with ridiculing the Chris- 
tians, without any very serious attempts at opposition. 

Near the middle of the next century flourished Porphyry, 
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a learned eclectic philosopher and voluminous author. 
He published a work in opposition to the Christians, in 
fifteen books, which was repiied to, at great length, by 
Methodius, Eusebius the historian, and Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea. Through the mistaken zeal of some of the Christian 
Emperors, particularly of Theodosius, the work of Porphyry 
was suppressed and extirpated, so that no copies of it were 
left. We can judge of it, therefore, only from some scat- 
tered fragments, which may be collected from Eusebius, Je- 
rome, and other ancient writers, It seems that Porphyry 
had strong objections to the prophecies of Daniel. These 
productions were so remarkable, and had been so remarka- 
bly fulfilled, that Porphyry insisted, in opposition to the 
strongest historical proofs, that the book of Danie! must have 
been written subsequent to the reign of Alexander, and after 
the principal events purporting to be foretold in it, had been 
accomplished. 

At the period of which we now speak (the middle and lat- 
ter part of the third century), when Christianity had made 
great progress, and was exciting attention and interest every 
where, numerous heathen philosophers and rhetoricians took 
up their pens in earnest to refute it ; but in most instances, 
not only their works, but their names have perished! I shall 
notice but two or three of them—the only ones, however, of 
whose writings we have any knowledge. 

Hierocles flourished near the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, and was a principal adviser and promoter of the Dio- 
cletian persecution. Not content with destroying the inno- 
cent Christians, he took up his pen to oppose and revile 
them. He endeavored to show, that the sacred Scriptures 
destroy themselves, by means of their numerous self-contra- 
dictions. He reviled the Apostles as ignorant and illiterate 
propagators of falsehood, some of whom got their livelihood 
by fishing. He does not deny our Saviour’s miracles, but 
supposes, with Celsus, that they were performed by magic ; 
alleging that Apollonius Tyanzus was as great a magician 
and miracle-worker as he. In proof of this, Hierocles abridged 
and republished a life of Apollonius, which had been previ- 
ously written by Philostratus, an Athenian. 

As much was said of this Apollonius, at the period of 
which we here speak, and as he has been referred to by in- 
fidels in modern times as the rival and compeer of our Sav- 
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iour, it may not be improper to annex a brief account of 
him. He was horn at Tyana, a city of Cappadocia, near 
the commencement of the Christian era. He early joined 
himself to the Pythagoreans, and faithfully practised all the 
requisite austerities, in order to an initiation into that com- 
munity. He endeavored to imitate Pythagoras as closely as 
possible, and like him travelled extensively in foreign lands, 
At length, he established himself at Ephesus, and there 
gathered a school after the manner of the ancient Pythago- 
rean college. He practised magical arts, and professed to 
have much intercourse with the gods; but the wonders re- 
corded of him, and the stories which he told, are so abso- 
lutely incredible and ridiculous, as to render him entirely 
unworthy of confidence. Thus he affirms, that the Bramins 
of India, among whom he travelled, keep tubs full of rain, 
wind, and thunder, constantly by them, which they bestow 
upon their friends, or inflict upon their enemies, according to 
their pleasure—that the earth swells and rolls, like the 
waves of the sea, only with the touch of a Bramin’s wand ; 
—that at the feasts of the Bramins, there is no need of ser- 
vanis, since the chairs, stools, pots, cups, dishes and plates 
understand every one its own office, ahd move spontaneously, 
hither and thither, as the case requires. He asserts that, in 
the course of his travels, he found, in one country, the women 
half black and half white; in another, a nation of pigmies, 
living underground ; in another, apes as large as men, and a 
kind of beasts whith had faces like men, and bodies like 
lions. In another country which he visited, he found wool 
growing out of the ground like grass, and dragons as plenty as 
sheep in other places. Apgellonius pretended to be familiar, 
not only with all the languages of men, but also with those 
of beasts and birds ; which gift he assures us he acquired 
instantly, in consequence of eating a dragon’s heart. Such 
are some of the narrations of Apollonius; all gravely related 
by his veracious biographer ; and this is the man whom un- 
believers, in ancient and in modern times, have undertaken 
to hold up, as the compeer of our blessed Saviour. 

I shal! notice but another of the ancient enemies of Christi- 
anity, and this isthe Emperor Julian. This man was born, A. 
D. 331, and educated among the Christians. He was a ne- 
phew of Constantine the great, and upon the death of the sons 
of Constantine, became sole Emperor of Rome. In the time 
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of his prosperity, Julian renounced the Christian faith, be- 
came bigotedly attached to the Pagan theology, and near 
the close of life published a book, with the design of over- 
throwing Christianity. Like most who had preceded him on 
the same side of the question, Julian admits the authenticity 
of the sacred books of the Christians, and the miracles of 
our Saviour, and urges various objections drawn from the 
books themselves. ‘These objections were replied to, at great 
length, by Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem. 

From the death of Julian, which took place, A. D. 363, 
there was no longer any organized opposition to the Chris- 
tian faith in the Roman empire ; and no writer of any note 
appeared in opposition to Christianity for the next thousand 
years. The Christian world was agitated with various inter- 
nal controversies ; but the great controversy respecting the 
foundations of the Christian faith was permitted to slumber. 

In the thirteenth century, there were those in Italy, who 
were regarded as enemies of the Christian religion; but 
whether they were Deists, or Atheists, or what form their 
infidelity assumed, it is not easy to determine. 

In the sixteenth century, complaints were again made of 
Deists in different parts of Europe, particularly in Italy and 
Germany. Among these, we find the name of no less a per- 
sonage than Leo X. He is reported to have said, that he 
“considered the Christian religion a fable, though a very 
gainful one.” Another of the infidels of this age was that 
impersonation of vanity, and of literary and medical quack- 
ery, Paracelsus. 

The first in the ranks of English Deists, who have appeared 
in modern times, was Lord Edward Herbert, Baron of Cher- 
bury. He published his book, de Veritate, in the year 1624, 
and several works subsequent to this, in all of which he as- 
serts the sufficiency, universality, and absolute perfection of 
the religion of nature. ‘I'his universal religion he reduces to 
the five following articles: “1. There is one Supreme God. 
2. He is chiefly to be worshipped, 3. Piety and virtue con- 
stitute the principal part of his worship. 4. If we repent of 
our sins, God will pardon them. 5. There is a future state 
of rewards and punishments.” 

Lord Herbert is represented as being himself an amiable, 
moral man ; although the morality which he inculcated was 
of a very loose character. In his book de Veritate, he in- 
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sists that those are not to be condemned, who are urged to 
sin by any thing growing out of their particular bodily con- 
stitution, more than a dropsical person is to be condemned for 
immoderate thirst. 

With all his philosophy, Lord Herbert was not wholly free 
from the charge of superstition. When he had prepared his 
book de Veritate, he was still uncertain whether to publish 
it; and he prayed to God, that if it was his will the book 
should be published, he would deign to give him a sign from 
heaven. “Immediately,” he says, “1 received a sign. A 
loud though gentle noise came forth from the heavens, (for 
it was like nothing on earth,) which so cheered and comfort- 
ed me, that I could but regard my petition as granted. 
Whereupon | resolved to print my book.”—Thus this im- 
pugner of all revelation professed to have received a direct 
revelation, and to have been governed by it in an important 
question of duty. 

Charles Blount was a follower of Lord Herbert, and pub- 
lished a translation of one of his books. He also published 
a translation of Philostratus’ life of Apollonius Tyanzus, with 
Notes, designing to hold him up as a rival magician and 
worker of miracles, in opposition to our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Blount became desperately in love with his own sister-in-law, 
and wished to marry her; and because she refused him, he 
put an end to his life, about the year 1690. 

Of Hobbes, some notice was taken in a previous article. 
I regard him as rather an Atheist, than a Deist.—The same 
may be said of Toland, who lived at about the same time 
with Hobbes. He published a work, entitled Pantheisticon, 
in which he avows himself an admirer of the philosophy of 
Spinoza, which really acknowledges no God but the uni- 
verse. He published another work, called Amyntor, in which 
he endeavors to show that the apocryphal books of the New 
‘Testament have as high claims to be considered of Divine 
authority, as any of those belonging to the canon. 

Among the infidels of Great Britain, who have appeared 
successively during the last hundred and fifty years, are the 
Ear! of Shaftesbury, the Earl of Rochester, Collins, Wool- 
ston, Tindall, Morgan, Neville, Harrington, Chubb, Dodwell, 
Hume, Lord Bolingbroke, and more recently, Gibbon and 
Thomas Paine. 

Lord Shaftesbury published his characteristics in the year 
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1711, in which, notwithstanding his efforts at concealment, 
his opposition to Christianity is sufficiently manifest. 

The Earl of Rochester, after having done more than 
almost any other man to corrupt the age in which he lived, 
and having ruined his own health by a life of debauchery, 
became at length a hopeful penitent and convert, and ended 
his days a very decided believer. Among the last acts of 
his life was a request and an injunction, that all his profane 
and lewd writings should be burned. 

Anthony Collins published a discourse on Free Thinking, 
in 1707; and afterwards a book entitled, “ The Grounds and 
Reasons of the Christian Religion.” In this latter work, he 
allows Christianity no other foundation than the allegorical, 
or (as he understood it) the false sense of the Jewish pro- 
phecies. 

Woolston published several discourses on the miracles of 
our Saviour, in which, under pretence of defending the alle- 
gorical sense of Scripture, he endeavors utterly to destroy 
the truth of the facts recorded in the gospels. He asserts 
that the four gospels, taken in a literal sense, are “full of 
improbabilities, incredibilities, and gross absurdities; that 
they are like Gulliverian tales of persons and things which, 
out of the romance, never had a being; that neither the 
Fathers, the Apostles, nor Jesus himself ever intended that 
his miracles should be taken in the literal, but in the mysti- 
cal and parabolical sense.” He casts base and scurrilous 
reflections on the character of our blessed Lord ; and yet 
he charges the bishop of London with ignorance or maltce, 
in representing him as a promoter of infidelity. Woolston 
was a clergyman of the church of England. 

Dr. Tindall discovered his infidelity, in a work entitled, 
“Christianity as old as the Creation ;” in which, though he 
pretends a high regard for the Christian religion, he uses his 
utmost efforts to discard all revelation, as useless and need- 
less, and sets himself to expose and subvert the revelations 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. Those who wish for 
positive precepts in religion, Tindall honors with the name 
of Demonists, representing them as enemies to the exercise 
of reason, and even below the brutes. 

Another attempt against religion was made in England by 
Dr. Morgan, in his book entitled, “ The Moral Philosopher.” 
Though he professes himself a Christian, “on the footing,” 
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as he says, “of the New Testament,” still, he insinuates 
reflections on the character of the Saviour, and endeavors to 
invalidate the attestation given to Christianity, by the bestow- 
ment of miraculous powers. He represents the apostles as 
preaching different gospels, and the New Testament as a 
jumble of inconsistent religions. Doctors Tindall and Mor- 
gan honored themselves and their followers with the appella- 
tion of Christian Deists. 

In the posthumous writings of Mr. Chubb, notwithstanding 
all his professions to the contrary, he clearly shows himself 
an enemy to Christianity. He does not allow a particular 
providence, or admit that prayer to God is a duty. He 
seems in doubt with respect even to a future state of exist- 
ence. He absolutely rejects the Jewish Scriptures, but 
expresses a very favorable opinion of the religion of Maho- 
met. 

In the year 1742, Mr. Dodwell published his famous 
pamphlet, entitled “ Christianity not founded on Argument.” 
Under the semblance of great zeal for the Christian religion, 
he endeavors to show, that this religion has no foundation 
in reason, but rests on “a constant and particular revelation 
or inspiration, imparted separately and supernaturally to each 
individual.” 

Near akin to this were the sentiments of Mr. Hume, as 
expressed in the conclusion of his Essay on Miracles. He 
represents those as “ dangerous friends or disguised enemies 
to the Christian religion, who undertake to defend it on the 
principles of human reason. Our most holy religion,” says 
he, “is founded on faith, not on reason, and it is a sure 
method of exposing it, to put it to such a trial, as it is by no 
means fitted to endure.” That Mr. Hume discarded the 
Christian revelation, there can be no doubt. The probability 
is, that he went much farther than this, questioning even the 
Divine existence, and laboring to subvert the deep founda- 
tions of morality and truth. He involved himself, and strove 
to involve others, in a universal skepticism. 

Lord Bolingbroke was a vain, flippant, arrogant, out- 
rageous infidel, though, like most who preceded him, he 
endeavored to cloak his infidelity under professions of regard 
for the Christian religion. Thus, while he tells us, in one 
place, that “genuine Christianity is taught in the gospel”— 
that “ it isthe word of God,” and as such “requires our 
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strict conformity to it,” he proceeds to say, that “ it is no less 
than blasphemy to assert the Jewish Scriptures to have been 
divinely inspired,” and that those who attempt to justify 
them are worse than Atheists, though they may pass for 
saints.” He charges the Apostle Paul with “dissimulation, 
falsehood, and even with madness.” He asserts that Paul’s 
“gospel was different from that of Christ, and contradictory 
to it ;’—that “ he writes confusedly, obscurely, and unintelli- 
gibly ;"—and that where his writings are intelligible, “they 
are often absurd, profane, and trifling.” The real sentiments 
of Bolingbroke were not fully disclosed, until the publication 
of his works, subsequent to his decease. 

The attacks of Gibbon on Christianity were rather in a way 
of sneer and sarcasm, than of direct argument or assertion. 
It would be hard to convict him of palpable falsehood, in 
any of the statements in his learned history ; and yet his 
statements are often so discolored, not to say distorted, as to 
have all the effect of falsehood on the mind of the reader. 

It should be added here, that as these infidel writers 
appeared, one after another, on the stage, they were met by 
able and successful opponents, who removed their objections, 
exposed their sophisms, and solidly refuted their specious rea- 
sonings. The following are the names of those who distin- 
guished themselves in this protracted infidel controversy : 
Baxter, Halyburton, Whitby, Ward, Clark, Warburton, 
Chandler, Sherlock, Lardner, Stackhouse. Lowman, Dod. 
dridge, Benson, Littleton, Campbell, Watson, and West. 

I have dwelt the longer on the names and works of the 
older English infidels, because on them rests the responsi- 
bility of opening a fountain, whose poisonous streams have 
deluged half Europe. From them, the virus was conveyed 
into France, and from France into Germany, and back again 
into England, and to the United States ; and it is of the 
Lord’s mercies that the foundations of religion and of social 
order have not, by this means, been utterly subverted. 

It is a remarkable fact that, until within the last half cen- 
tury, nearly all the infidels in the civilized world have 
thought proper to cloak their infidelity under professions of 
regard for the Christian religion. Thus did all those, with- 
out an exception, whose names have been mentioned. They 
talked of the excellent morality of the gospel, and of its 
Divine author. Instead of declaring themselves to be infi- 
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dels, some of them insisted that they only were to be 
regarded as wise and consistent Christians. They were 
clearing away the rubbish by which Christianity had been 
obscured, and laboring to restore it to its primitive purity, 
Even Voltaire “ always professed himself a Christian, and 
continued to do so on his death-bed. He seldom enters into 
direct and serious argument against the gospel, which he 
did not understand, but throws the shafts of his ridicule al] 
around him, and treats Judaism with the utmost contempt.” 

The same also may be said of Rousseau. He was first a 
Protestant, then a Catholic, and afterwards a Protestant 
again; and all this confessedly to answer a sinister, secular 
design. 

The same policy, or rather hypocrisy, is still practised 
extensively in Germany. Not a few of the Christian teach- 
ers and theological professors of that once favored land are 
at this moment Deists, if not Atheists. One of.them tells us 
that “the prophets delivered the offspring of their own 
brains, as divine revelations.” Another says, “the narra- 
tions in the New Testament, true or false, are only suited 
for ignorant, uncultivated minds, who cannot enter into the 
evidence of natural religion.” A third speaks of St. John’s 
portion of the New Testament as “inconsistent with itself, 
and made up of allegories.” A fourth glories in having given 
“a little light to St. Paul’s darkness ; a darkness,” he thinks, 
‘ industriously affected.” A fifth represents Joshua’s account 
of “ the conquest of Canaan as fictitious ;” the books of Sam- 
uel as “containing a multitude of falsehoods ;” and Daniel 
as “full of stories, contrived, or exaggerated by supersti- 
tion.” A sixth insists, that “God could not have required 
of Abraham so horrible a crime as the offering up of his 
son, and that there can be no palliation or excuse for this 
pretended command of the Deity.” A seventh explains the 
efiusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost as an electric 
gust, and the effects which followed as enthusiasm. An 
eighth suggests that Peter stabbed Ananias, which, says he, 
* does not at all disagree with the vehement and easily exas- 
perated temper of Peter.” A ninth teaches, that “the Penta- 
teuch was composed about the time of the captivity ; that 
the Jewish ritual was of gradual formation, accessions being 
made to it by superstition ; and that the books of the Chroni- 
cles, which are filled with scraps and inconsistencies, were 
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foisted into the canon by some of the priesthood, who 
wished to exalt their own order.” I surely need not adduce 
farther evidence, that many of the professed teachers of 
religion in Germany, in the last age and in the present, are 
no better than infidels. 

I might here advert to the acknowledged fact, that no 
small part of the educated Romish clergy in France, and 
in other parts of the world, are disguised infidels. They 
know no other Christianity than that of Rome, and they 
soon come t» adopt the sentiment of Leo Xth, that this is a 
fable, though to them a gainful one. 

Thomas Paine was one of the first, in modern times, who 
set the exainple of open, avowed infidelity. His example 
was soon followed by the political infidels of France, under 
whose direction the Bible was burnt, in a public square, by 
the common hangman ; the Christian Sabbath was abolished ; 
the houses of public worship were shut up ; the sacramental 
vessels were mounted on the back of an ass, and paraded 
through the streets ; and an inscription was written on the 
gate of their burying-place, “ Death is an eternal sleep.” 

The writings of Paine, and the example of the revolution- 
ary infidels of France, exerted a powerful influence in this 
country. At the commencement of the present century, 
infidelity was decidedly popular and alarmingly prevalent in 
the United States. The chief magistrate of the Union was 
well known to be an infidel. Dr. Franklin was generally 
believed to be a secret supporter of the same doctrine. In 
many of our colleges, infidelity not only existed, but triumph- 
ed; in consequence of which a large proportion of our 
educated young men came forth into the world infidels, 

It is said, in the life of the late Dr. Dwight, that at the 
time of his inauguration to the Presidency, “ infidelity was 
decidedly fashionable and prevalent in Yale College. A 
considerable proportion of the students had assumed the 
names of the principal English and French Infidels, and 
were more commonly known by them, than by their own. 
An impression existed. generally among the students, that 
Christianity was supported by authority, and not by argu- 
ment, and that their instructers were afraid to meet the 
question of the inspiration of the Scriptures, in the field of 
open and fair discussion.” This impression Dr. Dwight took 
care very early and effectually to dissipate ; and it is due to 
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the memory of this great man to say, that he did more, pro- 
bably, than any other individual, to check the growth of 
infidelity in this country. 

There is undoubtedly much lurking infidelity still existing 
in Great Britain and the United States. It gives me pleas. 
ure, however, to be able to say, that 1 think there is less of 
it, than there was forty years ago. Certainly it appears 
with a less imposing aspect—with a less bold and open front. 
It shuns, rather than seeks the light, and prefers to be known 
by some name more respectable than its own. It becomes 
those who are set for the defence of the gospel to bear in 
mind, however, that the enemy is not dead, but sleepeth. 
Or perhaps I might better say, he does not sleep. He merely 
watches his opportunity to come forth, join battle under 
more favoring auspices, and retake the strong holds from 
which he has been driven. 

Let all those who stand on the walls of our Zion be ready 
for the onset. The weapons of their warfare have been 
often tested. Their shield and sword and helmet have been 
thoroughly proved. If the enemy is permitted to gain any 
new advantage, the fault will be all their own. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Tue Reuietrous Cuaracter or a Nation tHe Exvement 
oF 1Ts Prosperity. 


By Rev. George Duffield, Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Detroit, Michigan 


Tue practical infidelity of modern times is nowhere more 
conspicuous, than among our public men, who have the 
direction of our great national interests. The dreamings of 
this and the other political economist are heeded, in prefer- 
ence to the sober maxims inculcated in the sacred Scrip- 
tures. To be swayed by the truths they teach, and to avow 
their influence on the opinions and judgments they form, 
with respect to the policy and administration of the gov- 
ernment, are accounted weakness and superstition. The 
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valuable aid they furnish, and the sound principles they urge, 
for the efficient development of the resources of the coun- 
try, are practically undervalued and disbelieved ; and that, 
notwithstanding the history of nations is one perpetual con- 
firmation and illustration of the great principles of political 
economy recognised and taught in them. 

A thousand expedients may be adopted for the public 
weal, but all will prove abortive, or fail to secure permanent 
prosperity, where the religious character of a people is not 
prized and fostered. There can be no guaranty for public 
tranquillity, whatever may be a people’s confidence in their 
fleets or armies, their legislation and judiciary, the policy 
and efficiency of their administration, if the laws and provi- 
dence of God are disrespected. An attentive observer can- 
not fail to discover indications of evil, among the population 
of this land. The fears of many are awake for the future. 
The spirit of lawlessness and violence, the practical disre- 
spect of God’s law, and of the institutions of Christianity, 
which mark the signs of the times, cannot but excite solici- 
tude. Under the influence of such solicitude the following 
attempt is made to prove that the religious character of a 
people is the true element of their prosperity, and to trace 
some of the more striking indications of deterioration, in this 
respect, in the United States. 

By the religious character of a people is meant the prac- 
tical influence of true Christianity. Other religions have 
obtained credit in the world, and shaped the character of na- 
tions ; but none possess equal power to promote the real 
and permanent improvement of a people :—the remark is 
made in reference to their temporal condition. Christianity 
commends itself to every class in society, and is the only 
eflectual means of securing those healthful developments in 
which true social prosperity consists. 

We propose not to enter at large upon the arguments in 
proof of this position, aiming more directly at the applica- 
tion ;—but there are two considerations, which every candid 
reader will acknowledge to be conclusive. If we can show 
that religion elevates the condition, and augments the hap- 
piness of society, beyond every thing else, we have done all 
that can be demanded of us. In what then, we ask, consists 
the elevation and happiness of a nation? Not in the splen- 
dor of its government? Not in the grandeur and superior 
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refinement of its rulers? Not in the wealth and luxury of 
a privileged and noble class? Not in the security and effi- 
cient control of a pampered aristocracy? Notin the strength 
and glory of its armies and navy? These may all be had, 
as history has proved, and yet the great mass of the people 
be oppressed, degraded, corrupt, and little of domestic peace 
and tranquillity be known. 

The elevation and happiness of society can only be secured 
by the elevation and happiness of the different families and 
members composing that society. Nothing can be effectual 
for this end, which does not enter the household and the 
heart, and contribute to produce and promote intelligence, 
order, contentment and industry. These form the main ele- 
ments of national prosperity. Wherever they exist diffusely 
among the mass, there must be both national happiness and 
national aggrandisement. We say nothing of the tendency 
of Christianity to elevate and bless, as it makes the subject 
of its influence aspire to the society of God, of the spirits of 
just men made perfect, of the angels who kept their first es- 
tate, the loftiest intelligences—the best society in the universe, 
—as it thus, of necessity, expands and strengthens the mind, 
and as it throws in the radiance of hope and joy, by unfolding 
the prospect of future scenes, of high and ennobling immor- 
tality ; but we speak only of its improvement of men’s tem- 
poral condition. 

Let the appropriate influence of religion find its way into 
the different families that compose a community, and there 
you will see the most effectual restraints imposed on discord 
and strife, and the most powerful incentives to promote 
order, intelligence, contentment and industry. For he that 
is actuated by religion is affected by the fear of God, and the 
fear of God is a much more powerful principle than the fear 
of human laws, or of the authorities intrusted with the exe- 
cution of those laws. The ignorant and impoverished are 
apt to feel, that the laws and the government are their ene- 
mies, or at any rate,that, while society owes them a subsist- 
ence, it does by these means throw obstacles in the way of 
their receiving it. So far from having respect to the general 
order and happiness of society, they are willing to sacrifice 
all to their selfishness, and to prevent confusion and mischief, 
rapaciousness and crime, the strong hand of power, with all 
the accompaniments of courts and jails, penitentiaries and 
military force, must inspire terror. 
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This fear is not effectual; the fear of God, however, is. It 
accompanies the man affected by it into all the intercourse 
of life, and sheds its controlling influence over all his conduct. 
When true religion enters the cottage of the thief or drunk- 
ard, or the palace of the proud oppressor, it brings its own 
peculiar energies to bear upon their inmates. It starts no 
philosophical discussions about public morals, the comforts 
of sobriety, the advantages to be derived from holding sacred 
the rights of property, or the necessity of civil government 
for the general weal. It takes a much more direct method 
to accomplish its ends. It asserts and exalts the law of God, 
which requires, “ As ye would that others do to you, do ye 
even so to them.” It requires that each man regard and 
love his neighbor and his brother, as himself. It pours out 
the denunciation of Heaven, and threatens with eternal dam- 
nation every one, both high and low, who dares to violate its 
high behests. Jt imparts a few simple and salutary princi- 
ples, and engraves them on the tablets of the heart, so that 
its subject can never plead ignorance, but carries with him, 
through all the varieties of human condition, and complicated 
human relations, his guide and instructer in the path of duty ; 
“ teaching us to deny all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly, righteously and godly, in this present evil world;” 
“to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magis- 
trates,” to render unto all men their dues, “ tribute to whom trib- 
ute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, honor to 
whom honor, to owe no man, but to love one another ;” “to 
put away all anger and malice,” envy and revenge, those 
stormy passions, which keep society agitated and unsettled, 
and to abstain from all lying and backbiting and reviling. It is 
obvious that nothing possesses half so much intrinsic power, or 
is so admirably and universally adapted to diffuse throughout 
the community a love of order, a respect for the laws, the 
spirit of contentment and good-will, and the diligent efforts 
of a healthful industry,—the very elements of public pros- 
perity. 

Did space permit, we could show how religion meets man 
in the lowest depths of his degradation and misery, and, 
speaking in the soft tones of heavenly mercy, words of peace 
and encouragement, inspires him with hope, and prompis him 
to commence a thorough renovation of his life;—how it 
meets him in his helplessness, and when through conscious 
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weakness, and fear of temptation, he scarcely dares to form 
a resolution to change, it proffers its aid, directs him to the 
“treasures of wisdom, and of strength laid up for him in Jesus 
Christ, and persuades him to hope and believe there is salva- 
tion for him ;—how it meets him in his ignorance, and when 
he knows not where to look, what to do, in whom to trust, 
or from whom to take counsel, presents, as the friend and 
companion of his steps, the mighty Son of God, on whom to 
lean, and through whom toescape from every fear and foe ;— 
how it meets him in his different relations, as parent, husband 
child, brother, friend, neighbor and subject, and vouchsaf- 
ing its counsel and safe conduct through all the different and 
difficult circumstances of his condition, assists him in the dis- 
charge of every duty, and moulds his character after the graces 
of the Spirit of God, “ against which there is no law ;”—and 
how it meets him in his different trials and afflictions ; the 
difficult passes through life, and administers courage and 
consolation, wiping away the tears of his sorrow, dissipating 
his anxiety about his own and his family’s welfare, soothing 
him on the bed of sickness, comforting him in his afflictions, 
supporting him in his trials, fortifying him for disappoint- 
ments, lifting him up in his despondency, exciting him with 
the hope of future good, dispelling the fear of death, throw- 
ing around hit in his dying moments the arms of everlasting 
love, and pressing his spirit beloved to the bosom of his Hea- 
venly Father. 

There is nothing which lends such a mighty helping pow- 
er to the suffering and oppressed, who with weary spirits 
and decaying energies, begin to lose their patience and their 
hope, while grappling with the hardships of life. There is 
nothing which can hght up the humble abode of poverty 
with the bright sunshine of peace and hope, and dignify the 
privations, toils and sufferings incident to peuury, and brace, 
with the firmness of heroic fortitude, the man who sees his 
scanty fare becoming more and more precarious, his chil- 
dren wasting with disease, and the partner of his cares sink- 
ing under the pressure of their trials. There is nothing 
which can so soften the rugged, polish the rude, enlighten 
the ignorant, sustain under heavy pressure, and direct under 
circumstances fraught with perplexity. Where was there 
ever such a magic power brought to bear upon a people to 
improve the condition of the poor? to expel discontent and 
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gloom! to substitute peace for anxiety, confidence for fear, 
hope for despondency, joy for sorrow, purity for pollution ? 
Nothing can equal it, nothing compensate it. It is this, and 
this alone that can equalize the allotments of Providence, 
and place every man in a condition to rise to respectability 
and happiness. 

Talk not of agrarian laws, or the equal distribution of 

roperty, to improve the condition of society! Suppose you 
could fill the land with families of opulence, you could not 
fill those families with happiness, not even with contentment. 
Wealth has no power to relieve from care, and fill the home 
and heart of its possessor with bliss. But introduce the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ among the people,—let it enter the 
households of the poor, and inspire the tenants of the humble 
cottage, With the hope of that inheritance which is “incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and which fadeth not away ;” and teach 
them how their trials, which are comparatively but for a 
moment, work out for them “a far more exceeding and eter- 
nal weight of glory,” yea, that their very poverty is proof 
of His favor, who hath chosen them “rich in faith and beirs 
of the kingdom,” and you do more than all the legislation, 
wisdom and philosophy of man, and the resources of govern- 
ments, can accomplish, to fill the land with contented and 
happy families, and ensure the greatest amount of happiness 
consistent with a state of moral discipline. 

Let the records of history be consulted. Contrast the 
most refined and brilliant nations of antiquity, with those that 
Christianity has moulded, and civilized by its influence, and 
tell the result. The splendid monarchies and despotisms of 
Egypt, Nineveh and Babylon, of Persia, Greece and Rome, 
did indeed ennoble and exalt the crown and aristocracy, and 
dazzle the earth with the glory of their armies, the costliness 
of their palaces, the wonders of their architecture, and the 
richness, delicacy and extravagance of their luxuries; but 
they held the mass of the people oppressed, degraded, bru- 
talized, with little or no knowledge of the bliss of domestic 
life. Nor did the proud republics of Greece and Rome ac- 
complish more. They merged indeed the family in the state, 
and extinguishing the feeling of individuality in the: para- 
mount and absorbing claims of the body politic, afforded but 
little opportunity to indulge and cultivate the domestic virtues, 
or ply the means, or know the sources of domestic happi- 
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ness. The government was not the guardian angel of the 
people’s happiness, protecting them in their inalienable rights, 
and facilitating the development of their powers, and the 
attainment of their happiness, in the exercise of those rights, 
but the people were led to sacrifice their individual and do. 
mestic cnjoyments for the welfare and glory of the govern- 
ment. Their Jaws and public institutions tended not to 
equalize and diffuse the means of happiness, but to concen- 
trate the sacrifices of individual and domestic happiness in 
the glory of the republic. And hence they never could 
perpetuate their republics, or protect themselves against the 
encroachments and ambition of aspirants after fame and 
power. Corruption and ignorance increased, and on the 
ruin of public morals, and amidst the prevalence of public 
distress, designing demagogues, through flattery and deceit, 
persuaded them to erect the despot’s throne. 

We look in vain to the governments of earth, which have 
not felt the influence, or owned the authority of Christiani- 
ty, for any of those great and permanent results, which are 
dear to every friend of virtue and humanity. What influ- 
ence but that of Christianity has ever banished gross vices 
from their public haunts, and forced their perpetrators to 
hide them in the darkness of secrecy? We look in vain for 
the universal diffusion of the blessings of a wholesome mora! 
education, for the creation and endowment of hospitals, in- 
firmaries, asylums, houses of refuge, and other kindred insti- 
tutions, which Christianity has scattered so profusely among 
modern nations, for the relief and mitigation of the suffer. 
ings of the helpless and wretched. 

Where have you found among the nations of antiquity any 
thing like the influence which Christianity has exerted, and 
is still exerting, to eradicate slavery from the earth, and 
break the yokes and fetters which cupidity and cruelty had 
forged? It is to Christianity the world is indebted for the 
elevation of the female sex from that degradation and servile 
condition in which they were held by the ancient heathen, 
and are yet held among anti-Christian nations ;—for those 
happy influences which have meliorated the state of human 
society, consecrated the ties which bind together the husband 
and wife, the parent and child, and introduce to our firesides 
all the virtues which sweeten every domestic relationship, 
and give endearments to home ;—for the laws which pro- 
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tect the weak from the rapacity of the strong, the widow 
in her solitude, the orphan and the fatherless from the cun- 
ning and arts of those who would rob them of their rights, 
and for that sound healthful public opinion which alone can 
furnish an effectual guaranty against the evils, infallibly and 
abundantly resulting from the disrespect of oaths, the venali- 
ty of of judges, the violation of public pledges, the treachery 
of public servants, the default of public officers, the reck- 
lessness of corrupt legislation, the chicanery of the bar, the 
subserviency of public functionaries, the selfishness of mer- 
cenary individuals, the cupidity of swindlers, and the dis- 
honesty and vindictiveness of monied corporations, 

«]f you are in search of the attributes which give dignity 
to a state,” says an eloquent divine, “of the virtues which 
shed a lustre and loveliness over families, give value to what is 
magnificent in enterorise, refined in civilization, lofty in eth- 
ics, admirable in jurisprudence, you never think of turning to 
any but a Christianized territory, in order to obtain the most 
signal exhibition ; and just in proportion as Christianity but 
gains a footing on the territories of heathenism, there is a 
distinct improvement in whatever tends to exalt a nation 
and bring comfort and respectability to its households.”* It 
has ever proved itself to be the “great civilizer of nations, 
the great heightener of morals, the soother of the afflicted, 
the patron of the destitute, the friend of the oppressed. Of 
a nation under its control, and by whom its restraints are 
reverenced and cherished, it may well be said, “ Happy is 
the people that is in such a case, yea, happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord.” 

Is this the happiness of our nation? We have reason to 
bless God that we yet feel the benefit of those laws and in- 
stitutions, of those influences and customs, of those conser- 
vative maxims and social morals, and of that healthful public 
opinion, which are peculiar to Christianity. We have reason 
too to rejoice in the belief that the God who has done such 
great things for us has not yet cast us off. But while we 
rejoice, we have much vause to do it with fear and tremb- 
ling. For while it is demonstrable, that Christianity alone 
secures permanent prosperity, and the highest amount of 
happiness to a nation,—that the righteousness it teaches ex- 
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alts a nation,—and that the sin it reproves is a reproach to 
any people, we cannot shut our eyes to the evidence, which 
meets us at every turn, that the conservative influences, 
and restraints of Christianity, among our population, have 
been greatly impaired. 

We look back to the days of our infancy and admire the 
heroic virtues and Christian integrity of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
and the happy adaptation of their laws and manners for the 
rapid and amazing developments, which have placed us, like 
the young giant in the first vigor of his manhood, among the 
nations of the earth, Would that no symptoms of disease 
had made their appearance ! The present condition and 
future prospects of our beloved country, however, cannot fail 
to excite the uneasiness and fears of every patriot and phi- 
lanthropist, who feels that the religious character of a people 
is the true element and best guaranty of their public pros- 
perity. 

We are indeed aware, that political men are apt to turn 
away with disgust from what they call the croakings of the 
pulpit or the alarms of prophets and seers. But moral causes 
can be traced, with as much certainty to their results, as 
physical ; and to shut the eyes and refuse to see where dan- 
gers threaten, is only one among the many indications which 
the history of ages has proved, are always given of an ap- 
proaching crisis. Just in proportion as we discover that the 
religious character of a people suffers injury, that the great 
barriers which Christianity rears against the spreading of 
corruption are broken down, and that her appropriate and 
efficient influence to enlighten, purify and bless the great 
mass of the population are impaired, must we anticipate “a 
day of trouble, of treading down, and of perplexity.” 

In applying, therefore, the truth we have been contem- 
plating, to the circumstances and character of this nation, 
we feel that, however painful may be the task, it is one calcu- 
lated to make us grateful for what we yet enjoy, and to evince 
that gratitude by our anxious efforts to prevent, if possible, 
any further deterioration. What then are the great public 
indications observable, that, as a nation, we have dishon- 
ored, if not disowned, that God, the blessing of whose provi- 
dence is the only sufficient bulwark of our safety? In other 
words, are there any vices or states of public feeling and 
sentiment among us, which are at war with the genial and 
protective influences of Christianity ? 
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In detailing the prevalent crimes which peril our prosperi- 
ty, and subject us to the displeasure of God, our attention 
shall be confined to those which characterize either the great 
mass of our population, or many of our conspicuous and 
influential men, occupying places of trust and power, or 
which have interwoven themselves with the administration 
and legislation of the country. 

Intemperance leads the van. What multitudes of loath- 
some drunkards and tipplers are to be seen, throughout the 
length and breadth of this land, loitering about the numerous 
taverns and grog-shops which a mistaken policy prompts our 
civil authorities to license for the retail of intoxicating liquors ? 
How is the industry of the country impaired, the happiness 
of numerous families destroyed, the youth corrupted, the 
miserable victims of a squalid poverty multiplied, the heavy 
taxes, which drain the profits of the industrious and frugal 
citizen for the support of an extensive system of criminal jus- 
tice, for the erection and maintenance of jails, penitentiaries, 
and pauper establishments, increased —the lives of hundreds 
and thousands, who might have proved valuable citizens cut 
short—the hopes, prospects and usefulness of many of our 
promising youth blighted—diseases of every type and form, 
to afflict and torture, induced—and the very staff of life con- 
verted into deadly poison, by the demands of this hydra 
vice! No class of the community has escaped from its rav- 
ages. The sot may be found in our chairs of state, our leg- 
islative halls the judges’ seats, and even in the sacred desk. 
The temples of Bacchus far outnumber the temples of Jeho- 
vah; and the still small voice of the gospel of peace, and 
purity, is drowned in the shouts of the inebriate. 

It is true, that a redeeming influence has gone forth, and 
the temperance reformation has called away many from 
the Bacchanalian revel, and prevented others from entering 
the walks of this lubberly divinity—but much, very much 
yet remains to be done ; nor can we account ourselves safe 
from its pestilentia] breath, till habits of total abstinence be- 
come more prevalent, and the legislation of our country 
ceases to legalize and sanction the distribution of the madden- 
ing cup. 

Close in the rear of intemperance, follow profanity, sen- 
suality, and various forms of lewdness, with crowds of angry 


broils and contentions, personal assaults and menaces, and 
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the blood-stained hands of rioters, homicides and murderers. 

The increase of profanity, especially among the youth, the 

boys of the country, the licentious disrespect of marriage and 
the marriage vow, and of horrid deeds of murder, ‘within 
a few years past, is very observable. The remarks of the 

prophet may be repeated: “ By swearing, and lying, and 
killing, and stealing, and committing adultery, they break out, 
and biood toucheth blood; therefore, does the land mourn.” 
The increase of these things is mournful proof that we are 
fast losing our religious character as a people. 

A third class of crimes, which have worked extensive 
mischief among us, and for which we are now suffering in 
the confusion and distress which prevail in money matters, is 
the spirit of adventurous cupidity, which, impatient to toil 
by industry and frugality for wealth, and eager after large 
and rapid accumulation of property, has prompted to exces- 
sive speculation, extortion, expansion in business, immense 
credits, abuse of the whole system of credit, dishonest 
attempts to evade obligations, and avaricious and usurious 
efforts to take advantage of the necessities of others. The 
spirit of speculation, (which i is but the gambling spirit,) has 
been extensively substituted for that of diligence and indus- 
try, to which alone God has promised the certain acquisition, 
and permanent possession of wealth. It is that evil covetous- 
ness, which, like the gambler’s spirit, draws after it an endless 
train of vices and ills, and subjects those whe indulge it, to the 
righteous denunciations of Him who has said: “ Wo to 
him that coveteth an evil covetousness to his house, that he 
may set his nest on high, that he may be delivered from the 
power of evil. Thou hast consulted shame to thy house, 
thou hast taken usury and increase, and thou hast greedily 
gained of thy neighbors by extortion, and hast forgotten me, 
saith the Lord God. Behold, therefore I have smitten my 
hand at thy dishonest gains which thou hast made.” The 
innocent have been involved with the guilty here ; and what- 
ever we may think about the proximate or political causes 
which have produced the late revulsion, one thing is certain, 
it is the retribution of Heaven; and the spasm of distress, in 
which the whole country now writhes, is but a legitimate 
consequence of a departure from those principles of upright- 


ness and integrity, which Christianity enjoins, as well in 


commercial and financial as in other transactions. 
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Among the corrupt developments, which indicate a loss of 
religious character, is the growing disrespect for the sacred 
obligation of an oath. The time was, when Christianity 
was avowed and felt to be the religion of this country, and 
when its influence was respected and cherished, that less of 
the crimes of smuggling,.false swearing, and disrespect of 
official oaths on the part of public servants, and of the obli- 
gations of good citizenship, marked the American than any 
other people. Alas! how changed have we become. The 
fear of God presides not always in our custom-houses, or our 
courts of justice ; and even the fear of man throws less and 
less of its protective influence around. 

This is but the legitimate consequence of another sad 
symptom of our departure from God—the disrespect and 
desecration of the Sabbath. Among all the institutions of 
religion, none possesses more conservative power, than the 
regular observance of a sacred day of rest, to be appro- 
priated, with the recurrence of each week, to the worship 
of Almighty God. Without this, the other institutions of 
Christianity lose more than half their efliciency. The sanc- 
tuaries will be deserted, the preaching of the gospel circum- 
scribed, the rites of religion forgotten, and the day, designed 
and adapted for intellectual, moral and religious improve- 
ment, and which throws the A®gis of its protection around 
the virtues, health and happiness of a people, become the 
fruitful occasion of idleness, dissipation, and incurable cor- 
ruption in the young and rising generation. Yet, this day 
has lost much of its controlling and sanctifying influence over 
the minds and hearts of a very large proportion of our 
population. What hosts of merclrants travel through the 
length and breadth of our land on this day! Business is 
transacted in stores, warehouses, and landing-places, in 
different parts of our country. Hundreds of cars and 
steamboats press their way along our numerous rail-roads 
and rivers, bearing crowds of passengers and heavy freights, 
impatient of its restraints. Stages and wagons line our 
public roads, thousands of recesses, restaurateurs, petty gro- 
ceries, taverns and hotels, are thrown open, on that day, for 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and gather crowds of the 
dissolute and inebriate. The laws for enforcing its obser- 
vance have become a dead letter. Our post-offices are 
opened for the receipt and delivery of letters and mails 
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Even the halls of our legislative chambers are not exempt 
from its profanation. Its desecration, by the transportation 
of the mails, has been legalized ; petitions for reformation 
have been disregarded ; and examples have been set, by 
men of influence and station, which sanction the growing 
indifference of multitudes to the claims of that sacred day, 

We bring no railing accusations against any ; it is not 
our province to do so; but we cannot be blind to the fact, 
whatever may be the modes of extenuating or apologizing 
for it, that the Sabbath has much less hold upon the con- 
sciences and affections of the great mass of the community 
than it formerly had. 

We fear that we shall be suspected of indulging in lugu- 
brious strains, but the detail of proof that our religious 
character, as a nation, has been impaired, is by no means 
exhausted. There is a national sin, sanctioned by the con- 
stitutions of several of the states, and allowed by that of the 
United States, by which we stand before the world accused 
of contradicting, by our usages, as well the declaration of 
of our independence, as the dictates of Christianity. Nor 
can we omit to mention the measures pursued by our go- 
vernment, to drive the aborigines of our forests from the soil 
consecrated by the footsteps and the ashes of their fathers ; 
the horrid scenes of beastly intemperance, and the abundant 
opportunities for defrauding and extorting from the misera- 
ble inebriates, presented by the distribution of annuities ; 
and the sufferings and ravages of disease and death occa- 
sioned by the removal of the tribes and the cupidity of the 
contractors. 

In addition to all these, we can discern various indications of 
a corrupt and diseased state of public sentiment and feeling, 
directly at war with the genial influence of Christianity and the 
conservative power of our institutions. We allude to the very 
common, and often boldly avowed doctrines, that our public 
servants, intrusted with the enactment of laws, are to obey 
the will and wishes of their constituents, whatever they may 
be, whether dictated by ignorance or malice, irreligion or 
infidelity ; and in their obligations to the people, to lose sight 
of their obligations to God, their Maker and their Judge, 
which bind them to the observance of His law, and to the 
discouragement of vice and immorality ; to the maxims and 
spirit of party, which are at war with the free exercise of the 
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elective franchise ; to the bribery, corruption and perjury, 
which are not deemed inappropriate to secure the election 
of party candidates ; to the practical influence of the notion, 
that the successful candidate elected is the representative, 
not of the whole populaticn, but only of his own party con- 
stituents ; to the recklessness and utter disregard manifested 
as to the moral character of the men nominated for offices ; 
to the spirit of insubordination which displays itself among 
the youth, and the absence of parental authority in the 
families of the land ; to the spirit of violence, which brooks 
not delay, but urges forward the angry mob, or the self- 
constituted lynch-judges, to gratify their thirst for vengeance, 
by trampling the laws and authorities under their feet, and 
inflicting what is called “summary justice” on the objects of 
their hatred ; to the utter indifference manifested towards 
the obligations and sacred treaties which bind the government, 
while a rapacious spirit of plunder dignifies itself with the 
epithets of patriotism, or the love of liberty, or sympathy 
with the oppressed ; to the vituperative and defamatory 
character of the political press, which aelights to traduce and 
destroy the reputation of our public men, or candidates for 
office ; to the party antipathies and sectional jealousies which 
are engendering dangerou$ factions, and threaten the seve- 
rance of the once happy ties which bound together these 
United States. 

But the heart grows sad with the recital. The result of 
these things, if not checked and corrected, is certain ; yet, 
zeal for our country’s welfare excites hope in the midst of 
despondency ; and, numerous as may be the proofs of dete- 
rioration, and fearful and ominous as may be the prospect 
before us, the conviction still sheds its cheering influence, 
that we have enough of Christianity left to retrace our steps, 
and, by repentance and reformation, recover the ground we 
have lost. Some rays of light still fall upon the darkness, 
and direct us tothe remedy. The standards of morality and 
religion are on the advance, notwithstanding the abounding 
of impiety and lawlessness. A love for our republican in- 
stitutions yet operates. Our folly has been rebuked. We 
are suffering a wholesome discipline, which, though it has 
almost prostrated the commerce of the country, and pro- 
duced universal embarrassment, is, nevertheless, working 
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health and cure, and will eventually, by securing a disgust 
for luxurious extravagance and waste, the study of retrench- 
ment and economy, the practice of industry and frugality, 
and the cultivation of the virtues of private character, restore 
prosperity. 

We talk of millions lost by reckless speculations, and the 
depreciation of property. But if the loss will check the 
spirit of evil covetousness that prevailed, the thirst for accu- 
mulated wealth, the taste for extravagance and luxury, the 
power and influence of dangerous monopolies, and lead to 
the development of the industry and resources of the country, 
the diligent and laborious cultivation of the soil, the reforma- 
tion of former and existing evils, and a return to habits of 
virtue and integrity, a care for the proper education of our 
youth, a respect for religion, and for the purity and simpli- 
city which marked the halcyon days of our beloved Wash- 
ington, we shall not have purchased these things at too dear 
arate. Where Christianity exerts its influence, ten thousand 
forms of social and domestic bliss, throw out their sparkling 
lustre, and reveal the fact, that—* Happy is the people that 
is in such a case ; yea, happy is that people whose God is the 


Lord.” 


ARTICLE VIII. 


Tue Present State or tHe Jewisn Re1icion. 
By Mr. E. S. Calman, Missionary to the Jews in Palestine. 
Intropuctory Note.—By tue Epiror. 


Tue following article is a communication from Mr. Calmau, 
written as long ago as 1836, and addressed to two friends in 
England, by whom he is supported in his missionary labors. 
It was copied by the Rev. Eli Smith, then at Beyroot, and 
sent to the former editor of the Repository, but its publication 
has been delayed, by request of the author, for the purpose of 
obtaining the consent of his friends in England, We are now 
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gratified in being allowed to present it to our readers. It is 
accompanied with every evidence of veracity and candor, in 
the writer, and contains many things which to us are new and 
instructive. It will constitute a valuable addition to our stock 
of knowledge of the sufferings of the Jews, and of the internal 
state and existing spirit of the Jewish religion. 

To put the reader more fully in possession of the character 
and circumstances of the writer, we insert the following ex- 
tract from Mr. Sinith’s letter accompanying the MS. 


“Mr. Calman is himself an Israelite, and a thoroughly edu- 
cated Rabbi; but now a simple and warm-hearted believer in 
Jesus of Nazareth. He was born in Poland, where a childless 
and rich uncle adopted him in order that, according to the 
belief of the Jews, he might pray him out of purgatory upon his 
death ; and who, upon his decease, sent him to another relation 
in Courland, to be educated. Here, losing the property he had 
inherited from his deceased uncle, through the management of 
relatives, he was educated for the service of the synagogue, 
and became the Rabbi of the place where he lived. Hoping 
to increase his income, he subsequently went to Riga, where 
the Jews are numerous, and practised the profession, religious 
and highly honorable among the Jews, of superintending the 
slaughter of animals for the Jewish market. Having provi- 
dentially escaped, here, an act of Russian despotism, which 
endangered his life, and being joined by a dear friend and 
townsman, who had just been banished with all the Jews from 
St. Petersburgh at the accession of Nicholas, he quitted Russia 
for Germany. 

At Berlin, the chief Rabbi of all Prussia, having duly exam- 
ined him, gave him a diploma authorizing him to act as Rabbi 
in any part of the kingdom, upon the strength of which he ob- 
tained a situation. But, being unable, as a foreigner, to reside 
there longer, he left at the end of a year for Amsterdam, hav- 
ing parted with his friend at Berlin. From Amsterdam, mere 
curiosity to see London, before going back to Russia, whither 
he had concluded to return, brought him to England. Here, 
while seeking a place as Rabbi, he most unexpectedly encoun- 
tered again his friend and townsman. Visiting the room of 
this friend one day when he was absent, he found the New 
Testament open upon his table. So shocked was he, that he 
at once, not only threatened to write to his relatives, but never 
to have any thing more to say to him himself, So affected was 
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the other, that, with tears, he promised to give up the book, 
which he had at first accepted merely to gratify a friend whom 
he had known at St. Petersburgh. 

This friend of Mr. C.’s however, before long, began to pro- 
pound difficulties in the Talmud, which led to much discussion. 
At length, to avoid the presence of other Jews, they spent 
their evenings regularly in discussion, at an inn. After pro- 
ceeding a month or two in this manner, Mr. C. found his ven- 
eration for the Talmud materially diminished. At length it 
was laid aside, and its veil of mysticism being thus withdrawn 
from the Old Testament, he found the sacred oracles a new 
book. Whole nights were spent in reading them; and as he 
came to one prophecy after another respecting the Messiah, 
the joy of his heart expressed itself in floods of tears. And 
he actually found himself a believer in Jesus of Nazareth be- 
fore he reached the New Testament. 

Such is the early history of one whom I have learned to love 
as a dear Christian brother. My first acquaintance with him 
was last spring at Jerusalem. Ravine left England, under the 
patronage of a few private individuals, as a missionary to the 
Jews in the East, he had proceeded first to Bagdad and then 
to Jerusalem, where I met him. But exposure and fatigue in 
crossing the desert of Arabia, had so affected his health, that 
he was then supposed to be in a confirmed consumption ; and 
to find a milder climate than the cold and windy region of Je- 
rusalem, he left at the same time with us for Beyroot. Here, 
I am happy to say, his health is so improved that he is about 
to return to Jerusalem, to engage in the work upon which his 
heart is most ardently fixed, that of preaching to his kindred 
according to the flesh, Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

I would remark that the most entire confidence may be 
placed in Mr. Calman’s statements. With a conscience remark- 
ably sensitive in regard to veracity, has been joined a tender 
regard for his nation, to prevent him from exaggerating. |, 
however, found him disposed to keep back some statements 
for fear of seeming to defame his countrymen; and only by my 
urgent solicitations has he been induced to insert some things 
contained in this article.” 

The following is Mr. Calman’s account of the present state 
of the Jews and their religion, with his strictures on some of 
the statements of Mr. Herschell. 
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In perusing Mr. Herschell’s Brief Sketch of the Present 
State of the Jews,* I was struck with two observations which 
{ think it my duty not to let pass without noticing, and ex- 
pressing to you my opinion respecting them. ‘The First is 
the following : 

“But I wish to state my conviction, that the expectations 
formed by many good men of the effects to be produced sim- 
ply by the distribution of New Testaments among the Jews, 
and by sending out a few men to argue with them on cer 
tain Scriptural questions, are vain and extravagant; and 
expose many well-meaning persons who entertain them, to a 
constant succession of disappointments.” pp. 22, 23. 

To such a bold observation as this, my first remark would 
be, that we have ample evidence, and direct assurance from 
the Holy Gospel, (Mark 16: 15, Luke 24: 47,) that the mea- 
sure of sending forth missionaries to proclaim salvation 
through Christ Jesus, unconnected with the example of the 
church, has been commanded by our divine Redeemer. This 
blessed injunction has never been revoked, nor was it issued 
under any such conditions or exceptions as this; that, if Is- 
racl would listen to the glad tidings of the gospel, then the 
disciples were to continue preaching, and if not, they should 
forbear. 1 perfectly agree with Mr. H. that the example of 
the true and genuine church of Christ would be a most ex- 


pedient and effectual means of diffusing and inculcating the 
knowledge of the gospel upon those who walk in darkness. 
But where this desirable means is impracticable, I would de- 
cidedly say, that the church of Christ is under obligation to 


* A Brief Sketch of the Present State and Future Expectations 
of the Jews: in a Letter addressed to his Christian Friends. 
By Ridley H. Herschell. (Third Edition, very much enlarged.) 
London: 1834. pp. 140, 18mo. 

It appears that the author of this little volume is also a con- 
vert from Judaism, and his statements are doubtless worthy of 
credit. His work is important as containing some views of 
Judaism and the Jews, at present, which are new and probably 
just. It is however especially to be valued as having been the 
occasion of calling forth the more full and matured statements 
of Mr. Calman, in the present article, who has noticed the 
pr!ncipal points in which the views of Mr. Herschell seem to be 
deficient or erroneous. [Eprror. ] 
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act upon the simple command of Christ mentioned above, 
following the example of the Apostles, and more especially 
that of Paul, who persevered in obeying the command of his 
Lord, even after he had become acquainted with the hard- 
ness and stubbornness of his brethren, not at all discouraged 
even by the slanderous reports of the Jews respecting the 
church of Christ. Acts 28: 22—26. Nor did he give up even 
after he had experienced the severest revilings and persecu- 
tions; but went on perseveringly in spite of every difliculty 
and discouragement, in accordance with what the Holy 
Ghost taught through him in 2 Cor, 2:15, 16. Moreover, is 
not the gospel the power of God unto salvation to the Jew 
as well as tothe Greek? And if so, then the question re- 
mains, “ How shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe in him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher? 
and how shall they preach except they be sent? As it is 
written, How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the 

ospel of peace, and bring glad tidings of good things.”—If 

fr. H.’s assertion is grounded upon the scanty effects which 
missionary exertion, and the distribution of the New Testa- 
ment, have produced ; what | have said above will show that 
this can never justify us in abandoning the duty of preaching 
salvation through Christ Jesus to those who are far from him. 
And | hope to show in the sequel, that in view of the effects 
produced, the case is not altogether so discouraging as some 
may suppose, but the contrary. For as far as my experience 
extends, I can decidedly say, that much has been done among 
the Jews through the above instrumentality. 

Yet, knowing what I do of the spirit and measures too 
common to associations organized for the propagation of 
Christianity among the Jews, I feel constrained to make a 
few observations, tending to abate the boldness of Mr. H.'s 
remark. For I cannot myself avoid the conviction that such 
associations must ever be liable to disappointments. In what 
manner they are organized and conducted, you know very 
well. Pamphlets and circulars, forwarded to religious per- 
sons, bring them together, and after a short prayer, the ob- 
ject is set forth by the most eloquent and distinguishéd men 
of the assembly. And according to the excitement produced 
by their eloquence, is generally the amount of the contribu- 
tion, or subscription, obtained. The guinea having been 
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given, the donor thinks he has done all that he is called upon 
to do, for the conversion of the ancient people cf God, and 
expects to hear soon of the good effects produced by his lib- 
erality. Without ever supplicating in his prayers; either for 
the outpouring of the Spirit upon the benighted Jews, or that 
strength of faith and power of love may be given from on 
high to the poor tried missionary, he eagerly looks into the 
monthly publications, to find if that blessing has been given 
for which he has not prayed, expecting to purchase with 

old and silver that precious treasure, the price of which, the 
Lord has stipulated, should consist of the prayer of faith. 
Being thus disappointed with the scanty success which the 
above publications report, he recalls his annual donation, sup- 
posing he may contribute it to a better and a surer object ; 
or if he does not withdraw his guinea, he does his heart, and 
his interest. ‘Thus it is not wonderful that such associations 
have so many times entangled themselves in pecuniary em- 
barrassments. ‘Their subscribers require continually new 
excitements to keep alive their first feeling of interest, just as 
oxen in ploughing require continually the goad to keep them 
in motion. Do you ask for the reason and origin of such 
erroneous feelings? They arise, if I mistake not, from not 
pursuing this blessed work upon right principles, and from 
right motives. Instead of being impressed with a sense of 
the duty, which the Lord has laid upon his disciples to preach 
salvation through bis name, and laying the same for a foun- 
dation to stand upon, other plausible reasons are invented to 
suit the fancies of men. Were it not thus, they would not 
be so soon discouraged as we often see them to be, because 
the Lord does not crown their labors with success, but would 
easily surmount that trial of faith, as the prophets and apos- 
tles overcame, and performed their duty at the expense of 
their property, comfort, and even of their own lives. But 
you will not understand these remarks as aimed at all mis- 
sionary societies. Some, I have reason to believe, have sur- 
mounted, in a great measure, this unfavorable state of things. 

My seconp observation would be ; that the Jews have a 
higher claim on the church of Christ, than any heathen na- 
tion. For the Jews, being unable to distinguish between the 
genuine church of Christ, and the nominal Christians, who 
have always been their persecutors, spoilers, and deadly en- 
emies, and indeed have now not forgotten their malignancy, 
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as I shall state hereafter, comprise them all in one phalanx, 
as persecutors, and profaners of God's name by worshipping 
idols; while the heathen have been exempt from at least 
nominal Christian persecution. The prophet Isaiah saith, by 
the Holy Ghost, “ Comfort ye, eomfort ye my people, saith 
your God ; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, that her iniquity is 
pardoned, for she hath received from the Lord’s hand double 
for all her sins.” Though this prophecy had a primary ful- 
filment in John the Baptist, who was the voice crying in the 
wilderness ; yet I am led to think that it has also a retercnce 
to the genuine church of Christ, charging her to comfort his 
ancient people. They have literally received from his hand 
double for all their sins. Many, many nations have been in- 
struments for executing God’s wrath upon his people the 
Jews, but none more so than nominal Christians. Ninety- 
nine shares in a hundred of this work have been theirs. And 
if nominal Christians have thus acted as persecutors, and 
thereby caused the name of Jesus to be profaned ; I would 
say that the genuine church of Christ ought to try to accom- 
plish what the prophet saith: “Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people,” and thereby remove the stain that nominal Chris- 
tians have brought upon Christianity. 

Now in what way can such a glorious work be accom- 
plished, while true Christianity is scarcely found, except in 
blessed England, and happy America? How shall the Jews 
of corrupt Poland, Russia, and the East, know that the 
genuine church of Christ have a great love toward them, 
and are actually a holy people, who do glorify God in all 
their deeds? Can there be any other way, than to send out 
to them fit persons, full of love, piety, meekness and self- 
denial, as the church’s representatives, to assure them of 
her good will toward them, and at the same time to reprove 
nominal Christianity by their spirit of holiness, persevering 
love, and renunciation of all communion with nominal Chris- 
tians? By such blessed means would the Jews not only be 
comforted, but would discover that some of those Christians 
whom they had indiscriminately taken for their deadly ene- 
mies, are their best friends, and love them for Christ’s sake. 
Thus would the malignancy and prejudice they have hitherto 
entertained on account of the corruption of nominal Chris- 
tianity be removed, and they would of course desist from 
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ascribing all the calamities that have befallen them in Chris- 
tian countries, to the doctrines and commands of Christ in 
the New Testament. This unfavorable feeling being once 
removed, they would gradually advance to the investigation 
of the Christian Scriptures, and these, ere they had finished 
the gospel of Matthew, would inevitably speak to their con- 
sciences, that they had sinned against God, and against his 
anointed, in ascribing such unholy doctrines to him who is 
so holy and lovely. 

Were the true church of Christ in any measure acquainted 
with the persecutions suffered by the poor Jews in Roman 
Catholic countries, their sympathies would be called forth 
far more than they have hitherto been, and they would also 
send delegates to condole and weep with them, for the hard- 
ships they endure. The church reads of the persecutions 
and cruelties of Roman Catholics, as a history of what has 
ceased to be. But 1 am certain that those who have resided 
in corrupt Poland, will not say so. They will have learned 
that Roman Catholicism is the same now, that it was in the 
darkest ages ; and that, if its professors, and their leader the 
Beast, were not restrained by secular powers, they would 
soon assume their former authority of condemning every 
body to the flames, whose faith differed from theirs. At 
present the poor Jews are the chief victims of their ferocity, 
for they have no power to resist it. The fullest exhibition 
of their enmity and cupidity toward them, is made at Easter. 
To justify which, they have recourse to a most horrible le- 
gend, viz. that the Jews use Christian blood for the passover 
cakes. To fix this dreadful imputation upon them, they have 
even been accustomed there, to throw dead children whom 
they had transfixed, into the houses of some rich Jews, or 
into the synagogues, on some night before the commence- 
ment of the passover, and the next morning, surround the 
houses or the synagogues, and produce the children. As 
soon as this was done, the sentence was well known. The 
men and women were either committed to the flames, or 
executed upon the gallows, and their property divided among 
the persecutors, or consecrated to the church. Thousands 
of rich Jewish families have shared this fate, and every year 
were they liable to it, until the Russians took possession of 
the kingdom, in 1796, and abolished such infamous proceed- 
ings, Since that time, such — rarely happens, and if 
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it does, government gives it no countenance. Yet the Jews 
are now not exempt from the most dangerous attacks. 

One instance will show the nature of these proceedings of 
the Roman Catholics against the Jews, and will further the 
object for which these remarks are introduced ; viz. to show 
you the necessity of sending missionaries to the Jews who 
sojourn where corrupt Christianity exists, that they may 
counteract the evil effects produced upon their minds by 
such corruption and persecution, and at the same time to 
remonstrate with the Roman Catholics against their inhuman 
ferocity, thus procuring for the Jews, temporal relief and 
spiritual blessings. The instance I shall relate occurred at 
Nevenhaven, and is taken from a letter of the Rev. J. Stoe- 
feld, printed in the monthly publication of the Jewish So- 
ciety for Nov. 1834.—* I must tell you of a shocking event 
which took place about a fortnight ago in my sphere of 
labor. At Neuenhaven, in the county of Gulick, about 
three weeks ago, the fair was held, continuing for eight 
days ; and the customary procession occurred, to which a 

reat number of people ran from far and near. Now a 
Srinight ago, a Roman Catholic boy, five years and eight 
months old, was lost, and on the next Tuesday morning, his 
body was found in a field near that village, he having been 
killed by a thrust in his breast. After this the people, in 
that very dark Roman Catholic country, repeated to each 
other the old superstitious fable, that the Jews must have the 
blood of Christians, and that they had killed this child in 
order to get it. When they had thus, for some days, mutu- 
ally stirred up their old enmity and hatred against the Jews, 
they destroyed a synagogue with all that was in it, in one 
village in the neighborhood, and in Neuenhaven itself, they 
broke into the houses of the only two Jewish families that 
live there, robbed them of all that could be taken away, and 
destroyed al] other things. When I heard this eight days 
ago, | went immediately to visit these persecuted families, 
and to see in what I might be able to helpthem. The gov- 
ernment on that very night sent soldiers, who were making 
diligent search to detect the murderers and ring-leaders, 
and all the persons who were active in the said persecution 
and robbery. Not one of the Jews lost his life, but one old 
man received some cruel strokes by which he might have 
been killed, if one had touched his head. The loss of these 
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two families is very great, and in the synagogue were de- 
stroyed five copies of the written word of God, of which the 

rice of one copy is about $200 or £30 sterling. IL men- 
tion this last circumstance, as perhaps a few of the friends 
of Israel may be willing to send a sum sufficient to furnish 
these poor sufferers with one new copy of the word of God, 
after the fashion in which they must have it at their public 
service. When I went to visit these Jews, I requested the 
Rev. Mr. Kalthoff, who lives about six English miles from 
that village, and who is very active for the welfare of Israel, 
to go with me; and it softened, visibly, the sorrows of these 
poor sufferers to see our sympathy and real love for them, 
But the Roman Catholics in that place were very much dis. 
pleased that we should speak in defence of the Jews, and re- 
fute their error with respect to the use of blood. The en- 
mity against this people has also appeared in other parts of 
this country, and different attacks have been planned. I 
therefore went to the Vicar-General of the Archbishop, who 
is not at present himself here, and requested he would charge 
all clergymen in this diocess to instruct the people respect- 
ing the above false charge, and I am happy to tell you that 
he has done so, and thus | hope that the present enmity will 
soon cease. ‘The general superintendent of the Protestant 
Church in this province does likewise, at my request, send 
letters to the superintendents that they may request all cler- 
gymen to say a word in favor of the Jews, particularly with 
respect to the above-mentioned vulgar error. May it please 
the Lord to accompany this with his blessing to the real ben- 
efit of Israel, and also to the Christian church !” 

The prevailing question among Christians is, “ Where are 
the fruits of the above-mentioned benevolence and Christian 
duty towards the Jews?” To this inquiry I would answer : 
lf one would take into due consideration the labor which is 
required to remove the heaps of rubbish that have been ac- 
cumulating for centuries, by nominal Christianity and Roman 
Catholicism, and also the small number of missionaries who 
are scattered among the millions of Jews, and the short 
period which has elapsed since the commencement of these 
operations, no surprise would exist that the success has been 
no greater. 

Wherefore I would remark, thirdly, that as far as my own 
experience goes, | may venture to say that a great work has 
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already been done among them. This conclusion I have 
drawn from the following observations. Not many years 
since if a Jew were in any measure religiously disposed, he 
would not have allowed himself to argue about Christianity, 
although the Jews from childhood are accustomed to argue 
on the most frivolous subjects. But if any thing respecting 
Christ were mentioned all would stop their ears, and the 
name of Jesus would be accompanied with every expression 
of imprecation and blasphemy, and a sentence of excommu- 
nication passed upon any, who either in public or private 
introduced such a discussion. 

The following occurrence will illustrate my assertion. A 
Polish nobleman had for a factor a rich and learned Jew, 
whom he attempted to convert to Christianity. The latter 
listened, but feared to bring forward his objections. The 
nobleman not being satisfied without a decisive opinion from 
the Jew, urged him by threats and promises to reply to his 
arguments, At length he promised to search the Scriptures, 
and to give an answer after three days. Immediately upon 
reaching his home, however, and reflecting upon his promise, 
he began to tear the hair from his head with regret and an- 
guish, lest he had left an impression upon the mind of the 
nobleman that he had been brought to some serious thoughts 
a Christianity. The three days were employed by 
the poor Jew in fasting and prayer, and when they had ex- 
pired he went to the nobleman and passed sentence upon 
himself, at the same time defining the nature of the penance 
to be inflicted. In accordance with which, his tongue, hands 
and feet were mutilated, and he was thrown into the syna- 
gogue, where he expired in a few minutes. 

wa I would mention the change which has taken place 
among the Jews in reference to this point, especially where 
missionaries have visited, and tracts and New Testaments 
have been distributed. They are not only willing to con- 
verse on the blessed subject of Christianity, but are 
also candid to acknowledge many doctrines which it once 
would have been highly criminal to have done. They for- 
merly regarded Christianity as a system of religion, which 
had nothing to do with the Bible ; and this prejudice exists 
even now in places unvisited by Protestant missionaries. But 
thanks be to God, through the united influence of these and 
of the Bible Society, the Lord has been pleased to lead many 
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of his ancient people to the knowledge of the true Messiah, 
and a much larger number to see that Christianity is built 
upon a rational interpretation of the Law and the Prophets. 

They are also now in some measure acquainted with the 
nature of true Christianity, and have discovered that there 
are those who love them for Christ’s sake ; contrary to what 
they have experienced from the resident nominal Christians 
of the lands in which they have sojourned. 

I may also confidently assert that there are many among 
them who truly believe in the Lord Jesus, but are afraid to 
confess it publicly, like the priests who dwelt at Jerusalem in 
the time of our Lord. There is even now “ a remnant accord- 
ing to the election of grace.” 1 know several in the Holy 
Land who are thus kept from openly acknowledging the 
Lord, and have ventured to go to their chief Rabbi at Safed, 
and declare that they had been led to the conviction that 
Christ Jesus must be the true Messiah ; and by their own 
request this Rabbi sent for me, that, by our arguments they 
might be confirmed either in the faith of Christ, or in Juda- 
ism. The Lord so enabled me to exhibit the truth, as that 
the Rabbi himself became entangled in his own arguments. 
The subject was thus discussed for several hours, in a friendly 
manner, before several Rabbies. I scarcely heard the name 
of Christ blasphemed in all my discussions with them ; and 
those who were familiar with the New Testament, and the 
beauty of its doctrines and precepts, have ventured to de- 
clare publicly that Jesus Christ must have been a very good 
and wise man. From the respect which they paid to Mr. 
Nicolayson, and more particularly to me, I was led to sus- 
pect at first, that they doubted the sincerity of my profes- 
sion, and I therefore inquired of them the meaning of their 
deference towards one who not many years since would 
have been the object of their utmost contetpt and abhor- 
rence. They all declared that they could discover in me 
the earnestness of my faith in Christ. 1 was frequently in- 
vited to their entertainments, where I was always conducted 
to a seat among their most respectable Rabbies ; and not- 
withstanding that the conversation soon turned upon Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, they did not diminish aught 
from their respect. [ scarcely ever heard from their lips 
the reproachful name of 7222 renegade, which not many 
years since would have been my only epithet among them. 
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Now I would inquire what has produced this change ; 
chance, or the weapons of which the Apostle Paul speaks, 
which are not carnal, but spiritual? speculative reasoning, 
or the simplicity of faith? Doubtless every Christian knows 
what the weapons of our warfare are.—The seed has been 
cast upon the waters, and “he that goeth forth weeping, 
bearing the precious seed, shall doubtless come again with 
rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.” No being can 
tell what may be the success of a work which is accompa- 
nied by faith, hope, and prayer. We have not only the 
command of God to engage in it, but the promise is pledged 
for its success, when he says that every knee shall bow to 
the sceptre of his Son; and also, that, “as the rain cometh 
down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, 
that it may give seed to the sower and bread to the eater, 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth; it 
shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and shall prosper in the thing whereto | 
sent it.” 

The seconp point in which I differ vastly from Mr. H. is 
in reference to the present state of Judaism. He appears 
not to have scrutinized it deeply, but has exhibited its out- 
ward appearance, disconnected from its absurdities and 
superstitions, as an object of admiration, and expressed no 
pity at seeing the law of the living God turned into a root 
of bitterness, and its holy spirit into sensuality. If the Lord 
Jesus rebuked the Pharisees, in his own days, for having 
made void the law of God by their traditions, how much 
more applicable is such a rebuke to the Jews now? You 
must not, for a moment, suppose that I mean to charge Mr. 
H. with falsehood. Far from it; for 1 must acknowledge 
that before I became acquainted with the Judaism of the East, 
or rather, before I had thoroughly looked into the state of 
religion and morals among them, in consequence of my 
labors here for the benefit of their souls, my own views 
were nearly like those of Mr. H. The more I have pene- 
trated, however, into their real condition, the more do I 
pity them, and the stronger do I regard my obligations 
towards them. Many, many times has my heart been 
broken, and my tears fallen for them. The same motives 
have led me to examine into the state of Judaism in Europe. 
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In the Holy Land, which is now its garrison and strong hold, 
may be found a criterion by which to judge of its condition in 
other lands ; since here are to be found spiritual Jews from 
every part of the world, whose professed zea! and holiness 
have brought them hither, and of course their Judaism must be 
of the first stamp, and worthy to be the standard of all their 
captive brethren. 

Before I enter into details, however, let me first say a few 
words in self-vindication, for exposing the nakedness of my 
own nation, especially as regards their religious state. I 
would not have attempted it, but from the fear that you 
would take Mr. H.’s delineation as a correct statement of 
the real condition of Judaism. J] thought it my duty to 
make you acquainted with the truth of the matter, without 
any partiality, and I do not believe that you will think that 
| have ceased to love my brethren. Although | have not 
that overpowering affection which constrained the apostle 
to exclaim, that he could wish himself accursed from Christ 
for their sakes, yet, | thank God that I can sincerely say, 
that J love them in no small degree. 

I will begin by stating one fact of great importance, of 
which I was totally ignorant before I came to this country, 
which will prove that the seasons of the festivals, appointed 
by God for the Jewish nation, have been annulled and sub- 
verted by the oral law of the Scribes and Pharisees, which 
is now the ritual of the Jews. The season for the feast of 
unleavened bread is thus defined in Exodus 13:4: “This 
day came you out in the month Abib (2°38) ;” also, Ex. 23: 
15. “Thou shalt keep the feast of unleavened bread seven 
days, as 1 commanded thee, in the time appointed of the 
month Abib,” s*axn won 42125, literally, “ at the season of the 
month of green corn,” as it is evident from the parallel word 
in Ex. 9: 31: “And the flax and the barley was smitten, 
for the barley was >"28 in the ear.”* But, at present, the 
Jews in the Holy Land have not the least regard to this 
season appointed and identified by Jehovah, but follow the 
rules prescribed in the oral law, namely, by adding a month 
to every second or third year, and thus making the lunar 
year correspond with the solar. And when the 15th day of 
Nisan (j0"), according to this computation, arrives, they 


* Compare Deut. 16: 9; Joshua 3: 15; 4: 19; 5: 10, 11, 12. 
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begin to celebrate the above-mentioned feast, although the 
s"axn win may have passed, or not yet come. In general 
the proper season occurs after they have celebrated it a 
whole month, which is just reversing the command in the 
law, which directs that the s"=xn wn # ress the festival, 
and not the festival the s"2xn win. Nothing like ears of 
green corn have I seen around Jerusalem at the celebration 
of this feast. The Caraite Jews observe it later than the 
Rabbinical, for they are guided by Abib, s"sx, and they 
charge the latter with eating leavened bread during that 
feast. I think, myself, that the charge is well-founded. If 
this feast of unleavened bread is not celebrated in its sea- 
son, every successive festival is dislocated from its appro- 
priate period, since the month Abib, 35x, is laid down in the 
law of God as the epoch from which every other is to 
follow. Oh! how true the words of our Lord, that through 
their traditions they make void the law. 

I will now proceed to show in what manner the festivals 
are celebrated, which will clearly indicate that they are 
destitute of the spirit which God intended should charac- 
terize them. Indeed, how can spirituality and purity in the 
worship of Jehovah exist among those on whom the gospel 
light does not shine, and the door to it is hedged up by the 
corruptions of the Talmud? Such must inevitably grope at 
noon-day, as the blind gropeth in darkness. 

The first feast of the ecclesiastical year is called rep 
Pasahh, or the feast of unleavened bread, according to Ex. 
23:14 and 15. ‘The first two days of it are kept by the 
higher class of educated Jews with decency and order, but 
the lower class generally, and the young women of every 
rank, spend these two days in playing with walnuts and 
making visits. In the next four days, which are called 
s>yon nm, the profane days of the feast, some work is allowed, 
though seldom done, and the time is spent in holding the 
anniversaries of their different societies, for the purpose of 
making up their accounts and appointing officers. This bu- 
siness is always performed in the synagogue, and it never 
commences until mead, wine, and distilled spirits, are placed 
upon the table around which they are seated. As soon as 
one is selected for an office, and has received their congra- 
tulations, he expresses his satisfaction and gratitude by 
ordering more of these intoxicating drinks, and, of course, 
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the business seldom ends without a quarrel, and even more 
than this sometimes. The two last days are spent like the 
two first; the young females, both married and unmarried, 
pursuing their sports, and taking no interest in this or any 
other festivals, except as their play is concerned, This 
arises from their extreme ignorance ; for the education of 
females is strongly prohibited by the Talmud, as I will more 
fully illustrate under another head. 

One practice accompanying this feast should have been 
mentioned before, that of removing all kind of leaven from 
the house, and it is called yan “1273. It takes place on the 
day of preparation, called mop >">, in accordance with the 
command in Ex. 13: 7: “No leavened bread shall be seen 
with thee, neither shal] there be leaven seen with thee in all 
thy quarters.” ‘To fulfil this law conveniently and outwardly, 
they resort to the following Talmudical trick. They sell 
all which undergoes fermentation, as a mere form, to Gen- 
tiles, and both the purchaser and the seller, and particularly 
the former, regard the bargain as only childish play; for 
distillers, whose articles amount to large sums, sell them to 
their Sabbath servants, who are Gentiles, and these being 
often too poor to return even a sixpence for the goods, the 
owners furnish them with a trifling sum, which the purcha- 
sers immediately pay back as surety. A contract, in the 
Hebrew language, is then delivered to the purchasers, who 
are likewise informed that the bargain is for a week only ; of 
course both parties understand that the whole is a mere form. 
Thus the spirit of the command remains unfulfilled, and God is 
only mocked, And when they give leave to their Sabbath ser- 
vants, or other Gentiles, to sell the above articles during the 
feast, they assign to them a place in the same house with 
themselves, which is often separated only by a curtain, that 
they may exercise such supervision over them, as to pre- 
vent dishonesty while they are trading, and also to secure 
the money in their own pockets before the others shall have 
time to abscond with it, as the possession of such large sums 
might tempt them to do. 

Next comes the feast of Pentecost, as commanded in 
Levit. 23: 15—22. It is celebrated after the expiration of 
seven weeks from the oflering of the sheaf, Lev. 23: 15. 
Now, however, they count from the time when the sheaf is 
supposed to have been waved in the temple, and which is a 
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subject of dispute between the Caraite and Rabbinical Jews, 
The former assert that the calculation should be made from 
a Sunday, according to Lev. 23:11, 15: “And ye shall 
wave the sheaf before the Lord, to be accepted for you, on 
the morrow after the Sabbath.’—* And he shall count unto 
you from the morrow afler the Sabbath, {rom the day that 
ye brought the sheaf of the wave-oflering; seven Sabbaths 
shall be complete.” This the Caraites take to mean the first 
Sunday of the feast of unleavened bread, and from that day 
they begin, accordingly, to compute the seven weeks ; and 
if the first day of unleavened bread take place on Monday, 
they wait till the next Sunday, and then begin to count the 
seven weeks, which I think is correct. And if the waving 
of the sheaf of the first fruits is intended as a type of the 
resurrection of our Saviour from the dead, who was the 
first fruits of them that sleep, the Caraites, by saying that 
the sheaf should be waved on the first Sunday of that feast, 
identify this ceremony with the very day on which our Lord 
rose. The Rabbinical Jews (or Talmud) say that the word 
Sabbath, in the text, means the first day of unleavened bread; 
and from the second day of this feast, whatever day of the 
week it is, they begin to count the seven weeks. I strongly 
suspect that the Rabbinical Jews thus explain the word 
Sabbath, for the following reason: if the "23, sheaf-offering, 
and the day of Pentecost occur, as they ought, on Sunday, 
it tends to confirm the remarkable events of the resurrection 
of our Lord, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon the 
Apostles, both of which events occurred upon Sundays. It 
is evident to me, from the propensity of the Talmudists to 
overthrow and subvert the word of God, that no credit can 
be given to their explanations, and that the Caraites are more 
to be depended on; and that the former not only observe the 
day of Pentecost out of its season, but even on a different 
day from what God had appointed. 

The Talmudists are also guilty of another perversion, in 
respect to the feast of Pentecust, by setting aside its primary 
signification, as mentioned in Lev. 23: 15—22, and, by a 
fancy of their own, annexing to it a commemoration of the 
giving of the law on Mount Sinai, to which the command of 
Scripture makes not the slightest allusion, while their 
prayers and ceremonies upon this occasion are made to 
refer to their own invention, rather than to what God has 
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commanded. The following ceremony will illustrate this 
fact. ‘They have a volume of considerable size, composed 
of extracts from the written and oral law, and the Zohar, 
called mizasy PPh, indicating that all was given by God, 
from Sinai, which they require to be read through during 
the single night of the above feast, and which, as it gene- 
rally occurs in the beginning of June, is no easy matter, not- 
withstanding ihat it is mumbled over with such rapidity, that 
the audience can scarcely recognise what language they are 
hearing. But to encourage the assembly to persevere in 
their task, each synagogue is furnished from the public 
treasury with an abundance of beer, and every one is per- 
mitted to drink of it as freely as he pleases, which never 
fails to produce many flushed countenances, drowsy readers, 
and burned books. When the morning arrives, at the hour 
of prayer, the aspect of the congregation would strike a 
spectator with surprise; for he would behold some fast 
asleep in the corners of the synagogue, and wrapped in their 
="n">y, or veils, others dozing, and the chanter reciting his 
prayers wholly regardless of the scene behind him, while 
his performance has no other effect than to lull the half- 
sleeping into a sound repose. 

The next in order is the feast of Trumpets, mentioned in 
Num. 29: 1, and Lev. 23: 24; but it is no longer called 
by the Talmudists that of trumpets, but navn wx, the begin- 
ning of a new year, which is directly at variance with Ex. 
12: 2. Nothing could have led them to this change, but the 
desire to annul the Scriptures, and substitute their own au- 
thority. To establish their ordinance, in reference to this 
feast, they affirm positively, that the Lord assigns to every 
creature on this day his destiny for the ensuing year. And 
although the reasons given in Scripture for blowing the trum- 
pet are obvious,* they have hesitated not to substitute others 
of their own invention, which are now more current and po- 
pular, than that which the Lord has assigned. The follow- 
ing is assigned in the Talmud.t The trumpet is blown for 
the purpose of frightening and puzzling Satan, and making 
him unfit to bring accusations before the Lord against man- 


* Turn to Numbers x. 10. 
+ The assertion is found in the Gamarah morn cee in the 
first section. 
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kind, whose destinies are this day determined, as they say, 
On this account they prohibit confession of sin on this day, 
lest Satan should overhear them, and multiply his accusa. 
tions in consequence. This is more like a heathen supersti- 
tion than any thing else. 

The Mohammedans have a similar practice during their 
pilgrimage to Mecca, when they throw stones upon Satan 
to frighten and drive him from their presence. Most of the 
congregations know of no other reason for blowing the 
trumpets than that which 1 have mentioned. Another super- 
stition is recommended and practised on this day, equally 
ridiculous. It is called 37>2r, from the root 74>, in Hiph. 
to throw or cast away. It is performed in the following 
inanner. The whole congregation, men, women and children, 
repair to a river, or pond, or well, and offer a prayer at the 
brink, which is also called 37>e>. After this each one shakes 
the skirts of his garinents over the water, and they are taught 
to believe that by this act their sius are cast into the water, 
to support which they cite Micah 7: 19. Oh! poor, poor 
people ! when will they come to that fountain of water which 
is opened to the house of David, and to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem, for sin and uncleanness ? 

On the previous month called >>x, Elul, which is the 
last month of the year, preparations are made for awakening 
their minds for this supposed day of judgment, when their 
destinies are to be allotted tothem. ‘To effect this, they 
resort to two practices. ‘The first is to commence blowing 
with a horn every morning after prayer, from the first of the 
above month until the supposed new year, which is thirty 
days. This is taken from Amos 3: 6: “ Shall a trumpet be 
blown in the city and the people not be afraid ?” The second 
commences towards the latter part of the same month, 
They rise very early, some hours before day, to make con- 
fession of sins and to listen to the reading of poetry called 
mimo slikhooth, which is adapted to produce a strong effect. 
If, however, on account of the difficulty of understanding it, 
the poetry fails to awaken the feelings, the tragical tones of 
the chanter make up the deficiency. Thus the whole con- 
gregation are deeply affected, especially the females, whose 
cheeks are bathed with a continuous flow of tears. And 

ethough during the attendance of the latter at the synagogue 
in the former part of the year, they talked of nothing but 
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their housekeeping, etc., yet as soon as these sounds reach 
their ears, nothing is heard from the women’s apartment, 
which is separated by a wall from that of the men, but sigh- 
ing, and weeping, and lamentable cries, which continue for 
hours together. Many of the congregation,fast during the 
whole of this month, and give much alms ; and during the 
space of six weeks, that is, from the beginning of this month 
til] the setting in of the feast of ‘Tabernacles, which are called 
fearful days, D°x7"2 D~29, the number of beggars is very great. 
‘They leave their homes on purpose to avail themselves of 
this favorable opportunity, and disappear as soon as it has 
ended. Most of them obtain sufficient during this period to 
support themselves and their families a whole year. Beside 
fasting and alms-giving, they pray to the dead to intercede 
for them, especially to their deceased relatives, and if they 
are separated by distance from the graves of these, they 
spare no painsto reach them. Distance presents no obstacle 
to the rich, neither poverty to the poor. Journeys of hun- 
dreds of miles are undertaken by myriads of both sexes for 
this purpose, while those who dwell near their graves not 
only invoke the spirits of the departed once, but every day, 
until! the day of atonement has passed. ‘This practice is 
known by the name of max "75, visiting the graves of (their) 
fathers. In passing the smallest cemetery in Poland or 
Russia, where Jews are residing, one may behold a promis- 
cuous company of both sexes and of every age, prostrated 
upon the graves, and offering prayers to their mouldering 
relatives, in most lamentable strains. The Jews of the 
East carry this practice to greater excess than those of the 
West, having numerous saints to whom they pray, reckoning 
each person whose name is mentioned in the Talmud as 
such, and whose countless graves are scattered over the 
countries of Palestine and Babylonia. In order not to give 
offence to the deceased by omitting to address them as they 
would have been addressed if they were alive, an especial 
liturgy has been composed which is appropriate to the vari- 
ous relations of life, such as Rabbies, Saints, Martyrs, School- 
masters, Husbands, Wives, Fathers, Mothers, Children, Bro- 
thers, Sisters, etc. etc. This liturgy is rather bulky, con- 
taining from 400 to 500 pages, and is called jd miz2, This 
superstition is recommended or rather commanded by the 
Talmud in the following words—cn mspn read pasy md 
14* 
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sax m/s sax, “ Wherefore do they go upon the burial 
ground, etc.” i.e. at the days of feasting? One said that 
w> orem OMe wraw 2, “the dead should pray for us.” 
Gamarah Thanith, page 16, m-2>n. 

After the feast of Rash Hashanna, m2zn ex, or Trumpets, 
is over, the days of repentance set in, called nawrn =, 
during which the Lord waits for them to repent, and the 
dooms which have already been determined and written 
down in their respective books, during the above feast, 
mum we, may yet be obliterated until the close of the day 
of atonement, when the Talmudists declare repentance is no 
longer of any avail. During these few specified days only, 
have they any hope of being reconciled to God, and the 
means which are used to reverse their doom are Fasting, 
nix, Alms, jr22, and Prayers, >>. But as soon as the dooms 
are sealed as well as written, the former of which does not 
take place until towards sunset on the day of atonement, 
all farther penances are ineffectual. The form of prayer 
then used at sunset, is called m>*>3, which means shutting or 
bolting a door, indicating that the door is shut in reference 
to the reversal of their dooms, and no earthly thing can 
avail them. And they therefore make use of the words 
nvm> wana: “ Write us unto life,” in the prayers of Rash 
Hashanna, and the words = n> ~=rm, “Seal us unto life,” 
in the prayer n>>2. The evils resulting from these doctrines 
are incalculable. It is true that the most of the Jewish com- 
munity are greatly awakened by these pious frauds, and in 
their delusion they try to do all which is recommended or 
imposed by the Talmud, whether it be in accordance with 
the word of God, or contrary to it. Yet the consequences 
are bad in the highest degree, for as soon as they have passed 
safely through this short season of fear and trembling, they 
return with greater avidity to their former carelessness and 
security ; according to the words of king Solomon, they re- 
turn to their vomit. No other impression is made upon their 
minds, after these “ fearful days,” than the belief that their 
doom is fixed, and that during the remainder of the year no 
conduct, either good or bad, will affect it. The solemnity of 
their countenances vanishes, and their devotions and whole 
deportment become the same as before, until the trumpet 
of another year arouses them again. 

On the day previous to the day of atonement, the cere- 
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mony of m"5>, or atoning sacrifices, takes place. I shall 
endeavor to describe this performance, and the directions 
of the ritual concerning it, and leave each one to form his 
own judgment respecting it. 

Very early in the morning, an hour or two before sunrise, 
it commences. The ransoms, M2, are provided some time 
before, which are generally poultry, a cock for a male anda 
hen for a female ; these are white, in allusion to the language 
of the prophet Isaiah, “ Though your sins be as scarlet they 
shall become white as snow,” etc. A pregnant female takes 
three, two hens and one cock, one lien for herself, and the 
others— 

The head of a family performs the’ceremony first for him- 
self, and then for his household, by reading a form of prayer 
for those who cannot themselves read, but who are required 
to repeat it after him, word by word. For the young he per- 
forms the whole. The Jaw, and its meaning, are given in 
the Ritual as follows: 

SPI") ONSTNID WTS INS ad Ss0%W ENP Ws9d Md:MMs 330" Hdd 

S2P83 9359 SS Aes) WN NIN pS Sw bs svn ads ann by 
The head of a family ought always to perform this ceremony 
(“ the turning round,” as ‘the Hebrew terms it ») first for him- 
self, that he may first become guiltless, and thus prepared to 
atone for those who are yet in their guilt, but not the guilty 
for the guilty, for it is said, in Lev. 16:6, that he shall 
“make an atonement for himself and (then) for his house.” 

The prayer for the occasion begins as follows: 
mors a pw smd sores sb pense an ps op tr pe 

:/s9 prbsn pipes mew mx yprd ot mes mwsd xo sSI 
“In the name of the holy and blessed, in union with the 
Shekina, the terrible. and the merciful, to unite the name of 
m= ton’ Ye He to Vav He, etc. 1 come to make this atone- 
ment, to establish its foundation in the most high place,” etc. 
The rest is too cabalistic to be translated into English. 
When this prayer is finished, they take the m>»>, ransom in 
their right hand, and turning it nine times around their head, 
repeat the following words ‘three times : 
mbsnn mat (91>) Sueamn mr osmarcn mt ocnpsbm mt msgs om 
p ASI mw Tb aN AMS FSM we FS (Maps) 
«This is my reason, this is my compensation, this is my 
exchange; this cock (or this hen) shall depart to die, and I 
to a good life.” Then each takes hold of the throat of his 
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ransom, which represents death by p:", strangulation, and 
thus throws it down, and this represents death by n>po, 
stoning; then the butcher immediately takes them and 
cuts their throats, which represents death by 377, de- 
capitation. All this is to show that if they have them- 
selves deserved death in either of these ways, the condem- 
nation is transferred to the ransom, and they are liberated. 
The intestines of the fowls must be thrown into some 
place, where they will moulder away, and not be touch- 
ed by carnivorous animals, and the house-top is usually 
chosen. After the morning prayer, all repair to the burial 
ground, and there pay the value of the mp>, ransoms, 
called mmp> jp, the redemption of the ransgms. After 
paying the value to the public treasurers, who they find in 
waiting, they are served with a good draught of brandy 
and a sweet cake, of which articles the treasurers have an 
abundant supply. They then address the deceased in 
general, and spend some time in passing from one class of 
graves to another, to invoke them all as common intercessors 
for the ensuing day, and they continue praying and weeping 
until hunger and fatigue remind them to return ; and as they 
leave the burial ground the draughts are repeated. The 
Talmudists impose it as a duty upon all to eat and drink 
on this day, which they say the Lord will accept as readily 
as a fast: 
“zssxbm posta myons 3) wd mens osieEns on 
ans 2 mdbs0 AScMa MM Sawn bo 49> send Rdbx puss 
STDP SN Masmn bx. 
« And ye shall afflict your souls in the ninth day of the month.” 
Lev. 23: 32. Ought we then to fast on the ninth day? On 
the tenth we are commanded to fast, Lev. 23: 27; but we 
are taught by it that whoever eateth and drinketh on the 
ninth is as acceptable as if he had fasted on the ninth and the 
tenth.” Gammarah Yooma, page 81. If the ‘l'almudists 
had taken the latter clause “ at even, from even unto even,” 
etc., in conjunction with the first, which they took as their 
text, they would not have missed the true meaning of that 
passage, except from a desire to subvert the word of 
God, and to accumulate meritorious acts which are highly 
pleasing to the flesh. This command they execute with 
all possible strictness, and the following blessing is used at 
the meals: 
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ron ew I> worms bss pens ain wp ore pwd 

2/0 Tn Os remy) mdse mise ewMpPd RB IDI 
“In the name of the holy and blessed, in union with the 
Shekinah, etc., I come this day to fulfil the command of 
eating and drinking,” etc. The dainties prepared for the 
occasion are from the m2>, ransoms. 

About 4 o’clock P. M. all repair to the synagogue, when 
each one who is above the age of twenty, prostrates himself 
upon the ground, and another inflicts upon him forty stripes 
save one, with a slight leathern strap, which produces no 
pain, and of course it is only an outward ceremony.* When 
this is over, they pray and confess their sins, by repeating a 
printed catalogue in Hebrew, which embraces every sin of 
which a man can be guilty. A very limited number only 
understand what they are about, and the rest know nothing. 
After this they return home and eat the last meal of the day, 
which must be done at sunset. The latter thanksgiving, 
that is, that which is said after meals, is repeated with show- 
ers of tears. Every grown up man dresses himself in the 
garment in which he is to be interred, all of white, which 
gives him a frightful appearance. All in the dwelling are 
struck with awe and consternation, and nothing is heard but 
sobbing. The young are obliged to go to their parents to ask 
from them a blessing, which is done by placing their hands 
upon the heads of the children, and the blessing runs down 
with floods of tears. Each one in the house is required to 
be reconciled with those whom he has offended, which is 
done in the most affecting manner, after which they resort 
to the synagogue, with an appearance of trembling and fear, 
as if they were going before the tribunal of Jehovah. The 
service begins with an absolution from all vows, bonds, 
oaths, etc., not only for the past year, but for the future 
year. It is an annulment only of those bonds, oaths, etc., 
which were made to God. It is done as follows. Three 
Rabbies, who are the j77 "3, Baith Din, the judges of the 
congregation, go into the pulpit and take their place by the 
side of the chanter, and repeat to him the following words: 

stts1 ww IS eteonnsstds moo by Mow Ads0 by maw" 
possosn px bbeend snes we am cap bapn 
“Through the session above,” (i. e. heaven,) “and through 
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* Known by the name of m1p>2. 
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the session beneath” (i.e. the judges), “ and through the ap- 
probation of the blessed God, and through the approbation 
of this holy congregation, we set at liberty the transgressors” 
(i.e. those who have not paid their vows, &c.) “to pray.” 
Then the chanter repeats with a very loud voice, and mel- 
ancholy tone, the following absolution : 
“TH RI SOP MP) wasp LMM TT MONT AT b> 
BNI AID MSN PMS WMTE? b> RIAION TN RIAN MT NaN 
ES 5sn BT SS MM HES py pibed 3959 NBD MIN oven 
moan xD ROAM RD ATID AT Nd RID Od wvd> Ny 
PPI) PMS] PT TT NI PS NewMMN Ps “On Roo! 
23 M59 52> Moon (ByasID Mody (SNPM Ps) PAMP Nd MD xd 
WITS OSM ds5"5 HDIMS 8A 9359 Sac" 
“ All vows, bonds, oaths, consecrations, anathemas, etc., 
which we vowed, and which we sware, and which we con- 
secrated, and to which we bound ourselves from the day of 
atonement of the last year to the day of atonement of this 
year, which has come to us in peace ; and from the present 
day of atonement to the day of atonement which shall come 
to us in peace, our vows shall be no vows, our oaths shall 
be no oaths, our anathemas shall be no anathemas, and our 
bonds shall be no bonds. We repent of all of them, and desire 
that they should be removed, and left to have no dominion 
and no existence.” The chanter repeats this form of abso- 
lution three times, which the congregation answer three 
times in the following words, from Num. 15: 26: “And it 
shall be forgiven all the congregation of the children of 
Israel, and the stranger that sojourneth among them, seeing 
all the people were in ignorance.” This absolution, I think, 
is not only preposterous, and contrary to Lev. 27th, Num. 
30th, Ps. 15: 4, Deut. 23: 22, 23 and 24, and Eccles, 5: 4, 
but it has, also, a very evil influence upon their moral 
character. The evening prayer continues till about ten 
o’clock, and most of the congregation immediately after dis- 
perse, though some remain praying the whole night. The 
service of the day begins very early in the following morn- 
ing, and continues until evening. The most of the day is 
spent by the chanters in rehearsing the prayers and poetry 
said by the congregation, which are protracted in chanting. 
The strangest part of the service is the imitation of the 
Temple worship, which is called m22, Aboudah, when the 
chanter, with his train of coadjutors, is obliged to strain every 
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nerve to render it romantic and expressive. To effect this, 
theatrical tunes and airs, borrowed from musical bands, are 
employed upon the occasion, appropriate to the respective 

ieces of tragical poetry, which are scarcely understood even 
S the best Hebrew scholars, being composed of Hebrew, 
Arabic.and Chaldaic. This part of the service continues 
from four to six hours. Large sums of money are paid to 
good chanters on these occasions ; and those who undertake 
the business are obliged to confine themselves to a particular 
diet for six weeks previous. The chanter is called “2"x rz, 
the messenger or representative of the congregation to im- 
plore and intercede with Jehovah for them. Every town, 
however small, has a “23° m>y, or 7m, which is the same. 
He is supported by the public from year to year. It might 
be expected that if the chanters are in the place of inter- 
cessors, individuals would be selected who are approved by 
God and man ; but it will excite no surprise when I say, 
that such are not at all sought after. A fine and sweet 
voice is the only requisite, and this may just as well be 
accompanied by immorality and profligacy. This is parti- 
cularly the case in large towns, where they are very eager 
to obtain a good chunter. He chooses the place which will 
furnish the highest salary. The chanters usually receive 
more than they can honestly spend, and the surplus they 
employ in the most iniquitous manner. One cause of their 
immorality arises from their being uneducated men, who 
from childhood have pursued this profession, travelling from 
place to place with those of the same occupation, whose 
training had been of the same kind. In my adopted native 
place, Bausky, in Cunland, where the Jews are not nume- 
rous, but rich, a chanter was obtained from Brody, a great 
distance, at an immense expense, on account of his deep 
and beautiful voice. They offered him a much larger 
salary than the people from whence he came could afford 
to give. His surplus funds being considerable, he pursued 
the usual profligate course of the profession. He would 
spend the whole week at a billiard house, only leaving it 
after sunset on Friday, when he ought to be in the syna- 
gogue to perform the Sabbath prayers. He also led astray 
several young men, who, through his advice, were led to the 
most atrocious acts. Nevertheless, he was allowed to be 
“ia"s Mm >y, intercessor for the congregation; and when I 
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left my native place, he had occupied his station for about 
twenty years. Though old, he still continued his profligate 
course; and when performing the prayers, at the above fes- 
tivals, (i. e. of the New-Year and Atonement,) he would 
display the powers of his voice by feigning to weep, the 
effect of which was so powerful as to bring tears from every 
eye beside. As his face was turned to the wall, which 
prevented his seeing what was going forward in the assem- 
bly, he would inquire of his coadjutors, in the middie of his 
chant, “ if the mob were howling,” and when answered in 
the affirmative, he would begin to mock them. And, although 
the whole congregation knew of his profligacy, hypocrisy, 
and mockery, they put great confidence in his prayers, be- 
cause of his fine voice. ‘This evil, as 1 have before remarked, 
is particularly incident to large and wealthy towns. This 
abominable system is introduced through the perversions 
made by the Talmud, of Prov. 3:9: “ Honor the Lord with 
thy substance,” 4272, which the Talmudists say should be 
read, 42092, thy throat, i. e. by chanting and singing the 
prayers. The synagogue services, during the performances 
of the chanter, now that I have become acquainted with the 
purity and decency of Christian worship, seem to me like 
stage playing, and these “*2"s m->z, representatives of the 
congregation, like abominable stage actors. I may venture 
to say that nearly all the chanters of large places in Poland, 
Russia, and Prussia, are licentious infidels, or, at least, ex- 
ceedingly careless in regard to morality. When my coun- 
tryman, Aaron, and myself were travelling through Prussia, 
we were eye-witnesses of the excessive profligacy of the 
chanters, which decency forbids me to relate. 

The prayers of the New-Year and of the Atonement, are 
generally disturbed by the boisterous clamor of the women, 
all of whom, with very few exceptions, are ignorant in the 
extreme. During the whole year they have no desire to 
pray, or even to know what prayers are offered in the men’s 
apartment of the synagogue, except on the above-mentioned 
feasts, when their destiny being, as they suppose, assigned to 
them, they feel ashamed to remain wholly indifferent. 
They accordingly hire teachers from among the men to 
read and translate the prayers on these occasions, but it 
being a great reproach to assume this mean. office, they can- 
not obtain a sufficient number for their purpose. Conse- 
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quently when one enters their apartment to read and trans- 
late for them, he is surrounded by hundreds of women, all 
striving to get near enough to hear him, and in the crowd 
thus pressing upon him, he is driven backward and forward, 
until he fortunately finds refuge in a corner. Sometimes 
the translator takes with him a tub, in which-he places him- 
self, and thus is enabled to read unmolested. But the crowd 
of ignorant women is always so unmanageable and boister- 
ous, that the translator can scarcely be heard, and in making 
an effort for this, he raises his voice until he becomes hoarse, 
when he leaves his audience for the men’s synagogue. As 
soon as he departs, the noise of the women increases to such 
a degree as to disturb and confuse the services of the men, 
which makes it necessary for the managers of the latter 
assembly to go in among the women and restore order, 
which if they cannot accomplish, they are driven into a 
remote corner of the building, or put out of it altogether. 
This evil originates from the strong prohibitions against 
female education, which are found in the Talmud. 

After the above form of prayer which is called m7"=> or 
poi is over, the prayer of mm"2 comes. This is repeated 
by any persen, without being chanted, while the chanter 
and his coadjutors rest, to be prepared for the next task, 
which is called m>">2, the import of which has already been 
explained under the feast of the New-Year, when the same 
farce is renewed by the chanter, and continues for two or 
three hours, ‘This prayer is usually finished about half an 
hour or an hour after sunset. Then follows the ="">2 or eve- 
ning prayer, which closes the duties of the day. Then each 
one lights a candle from the tapers which have been burning 
during the day, and when they reach home they pronounce 
a blessing over it. Previous to their return to their homes, 
however, they are obliged to assemble at the outer enclosure 
of the synagogue, where they pray, or bless the moon, and 
then they go home and take their meals, after having fasted 
from 26 to 27 hours, and being much exhausted with the 
laborious services of the day, which require the perusal 
during that period of a thick volume of poetry written in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Chaldaic, which is scarcely understood 
even by the most learned among them. 

The next morning they rise very early and repair again 
to the synagogue, and after their return home commence 
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erecting booths for the feast of Tabernacles. The reason 
given for this is, that Satan may not be able to accuse them 
before God, by saying that their devotion and early rising 
during the former days were only to obtain a good destiny, 
and that having secured this they had relapsed into their 
former carelessness. This however is but for one day, for 
on the second after-the atonement they resume their old ha- 
bits. 
[To be continued. | 


ARTICLE IX. 


SoME OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PRESENT Aar.* 


Tuere has been a strong tendency, in certain periods of 
the Christian church, and in some individuals in all periods, 
to live in the Past. The life of such persons is made up of 


* This article is the commencement of a series of Essays, 
in which the writer proposes to present a view of the ecclesi- 
astical and religious state of England and Scotland, the politi- 
cal position of the Dissenters, the state of Biblical literature, 
and of Mental Philosophy in those countries, with some of the 
great questions which now agitate their ecclesiastical and 
political bodies. After which it is hoped that Germany and 
our own country will be brought under review. The writer 
possesses ample materials for this proposed survey of the 
characteristics of different countries, and his name, if given, 
would be a sufficient guarantee of the ability and discretion of 
his proposed discussions. But he earnestly requests that this 
series may appear sine nomine. His reasons are, that he will 
probably have occasion to speak somewhat plainly of living 
persons, current publications, etc. in Europe, and also of some 
things in our own country; and he will write anonymously 
with more freedom than he could do over his proper signature. 
As the field of these discussions will be somewhat peculiar, 
we trust the readers of the Repository will excuse us for yield- 
ing to the above request, while our knowledge of the writer 


assures us that he will not abuse his anonymous privilege. 
Epiror. 
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reminiscences. They read the page of history for its own 
sake ; not as furnishing lessons of wisdom for the present or 
for the future. Their delight is among the tombs. The 
records of antiquity are all in illuminated letters. Their 
memory, like that of the very aged, extends far back, heed- 
less of recent events. Their feelings kindle in the recollec- 
tion of primitive, rather than in the anticipation of millennial 
piety. The present is loathed as a degenerate age, and 
its names are cast out as evil. 

There are others who cling to the present. Instead of an- 
swering to the definition of beings who “look before and 
after,” they do neither; they look only around. They 
cleave tenaciously to the existing and to the tangible. The 
page of history is a universal blank. The present fills the 
whole field of vision. Engrossed by the mighty changes which 
are going on before their eyes, they have no time to listen 
to the still voice which comes to them from past or future 
ages. Bustle, activity, energy, instant, practical effect, are 
their watchwords. 

A third class are the children of hope and of desire. They 
live in a world of theirown. Having no sympathy with the 
dull realities of the present, they are looking forward for 
some unattained, and, perhaps, unattainable good. They 
have conceived, it may be, exaggerated notions of the glory 
of the latter day. ‘They have formed the figment of a mil- 
lenium, not the rational one of the Scriptures, but one 
utterly inéonsistent with the imperfection and probation of 
man. 

But neither of these exclusive habits is desirable. They 
generally have their ground in misinformation, prejudice, or 
ignorance. When they do not proceed from either of these, 
but are to be regarded as a constitutional tendency of the 
soul, they are inordinately cherished, and render the subject 
unhappy or less useful, and his character inconsistent, or 
incomplete. In our feeble manner, so far as our powers 
and our knowledge permit, we are to be like Him who is 
incapable of prejudice, who looks upon all things justly, and 
according to truth. 

We are not called upon to fix an idolatrous attachment on 
any of the great names in church history, nor to be reluctant 
to have their merits canvassed with discriminating candor, 
even at the risk of the loss of some of our complacency 
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and reverence. It is not our duty to picture to ourselves a 
golden age of piety in the past, and long for the coming of 
some other such. That golden age never existed, or if it 
did exist, it may never come again. ‘The developments of 
Christianity, in primitive times, were, in many respects, pe- 
culiar. The religion was in its infancy, in an empire that 
overshadowed the civilized world. 1t was before the inven- 
tion of printing, before the division of the Christian disciples 
into sects, and before the formation of systems of divinity, 

The religion was put to the test too. The stuff of which it 
was made was ascertained between the teeth of the Numi- 
dian lion, in the tarred coat, and under the lictor’s axe, 
Piety, in all its circumstances, like that of the converts of 
John and of Polycarp, will never be seen again on earth, 
Christianity, while she maintains her essential elements, 
must adapt herself to the changing forms of the church and 
of the world. It is in vain to Jament that ours is not the 
primitive style. To believe, to love, and to suffer like them, 
we must be thrown back eighteen hundred years, and be set 
down under the shadow of a pagan throne, in an upper 
chamber, where a few hundred artless men and women 
were assembled. We must, alse, have in our hearts that 
peculiar love to the Saviour, which sprung up in part within 
their bosoms, from knowing how he looked, how he walked, 
how he spoke, what were the cadences of his voiee. It 
was, also, in part, the product of the experience of common 
dangers and sufferings. 

On the other hand, we have no cause unduly to magnify 
the present, as if our generation were the people, and as if 
wisdom were to die with them. One draws heart and life 
from the past. It is a barbarian spirit that would drag 
down into the dust the great names which brighten along 
the tract of church history. It is a refreshment to the spirit 
to think how they loved, and believed, and wrote, and 
preached. Some of them lived when primitive, or protest- 
ant Christianity was passing through its agonies of trial : 


Strenuous champions— 
Who, constrained to wield the sword 
Of disputation, shrunk not, though assailed 
With hostile din, and combating : in sight 
Of angry umpires, partial and unjust; 
And did, thereafter, bathe their hands in fire, 
So to declare the conscience satisfied : 
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Nor for their bodies would accept release, 

Bat blessing God, and praising him, bequeathed, 

With their last breath, from out the smouldering flame, 
The faith which they by diligence had earned, — 

And through illuminating grace received, 

For their dear countrymen, and all mankind. 

He who lives only in the present, voluntarily excludes 
himself from the influences which would be of most essen- 
tial service to him. He consents to be a creature of the 
moment, a child of sense, and to walk by the light of his own 
little rush. 

Equally unwise is it to shut out the future. There are 
generous hopes and noble aspirations in which we may 
lawfully indulge. ‘The kingdoms of nature, of Providenee 
and of grace, are governed by uniform laws; and by 
watching their development, we may predict, with some 
confidence, the things which shall be. We know, too, from 
Revelation, that better days are coming; and, though we 
cannot determine the exact time, nor the amount of blessings 
in store for our race, nor many of the attendant circum. 
stances, yet we may take the consolation of their certain 
and benign approach. Besides, we are as much creatures 
of imagination as we are of sense and of memory. We 
have as much right to indulge in the first as we have in the 
others. Looking entirely on the past, we acquire a melan- 
choly, if not a narrow and bigoted mind. Confined to the 
present, we are shallow, and self-cenceited, and boastful. 
Living wholly in the future, we become unsubstantial enthu- 
siasts. 

Many of the imperfections in the characters of individuals, 
and many of the evils which befall political communities, as 
well as the church of Christ, may be traced to one of these 
three great tendencies—a predominant love for the Past— 
an exclusive attachment to the Present, or an ardent desire 
for future good, imaginary or rea]. It is memory, sense, 
imagination. It is veneration amounting to idolatry for by- 
gone times ; it is an absorption in what is visible and appar- 
ent; or it is an insane reaching forward for those things 
which never can exist, or which “ the Father hath put in his 
own power.” Hence it is important, when we attempt to 
estimate the character of an individual, of a nation, or of an 
age, that we understand what are the main influences which 
have conspired to form that character ; from what direction 

15* 
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they proceed, and how they combine to form one result. 
‘The writer of the Oxford Tract worships the dusty centu- 
ries which are gone. The radical tramples the Past indig- 
nantly into the mire. The poet of hope, and also the politi- 
cal perfectionist, expéct to realize on carth an Elysium of all 
conceivable good. The Scotchman fights for every old cor- 
ner and every crumbling pillar. ‘The Frenchman falls down 
before the feverish Present. ‘The German reigns over the 
empire of the air, and lets the weeds grow on the graves of 
the most honored names in his history. The middle ages 
garnished the sepulchres of Thomas Aquinas and the school- 
men. Henry More, Cudworth, and their contemporaries in 
England, bowed, almost idulatrously, at the shrine of Plato. 

What are the characteristics of our age? What are some 
of the prominent tendencies of the generation to which 
we belong? By what features is the nineteenth century dis- 
tinguished ? 

Against the propriety of answering questions like these, 
two objections may be urged. It may be said, in the first 
place, that we are not in a condition to judge fairly. We 
are actors in the scenes which are passing before us. We 
are too much interested to form an accurate judgment. 
Time must set his seal before we can ascertain the truth. 
Besides, every thing appears confused, indefinite and com- 
plicated, an inextricable labyrinth of good and evil. It is as 
when we look on a picture from a wrong point of view. We 
cannot disentangle threads so involved. In the second place, 
it may be objected, that itis extremely hazardous to state an 
opinion on such subjects. The whole aspect of the world 
may be revolutionized by the events of a single year. Our 
profoundest reflections may turn out to be the merest guesses ; 
our wisest decisions, the contingent and baseless visions of 
a night. Our most confident predictions may resemble the 
oracles of the modern prophets. Our rivals may be Matthias, 
Smith, and Miller. 

In reply, we may say, that there are certain general ten- 
dencies, characteristics or facts, about which there need be 
no dispute. They are known and read of all men. Our 
duty is essentially connected with understanding them fully. 
We cannot accomplish the great object of our existence 
without knowing how to act upon our fellow-men, how to 
meet their prejudices—how to turn public opinion into the 
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right channels—how to shape our influence so as to produce 
the highest possible good. ‘There is said to be in some states- 
men an almost prophetic sagacity. Why may there not be 
in Christians a spiritual sagacity as keen ? 

Is it not possible, moreover, to consider this subject with- 
out degenerating into threadbare declamation, as though our 
age were the turning-point in the history of the race, or as 
though we had come to the grand crisis in the world’s af- 
fairs. A sober view of the condition of things will show us, 
that it is a matter of no little moment to live at the present 
time. The imperfect conceptions even, which we may form 
on the aspects of the age, may not be without use. 

1. An obvious tendency of the present age is towards an 
equalization of civil rights and privileges. This tendency 
has been very apparent ever since the Protestent Reforma- 
tion. An immediate effect of that great event v. - to break 
down the unnatural distinctions which had grown into a 
compact form under the name of the feudal system. It was 
not the object of the reformers to teach men their political 
rights, but they did teach political rights most effectually. 
The obligation, which they so earnestly enjoined upon every 
man, that he shculd read the Bible for himself and obey its 
precepts, stamped at once a high value and dignity upon the 
human soul. That soul could no longer be trampled with 
impunity, under the tron heel of oppression. It was found 
to have been created for some other purpose than to buy 
an indulgence for sinning, orto contribute towards the erection 
of St. Peter’s at Rome. One of the greatest benefits which 
the Reformation conferred on mankind, was the deep and 
ineffaceable impression which it made in the middle and 
north of Europe, that a man is personally rather than eccle- 
siastically, responsible for his actions to his fellow-men and 
to his God. Foreign custody of the conscience was of course 
broken up. 

The settlement of the Northern Colonies in this country 
was another circumstance which contributed materially to 
the same result. In addition to the great features of a re- 
publican government which our fathers established, they 
adopted two usages, which were then hardly recognised in 
Europe, and which have exerted an immense and most happy 
influence—the abolition of the rights of primogeniture, and 
the conferring of absolute ownership in the soil. The inhe- 
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riting of the whole estate by the eldest son, and the exclu- 
sion of the occupants of the land from proprietorship in it, 
were customs fraught with manifold evils. From these evils 
we have been, for the most part, exempt.* The consequence 
has been a greater diffusion of civil privileges, more inde- 
pendence of character, a deeper sense of the importance of 
personal effort, less of a servility and a cringing meanness 
on the one hand, and of idleness, dissipation, and an over- 
bearing haughtiness on the other. 

An additional fact in proof of our general position, is the 
gradual introduction of representative and constitutional 
features into the governments of some of the countries of 
central and of northern Europe. In 1834, a representative 
chamber was created. in Denmark. In Norway, a repre- 
sentative assembly meets triennially, by its own right, reviews 
all pay and pension lists, all political and civil appointments, 
and whose decisions become law, without reference to the 
will of the executive, after having been adopted at three 
successive sessions. ‘The despotic king of Prussia is wise 
enough to adopt, gradually, some salutary changes.t Six 
of the German states have constitutional forms of govern- 
ment. Greece, and even Spain and Portugal, after ages of 
slavery and oppression, are going through the difficult ordeal 
of learning how to govern themselves. We need hardly 
allude, in this place, to the influence of the French revolu- 
tion, which, with its unutterable evils, greatly abridged the 
temporal power of the Pope, and did much to break down 
the feudal system. 

The efforts for the abolition of the slave trade and of sla- 
very, are tending to the same result. ‘The abolition of West 
Indian bondage, by England, with its accompanying exer- 
tions for the moral improvement of the emancipated, was 
not a levelling and radical. measure. It was equalizing the 
condition of men, by raising up, not by throwing down. It 
was a noble republication of God’s truth, that He has made of 





* What the mischief might have amounted to if these cus- 
toms had been fully transplanted to this country, may be 
inferred from the late unhappy disturbance among the tenants 
of the Patroon of Albany. 

+ See several passages in the Travels in England of Prof. 
Von Reaumer. 
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one blood all the nations.of men on all the face of the earth. 
It was one of those great steps which are taken in the pro- 

ress of centuries towards the final redemption of our race. 

Equally to our purpose is the temperance reformation. 
Intemperance creates a worse than feudal system. It is the 
slavish subjection of the many to the few. It binds the 
great mass, body, soul, estate, time, talents, every thing, in 
bonds of steel, to the oligarchy of a few rum-sellers and 
wholesale dealers. It raises up its huge baronial distilleries, 
where all the neighboring vassals must repair, at certain in- 
tervals, to do homage, or else to do battle against all who 
would assault the strong-hold. Intemperance collects all 
the industry, purity, magnanimity, and rational equality of 
the neighborhood, and Jays them down as a holocaust at the 
door of some titled dispenser of the poison. On the other 
hand, the temperance reform is scattering these ill-gotten 
piles. Its tendency is to distribute competence at every 
man’s door. It is most beneficently equalizing the gains of 
lawful business. 


We are not, however, to infer that this tendency is yet 
fully developed. The great task of the present age in Eu- 
rope, it has been asserted, is to overthrow the feudal 
system; an arrangement, or disarrangement in society, 
which grew out of times of barbarism and confusion, and 
which is not only inconvenient and useless, but is directly 
at variance with the progress of society, and the well-being 
of man. We have, in our country, one scion from this 
accursed root—the practice of duelling. In accordance 
with this usage, honorable men set themselves above the 
laws, on the ground that Jaws were made, not for honorable 
men, but for the vulgar multitude, whose perceptions are 
not delicate enough to understand the nice distinctions by 
which honorable murderers are governed. Unhappily, 
there does not seem to be force enough in our laws to 
reach these high-minded transgressors. Inequality of posi- 
tion_makes an inequality of punishment. The poor man- 
slayer must perish on the scaffold, while the honorable mur- 
derer walks fearlessly at large, and with hands crimsoned 
with a brother’s blood, continues to make laws for the 
people. 

Nowhere is this miserable inequality more visible than in 
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Pagan and Mohammedan countries. All Western, Centra] 
and Eastern Asia, is a horrible tyranny of the few over the 
many. Desolation reigns in the finest countries of the 
globe, because of the iron-handed tyranny of a few despots, 
and of their subordinate minions. Half a dozen individuals 
grow rich on the hard-earned pittance of millions. No es- 
sential melioration can be expected while this state of 
things continues. The soul of the Pagan may be saved, but 
he can never come into the enjoyment of the blessings of 
civilization. Industry, trade, commerce, science, are out of 
the question. Every feeling of independence is crushed in 
the germ.* 

The great doctrines of legal and of equitable freedom are, 
therefore, to be carried throughout the world, not simply till 
the children of Africa, or the degraded of any other clime, 
shall be raised up from their debasement, but till all men 
shall perfectly understand and enjoy, unmolested, their 
rights. 

Yet, while this great tendency of the age towards an 
equalization of rights is to be encouraged, it still must have 
limits and qualifications, Checks and guards must be thrown 
around it, or it will degenerate into a rank democracy in 
church and state, or into a pestilent radicalism. 

In the first place, this equalization of rights is to be accom- 
plished by elevating the degraded, instructing the ignorant, 
and reclaiming the vicious, rather than by a system of 
levelling, or by a moral decapitation. It is true, undoubtedly, 
that in the progress of this great change, the men who have 
reached their distinctions by fraud and violence, will be 
shorn of their honors. But this will rather be the necessary 
result than the direct object. The grand intention should be 
to ratse all men to the highest degree of virtue of which 
their nature is susceptible, and to impart all that intellectual 
know!edge which circumstances will permit. 

In the second place, this equalization of rights is to be kept 


* How the missionaries at the Sandwich Islands will over- 
come the difficulty arising from this source, it is not easy to 
see. Every foot of ground, every blade of grass is the prop- 
erty of the chiefs, and has been, from immemorial usage. 
Men must have a motive to work, or they cannot be civilized, 
or thoroughly Christianized. 
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entirely distinct from the pernicious doctrine of Rousseau, 
and his school. Men are not born in a state of nature, inde- 
pendent, isolated, with the option of entering or of not entering 
into a social state, as it miay suit themselves, reserving cer- 
tain rights, and resigning others for the general good. | This 
state of nature never had existence except in Rousseau’s 
brain. The social compact system has high sounding words, 
and nothing else. God has made man dependent and social. 
Man cannot but enter into society. The choice is not put 
into his power. The original, independent, abstract right of 
entering. OF not entering, into a social state, is a mere fig- 
ment. It never did exist, and never can. Men have inde- 
feasible and inalienable rights, such as those of conscience, 
but these they hold in a social state, and not merely in an 
ante-social state, if such a condition of things.were practi- 
cable. 

This equality does not imply, in the third place, a com- 
munity of goods. No theory can be wilder than that which 
would abolish the rights of private property. The sects 
that maintain this doctrine remain small, because they do 
maintain it. There is no reason to believe that in the purest 
state of society yet to be on earth, any such distribution of 
property would be possible or desirable. It would eradicate 
one of the strongest principles which God has fixed in the 
nature of man. 

Again, this equality does not suppose that monarchical 
governments must be necessarily abolished. There is as 
much equality in regal Norway as in republican Switzerland. 
The people are better educated in despotic Prussia than in 
our own democratic Union. Our theory of government is, 
unquestionably, the most perfect, as a theory. It harmo- 
nizes better than any other with the personal agency, and 
indefinite, individual improvement of man. At all events, 
we should not wish to exchange it. Suill, the exertions of 
the friends of human happiness ought not to be directed so 
much to the demolition of any theory of government, as to 
elevate the people, and prepare them to govern themselves. 
A frame of polity which is best fitted to one people, in one 
country, may not be best fitted to another people, on ano- 
ther continent and in another hemisphere. What could the 
Russian boor, in his smoky cabin, and in his sheepskin 
kaross, do with our elective franchise ? 
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The doctrine in question does not imply, once more, that 
society will ever be reduced to a dead, undistinguishing 
level. Distinctions will always remain on earth, and in 
heaven too. One individual has an original tact for acquiring 
wealth, while his neighbor remains perfectly satisfied with 
small resources. Education, in the. best possible state of 
society, can never be enjoyed by all equally. If practicable, 
it would not be expedient. 

No perversion of the true doctrine of equality is more 
pernicious, and hardly any one is more common, than to 
flatter the people, as the original source of all power and 
right, or as uttering the voice of God. This common usage 
of politicians renders the people dissatisfied with their lot, 
and communicates the impression that masses of men have 
inherent virtue, and that they will provide well enough for 
themselves, if they but understand their rights. But the peo- 
ple are naturally frail, perverse, and wicked, like those who 
attempt to hoodwink them. Ignorance among the people is 
not the only cause of the wretchedness or the ruin of nations. 
The politicians, who thus beguile the multitude with fair 
speeches, are perfectly aware of the arts necessary for the 
accomplishment of their purposes. 


2. The practical tendency -of the age is very obvious. 
This is now as strikingly exhibited as its reverse was a few 
centuries since. Then speculation was widely predominant. 
A man was valued according to his ability to dispute on 
questions the most foreign to his daily business ; or rather, 
his daily business was revery, or interminable logomachy, 
not on strictly metaphysical subjects, not on the soul and its 
faculties, but on airy nothings, and impalpable inanities, 
That this predominant tendency is now reversed may be 
owing, in part, to the extreme to which it was then carried. 
It is a reaction which has drawn the whole world after it. 
Men are now realists in another than the technical sense of 
the word, They have broken away, not only from the 
absurdities and follies of the middle ages, but they are in 
danger of trampling under foot what was truly excellent in 
former times. 

The Reformation coniributed largely to this practical 
tendency. J.uther was engaged in a controversy not about 
words, but respecting things. In order to carry his points, 
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he was compelled to show the practical effects of his doc- 
trines. He had no time for verbal subtleties. He was used 
to speak of Aristotle and the schoolmen with the utmost 
contempt. He translated the Bible into the vernacular 
speech, and composed hymns and catechisms for the common 
people and for children. He would have. made no in- 
different writer of tracts, or a lyceum lecturer of the pre- 
sent day. He discussed those subjects which took the 
deepest hold of the common mind. In order to give cha- 
racter and permanency to the Reformation, every thing was 
to be done, and that immediately. 

To the same result, the labors of Bacon, Newton, Locke 
and Paley, and their numerous disciples in Great Britain 
and France have powerfully contributed. The great aim of 
Bacon’s philosophy was practical. It was the multiplying 
of human enjoyments, and the mitigating of human sufferings. 
It was “dotare vitam humanam novis inventis et copiis.” 
It was utility. He laments the propensity of mankind to 
employ, on mere matters of curiosity, powers, the whole ex- 
ertion of which is required for purposes of solid advantage.* 
The practical influence of Locke’s doctrines is known by all 
who speak the English tongue. Unlike Bacon’s in some im- 
portant particulars, yet in their practical tendency, they fell 
in with the great Chancellor’s teachings and with the funda- 
mental movement of the Reformation. “ Locke,” says Dr. 
Warton, “ atfected to depreciate the ancients.” “ This dis- 
respect for the wisdom of antiquity,” observes Dugald Stew- 
art, “is a prejudice which has frequently given a wrong bias 
to his judgment.” He seems, also, to have had little power 
of imagination or discrimination in taste, esteeming Sir 
Richard Blackmore as one of the first of English poets. 
The homely, hearty, practical sense, which pervades all Dr. 
Paley’s works is universally acknowledged. Perhaps no 
writer in the language has exerted a wider influence in the 
actual business and over the practical judgments of men than 
Dr. Paley.t 








* See the article on Lord Bacon, in the Edinburgh Review, 
No. 132. 

+ “ The practical bent of his nature is visible in the language 
of his writings, which, on practical matters, is as precise as 
the nature of the subject requires, but, in his rare and reluc- 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III. NO. If. 16 
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Intimately connected with these facts is the remarkable 
arrangement of Providence, that the great interests of civi- 
lization and of Christianity, should be committed, in so high a 
degree, to the countrymen of Bacon and of Locke. The men, 
who are imbued with their spirit, and who are familiar with 
their writings, have carried their influence into every region 
of the globe. 

An additional and a powerfully codperative cause is the 
modern revival of Christianity. The grace of God which 
was granted to the United Brethren, about one hundred years 
since, may be regarded as having set in motion these labors 
of love, unless our own Eliot and the Mayhews may be re- 
garded as having the prior claim. Countless hosts, the noble 
and the good, the wise and the lowly, have trode in their 
footsteps, till beneficence, not good wishes, practical benefit, 
and not theoretical excellence, have become the glory of 
our age. Who can but rejoice that it isso?’ Who would bring 
back, if he could, the 10th century, oreven the 17th?) Who 
does not exult that the wretchedness of man has at last 
touched the heart of man? Who will not bless God that the 
disciples of Christ are willing to follow his sublime example, 
and go about doing good? The grand employment of 
Christendom is not hoarding, it is diffusion. Like the sun- 
light and the atmosphere, they are dispensing blessings over 
every region. 

Do we ever repine that this is a practical age? Do we 
sigh because we were not born in the meditative days of 
Plato, when men speculated nobly, when the human mind 
received its last finish of elegance, but when deformed chil- 
dren were thrown out to the wolves of the mountains, when 
Athens, the eye of Greece, the intellectual metropolis of the 
world, contained twelve times as many slaves as freemen, 
when there was not a hospital in the known world? Do 
we sometimes fondly linger over the age of Queen Elizabeth, 
illuminated with a constellation of great men, the like of 
which the world had never seen? But what was the con- 
dition of the vast prostrate multitude? Under the auspices 
of that Jearned queen, with all her orators, scholars, states- 
men, geniuses, it was not possible to find persons to supply 
tant efforts to rise to first principles, becomes indeterminate 
and unsatisfactory.” Mackintosh. 
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the churches generally, who could go through the service 
decently—a service made ready in every part to their 
hands—and when to be able to read was the very marked 
peculiarity of here and there an individual !* No! we give 
thanks to God that this is a practical age. For its monuments 
we do not point to the temple of Minerva or Sunium, to the 
Egyptian obelisk, nor to St. Peter’s at Rome, piled up to the 
sky in its glorious proportions and its dazzling brightness by 
the blood and groans of thousands of wretched men. We 
hope that the next age, and that all coming ages will be prac- 
tical, till the world shall be renovated. Instead of lamenting 
that we are surrounded with men and women energetic in 
doing good, we have every reason to rejoice. He, who 
would change the character of the age, must arrest the pro- 
gress of invention and discovery in the arts and sciences, 
must destroy the thousand agencies which are at work on 
land and sea, annihilating space and time ; he must stop the 
influence of the Reformation; he must burn up the Novum 
Organum; he must obliterate from the minds of men the 
deeds of the greatest benefactors of the race, and disband 
our philanthropic efforts, and turn back those great wheels, 
which, at every revolution, are bringing happiness to man 
and glory to God. 

Obvious evils, however, accompany this general tendency 
ofthe age. Men will rush from one absurdity to its oppo- 
site. Itis contemplation so exclusive as to become morbid; 
or action so bustling as to be superficial and unproductive. 
We are not endued with muscular powers only. We have 
other organs besides that of the brain. 

An exclusive practical habit promotes an unsettled, rest- 
less state of mind, unfits for calm meditation on truth, and 
tends to identify virtue with feeling, not with the feeling 
which is the natural product of reflection, but with that 
which is momentary, fitful, and occasioned by unworthy or 
insufficient causes. It teaches to keep the conduct with all 
diligence, because from the actions proceed the issues of 
life. It thus insensibly sets up a new standard of morality, 
instead of requiring a watch over the motives, in order that 
the fountain of moral influence may be kept pure. It 
teaches us to look at the outward conduct, and if that be 


* See John Foster’s Essay on Popular Ignorance. 
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salutary, we may conclude that we are on the high road 
to virtue and to heaven. 

This exclusive regard for the practical, sometimes leads 
us to make false estimates of what is really useful. It regards 
nothing as valuable but what may be turned to instant good 
account. Unless one immediately produces dollars and 
cents, or at once clothes the naked, and feeds the hungry, 
or so preaches the gospel that every man on the spot fors: akes 
his sins, the implication is that no good is done ; it is con- 
cluded that there is a fatal defect in his labor, and the whole 
is thrown by as an empty theory, or a useless impertinence, 
But this practical man has yet to learn another lesson. He 
has yet to know that utility may be stamped on the most 
secret meditations of the soul, on those “inner circles of 
thought and feeling,” into which none but itself and its God 
can enter. Yes, there are thoughts, reminiscences, hopes, 
aspirations, half-formed conceptions, hidden feelings, which 
may be as useful to the world as the most notorious and 
highly lauded works of mercy. They elevate the soul ; 
they sustain it under depressions which no outward appli. 
ances could reach; they reveal its high origin and its glo- 
rious destiny. They fit it to bear and to suffer. It is after 
such visions on the mount that one is fitted to return and 
mix with the multitude at the foot, and attend to their 
necessities. He is as much a practical man who prays, as 
he who contributes ; he who thinks, as he who acts; he who 
demonstrates a proposition, as he who constructs a compass ; 
he who analyzes the atmosphere, as he who makes a wire- 
gauze; the preacher who medidates in his study, as the 
sacred orator whose words of fire kindle the passions of ten 
thousand great congregations. Howe’s Blessedness of the 
Righteous, Butler’s Analogy, Pascal’s Thoughts, may have 
been as useful as the Rise and Progress. The effects in the 
former case are not so immediate, palpable, and notorious 
as they are in the Jatter. But Pascal, Butler, and Howe, 
feed the fires which warm and illuminate the world. A 
minister in his study, or in his solitary walks, may have 
thoughts upon God, upon eternity, upon the nature of his 
own soul, which he never presents to his people, which are, 
possibly, incapable of being fully expressed in language, but 
which may be as beneficial to his flock as the most elaborate 
sermons to which they ever listened. We have heard of 
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men who expressed the ardent wish that they had been the 
authors of some very useful tract, the Dairyman’s Laughter, 
for example, which had been, apparently, the means of the 
conversion of thousands. Yet these very men, who thus 
regret their feebler influence, may reach to higher seats in 
heaven than the authors of this or of the other tract. The 
principal idea developed in the popular publication, may 
have been dug up from the deepest mine of truth, by some 
retired student in his closet, and he, in the sight of God, may 
have done more than his applauded neighbor to bless the 
world. We judge according to the outward appearance ; 
God judgeth according to the truth. The brook, which 
runs under the grass, as if too modest to show its clear 
waters to the sun, may do as much good as the noisiest 
torrent. 

Another evil of the tendency in question is seen in its 
efiects on education. This is truly a simplifying, if it be not 
asimple age. The demand is, that every thing which is 
presented to the minds of children, should be excessively 
easy, so that, in effect, no application of mind is required, 
no vigorous attention, nothing which admits of doubt, leads to 
inquiry, suggests difficulties. It is asserted that children 
ought never to listen to that which they do not understand. 
A dialect must be invented for their special benefit. It has 
been even gravely proposed, that we should have children’s 
meeting-houses, and children’s sermons, and children’s 
preachers. But all these fond fancies overlook a fixed law 
of Providence —self-education, the personal overcoming of 
difficulties —the iron industry, the unflinching resolution, the 
unrelaxed perseverance. Books need to be simplified just 
so far, and teachers supplied to just such an extent, as to 
induce the child, or the scholar, to make the most strenuous 
exertions himself. Any further simplification or provision is 
positively injurious. 

The same tendency may be seen in creating a dislike to 
doctrinal preaching, and to systems of divinity. In this 
respect, it must be confessed, that there is some degeneracy 
in ourage. In the 17th and 18th centuries the great truths 
of the gospel were understood and proclaimed, both in 
England and in this country, with singular earnestness, 
power, and solemnity. Our fathers were rooted and 
grounded in the faith, We recollect some venerable men 
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of the last generation, who have but just descended to the 
grave, who had the most intelligent conviction of the promi- 
nent truths of the Bible, and the warmest attachment to 
them. ‘They used to speak of the conversions which oc- 
curred in their youthful days, as the result, so far as human 
agency was concerned, of long-continued, personal, solitary 
application to the truths of the gospel. With them, feeling 
flowed from contemplation. Anxiety of mind was caused 
by clear apprehensions of their duties towards God. They 
had but few books, and the large quarto Bible, with the im- 
primatur of Oxford, was the one great and inestimable trea- 
sure in every house. The books, (generally sermons or 
treatises on divinity,*) which they did possess, were tho- 
roughly read and digested. Every leaf bore the marks— 
possibly caused by the fallen tear of some venerable octo- 
genarian—of the earnest perusal, perhaps, of several suc- 
cessive generations. Our fathers listened, not merely 
without weariness, but with great delight, to the protracted 
three hours’ service of the sanctuary, intending to carry 
away, not a moinentary impression produced by an impas- 
sioned hortatory appeal, but the body of the long sermon, 
with its scores of heads and subdivisions. 

It scarcely need be remarked how entirely diverse is the 
existing fashion. By a reaction from the old habit, by the 
stirring influence of our large cities, by the multiplication of 
practical duties on the Sabbath, and, in general, by the spirit 
of the times, we are in no little danger of becoming visionary, 
inconstant, superficial Christians, instead of being like the 
doctrinal, patient, thorough disciples of past generations. 
No reasonable man can object to the strong personal appeal. 
to the direct, pungent application which characterize many 
of the sermons of the present day; they are indispensable, 
and, not unfrequently, very effective. But it seems to be 
forgotten that the mind needs something more substantial ; 
that in certain states it is satisfied with nothing except the 
clear delineation of such subjects as the eternity and immu- 
tability of God, and the glory of Christ, in what used to be 
called, significantly, his “office-work.” An indirect exhibition 

* Such as Boston’s Fourfold State, the Berry-street Ser- 
mons, Stoddard’s Safety of appearing in the Righteousness of 
Christ, Flavel’s Touchstone, ete. 
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of such topics is, sometimes, practical preaching in the best 
sense. 


8. General intelligence is a characteristic of the age. 
This proposition is obviously true. The deep intellectual 
interest awakened in some parts of the continent of Europe, 
in portions of the most despotic governments on the globe, 
and in the United States, is worthy of all commendation. 
Still, however, but little has been done except to reveal how 
much needs to be done. The benefits of knowledge are yet 
but partially enjoyed, even in some of the most highly civi- 
lized countries. The proportion of persons in France who 
can read and write, has been stated to be but thirty-eight in 
one hundred. In the county of Devon, England, it was 
found, two or three years since, that it was not the poor 
only who could not write, but one-fourth of the overseers of 
the poor were in the same singular predicament. In large 
parts of Buckinghamshire, only ten in one hundred of the 
adults can read, and but one person in ninety is able to 
write. Large districts in and around London are in this 
condition of semi-barbarism. Mr. W. C. Johnson, M. C. 
from Maryland, stated in his place in Congress, that one- 
third of the voters, who gave evidence in a contested 
election in North Carolina, were marksmen, i. e. men who 
made their mark. Mr. J. gave many other startling facts 
in proof of the great destitution, in respect to the simplest 
rudiments of education, in some of the oldest states. 

It is worthy of particular inquiry, how far the education 
of the present day is under the contro] of Christian principles. 
It has been made a serious question, whether mere intellectual 
education exerts any restraining influence upon the bad pas- 
sions of men The following facts have been adduced— 
how far conclusive, we do not pretend to decide—to show 
that it does exert some beneficial effect, at least for a time. 
Out of 4,222 criminals subjected to punishment in France, 
in the year 1833, all but 454 belonged to the classes either 
wholly without education, or who had received only the 
lowest degree of instruction. Out of fifty persons sentenced 
to death, not one belonged to the educated classes. From a 
population of more than thirty-two millions, only forty-nine 
well-educated persons were considered as deserving of punish- 
ments in any degree severe. The examples of ancient Greece 
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and Rome, it is said, are not in point to prove the contrary 
to that which the above facts imply, as immensely the 
largest part of the population of those countries were sunk 
in the most stupid ignorance. 

Still, we are no believers in the efficacy of mere intellec- 
tual education. It may prevent, or diminish the more gross 
and notorious forms of depravity, but it cannot dry up the 
fountain, or put any effectual check on the streams. Possi- 
bly, some of the well-educated criminals in France were not 
arrested, or could not have been brought to trial, if they had 
been. One of the French literati, like Victor Hugo, the 
great novel writer, may have done more to corrupt the 
public mind than hundreds of the canai/le, who throw them- 
selves into the Seine, or who perish on the scaffold, merely 
because they but carry out the principles which some Hugo 
has seducingly recommended. 

It is matter for devout acknowledgment, that the Bible is 
used, to such an extent in Germany, and to some degree in 
our Union, as an indispensable reading-book, or text-book, 
in the common schools; and that many parents who make 
no pretensions to religion, desire to have their children at- 
tend a school where religious instruction is communicated. 
Even the duellist finds consolation in the fact that his family 
will be sustained in the orphanage, which his own murderous 
hands have caused, by that religious education to which he 
proves utterly recreant. 

The multiplication of books, at the present day, is regarded 
by many as a serious evil, not more on account of that class 
of these publications which is positively pernicious, than be- 
cause of the uncounted number of the superficial, of the 
frivolous, or the transcript for the thousandth time. Yet it 
seems to be forgotten that the number of readers is wonder- 
fully increased, and that the supply is no larger than the 
demand. The multiplication of books is a natural conse- 
quence of the increased diffusion of education, and of the 
religious and missionary spirit. In the complaints which are 
sometimes made on the character of the publications of the 
present day, full justice is not done to them. Many of the 
English authors of the 17th century are re-published, not 
for the purpose of augmenting a library, but to be read and 
digested. Still, the amount of publications, either positively 
injurious, or excessively shallow, is very great. A style of 
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composition is adopted which is at utter variance with all 
taste and sobriety, and which is fast corrupting the language. 
The records of Newgate, or the Tolbooth, are searched for 
terms, and the histories of Botany Bay for illustrations. 
The depth of debasement into which the popular press of 
France is sunk, almost defies belief. Hundreds of volumes 
are poured forth every year, the basis of which are the pre- 
cious confessions of some condemned malefactor or scape- 
gallows. The production is seasoned with wit, and made 
attractive by the most licentious language, closing with some 
diabolical catastrophe, where suicide, or adultery, or assassi- 
nation, are made out to be virtues. This deluge of perni- 
cious books, emanating from France, and spreading into 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Germany, is one of the crying 
enormities of the age. 

A paramount and most solemn duty of the friends of 
Christ, in every civilized Jand, is to watch the press vigi- 
lantly, and make it what it ought to be. The amazing 
energies of this great engine are nowhere fully appreciated. 
A newspaper, like one or two in New-York, or London, or 
Paris, edited with great tact and talent, and going daily into 
ten thousand families, has a power of mischief which is unut- 
terable. Nothing but omniscient foresight, and almighty 
power, can counteract an influence which is stamped and 
re-stamped every day in the year. It is this uninter- 
mitted action which renders the daily press so influenual ; 
which makes the worse appear the better reason; which 
transmutes vice into virtue ; and, finally, peoples hell with 
its countless victims. Repeat a groundless and wicked 
story every day for a month, and you will at length be 
believed by sober, and Christian men too. The newspapers, 
and the literature of every land, should be pure, and be 
uniformly devoted to the well-being of man. Nothing can 
be more imperative upon intelligent Christians, than to 
uphold those works, and those men, that have this for their 
object. Laboring here, they labor in the very centre and 
focus of those means and influences which are to regenerate 
the world. 


4. We will next remark upon the age as having an infidel 
tendency. ‘The great cause of this tendency is the same in 
every period. Men do not like to retain God in their 
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knowledge, and he gives them up to a reprobate mind. 
It also seems to manifest itself in certain forms in all ages. 
If these forms do not appear for a time, they soon manifest 
themselves in some other part of the world. 

One of the most common and plausible forms of skepticism 
is founded on the opinion that the world is in a perpetual 
change, while yet no progress is made. ‘There is a constant 
flux and reflux ; currents and counter-currents ; alternate 
barbarism and civilization. While the light of freedom goes 
out on one shore, it is rekindled on another. When one 
continent has lost the energy of its civilization, and its gene- 
ral spirit languishes, another continent is discovered. When 
a high degree of refinement has brought along its corres- 
ponding vices and degeneracy, then there is a fresh awaken- 
ing in the ancient seats of learning and civilization. Thus 
all things change, and yet all things remain as they were 
from the beginning. Though there may be, at the first 
view, some plausibility in this theory, yet it wholly overlooks 
or denies the predictions of the Bible, as well asa great body 
of facts which have occurred for the last three hundred 
years. 

Another of the common phases of infidelity is pantheism.* 
By this is understood, according to the most learned doctors 
of the sect, an infinite substance, comprehending al] matter 
and mind in itself, with the attributes of infinite thought and 
infinite extension. All that exists is only a necessary suc- 
cession of modes of being in a substance for ever the same. 
In certain forms this doctrine has existed in all ages. It de- 
rives some countenance from a few popular modes of ex- 
pression, and from the perversion of two or three passages 
of Scripture. It denies a personal God, who is independent 
of matter and of other beings, and who existed prior to 
matter and to all other beings. It of course destroys all 
accountability on the part of man, and renders a future 
judgment absurd. This is the atheism of philosophers and of 
reflecting men. If we are not much mistaken, there is no 


* “Pantheism consists in this, that it considers the all of 
things, +6 rav, or the world in the widest sense, as God, and 
admits, in its fundamental notion, no other being as separate 
from him. Consequently it identifies God and the world.” — 
Germ. Convers. Lexicon, Ed. 1837, viii. 259. 
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inconsiderable tendency to this species of infidelity in some 
of the most cultivated minds in our country. 

Far more common is the doctrine held by some natu- 
ralists and physicians, that matter, or corporeal substance, 
is the primitive cause of things, that the soul is a material 
substance, and that matter itself produces spiritual changes, 
or that the soul is a consequence of the bodily organization, 
by which matter is spiritualized and ennobled into mind. 
This is a species of infidelity which is peculiarly congenial 
to the vulgar taste, because it is easily comprehended, and 
does something to pacify an awakened conscience, while it 
admits the most fervent devotion to its material God. 

The skepticism peculiar to our days seems to have sprung 
from the changes which have been going on in civil society. 
Previously to the French Revolution, the great mass of the 
population, in most of the countries of Europe, were sunk 
in degradation. That great event broke their chains. They 
soon perceived that they had been the dupes of a villainous 
priesthood ; that under the pretence of religion, they had 
cheated them out of every thing which man holds most dear. 
Of course they cut themselves off from all religious restraint. 
In their ignorance, or their madness, they confounded the 
wily priest, his corrupt religion, and Christianity together. 
In all the papal countries of Europe, the mass of the popu- 
lation, it is said, are either superstitious devotees to popery, 
or they are infidels. The entrance of a little light induced 
them to throw aside all religion, and rush into a heartless 
materialism. This baneful effect is seen elsewhere. The 
extension of civil privileges in the Protestant countries of 
Europe may be attended with a disastrous infidelity, unless 
religious education and the preaching of the gospel should 
go hand in hand. Men of common sense in the heathen 
and Mohammedan world, when their eyes are,opened to the 
enormous absurdities of Islamism or Polytheism, are shocked. 
They are thrown from their balance, and they at once re- 
nounce all faith, placing Christianity in the same category 
with the herd of false religions. This constitutes one of the 
most interesting phenomena of our age. Could we inspect 
the hearts of men, we might see millions on the long road 
from Paris to Calcutta in this fearful transition-state. The 
movements of the times have caused them to throw off the 
monstrous absurdities which they could not endure, but 
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nothing has come in the place. When the unclean spirit 
has gone out, they pass through dry places seeking rest and 
finding none. The sun of righteousness does not arise on 
their perplexed and uncertain path. 

A different form of skepticism is that broached a few 
years since by Dr. Strauss, of Tuibingen,* in Germany, or 
rather, more boldly, learnedly, and systematically avowed 
and defended by him, and which, it is said, has a multitude 
of advocates. It transforms the historical facts of revelation 
into allegories. It denies the historical truth of the narra- 
tives of the New Testament, and treats them merely as sym- 
bols or fables. Our Saviour is, with Dr. Strauss, the 
symbol of humanity. Humanity, taken as a whole, is God 
manifest in the flesh. Eternity exists in this world. It is 
made up of the infinite succession of human generations, 
Eternal happiness is the progress by which mind gradually 
overcomes matter, and causes it to subserve its purposes. 
The system, if so it can be called, seems to be a mixture of 
deism, pantheism, and rank atheism. 

Unhappily, not a few philosophical minds, that do not 
embrace any of these absurd and impious dogmas, are very 
far from coming up to the requisitions of Christianity. They 
are accustomed to regard this religion as one of the deve- 
lopments of the human mind, as a means of civilization, or 
as containing a very interesting chapter in the history of the 
human race. They may go further, and assert that it is 
indispensable to the repose and prosperity of nations ; that 
every other system has been tried, and found in some 
points to be defective, while Christianity has as yet stood 
the test. These philosophical] Christians are by no means 
inconsiderable in number at the present day. They are 
believers in general, but skeptics in particular. The gospel 
does not come to them with life-giving power, because they 
do not feel themselves to be in perishing need of its pro- 
visions. t 


* We observe that Dr. Strauss has been thrown out of his 
office at Zurich by the indignant inhabitants of the canton. 

t+ We regret that Mr. Hallam, in his recent very compre- 
hensive and well-written “Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” does not sympathize more deeply with the Lutheran 
Reformation, and with the recent developments of Christianity. 
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5. A striking fact pertaining to the present age is the 
rapid disappearance of the aboriginal tribes of various coun- 
tries before the progress of what is called civilization. It is 
a melancholy truth, that the intercourse of Europeans and 
Americans with various uncivilized, aboriginal nations, has 
been characterized by enormous injustice on the one side, 
and untold sufferings on the other. By fraud and violence, 
these so-named civilized communities have usurped immense 
tracts of native territory, paying no regard to the rights of 
the inhabitants. Close on the process of usurpation has 
been that of extermination, which has been already carried 
to an incredible extent. In some cases, the work of anni- 
hilation is complete, while, in others, it is making the most 
fearful progress. There is scarcely a tribe, of any consi- 
derable size, that has had communication with large bodies 
of civilized nations, which is not the worse for the inter- 
course. Civilized diseases and vices have been so firmly 
ingrafted, that the utter extirpation of some native races 
seems to be not far distant.* 

One of the most pernicious opinions which is entertained 
in relation to this subject is, that the fate of many aboriginal 
tribes is inevitable. It has been represented as one of the 
immutable laws of the Governor of the world, that wherever 
civilized man chooses to fix his abode, there the natives 
must melt away and be destroyed. But, in the language of 
the Rev. Dr. Philip, of Capetown, it is not the law of God 
that civilized man should destroy the natives of those coun- 
tries which he colonizes. On the contrary, it is the law of 
wickedness. It is a law proceeding from the depravity of 
the human heart. “I know no argument,” says Dr. P., 
“which can be adduced in defence of this system, which 
may not be adduced in defence of theft or murder in Eng- 
land.” If all our legislators had been William Penns, and 





We should not know, from any thing which he has said, that 
he was not a liberal, philosophical Jew, or a disciple of Ram 
Mohun Roy. Surely this is carrying impartiality a little too 
far. 

* We cannot forbear to mention in this connection, the late 
visit at the Sandwich Islands, of the French frigate Artemise, 
Capt. Laplace. Will not Great Britain and the United States 
remonstrate 2 
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all our Christians had possessed the spirit of David Brzinerd, 
this necessity would never have been heard of. The In- 
dians, on this continent, instead of melting away like flakes 
of snow which fall on the running stream, would have been 
incorporated with us in the enjoyment of all our rights and 
privileges, or living by our sides, independent and happy 
nations. On listening to the recital of the outrageous 
wrongs, which the people of this country have inflicted on 
the Indians, and then hearing the story of the ravages which 
the small-pox, or some other dreadful disorder, has caused 
in some of the more western tribes, we have thought that 
the latter had the envied lot. Better for the Mandans and 
the Black Feet to perish by mortal disease, than to come 
within the limits of civilization. ‘The sma!l-pox is a merciful 
Visitation compared with the whiskey of the frontier, or 
with a treaty of the Senate of the United States! Destruc- 
tion by the first-named does not involve us in guilt ; it does 
not subject us to the vengeance of Heaven—a fiery deluge 
of which is most surely impending over us, and which may 
burn us with as scorching a heat as Old Spain has felt in 
her vitals for her most flagitious and inhuman treatment of 
this same Indian race. 


6. We remark, once more, on the present age as charac- 
terized by the effusion of the Holy Spirit. It is not impos- 
sible but that these displays of Divine grace may have 
been too much undervalued by some of their real friends. 
Modern revivals of Christianity have been compared with 
those experienced in other generations, and the degeneracy 
of the former have been the subject of mourning and Jamen- 
tation. But the student of church history need not be 
informed that the same or similar errors have attended, 
more or less, all general or national revivals. What seems 
to be a fresh error or mistake is but a modification of one 
long since exploded. Lay preaching, censoriousness, self- 
confidence, harsh judgments, extravagant speeches, looking 
for evidence of conversion in transient feelings or impulses, 
neglect of the written word, and similar follies, have always, 
sooner or later, to a greater or Jess extent, attended general 
revivals of religion. ‘The truth is, that Christians have never 
yet been able to bear a long-continued Divine influence, be- 
cause there has ever been a great deficiency in humility. 
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Revivals of religion will certainly be corrupted, until there 
is a great advance in liberality of views and spirituality of 
feeling among the ministers and churches of Jesus. 

There is, however, a gradual approximation towards a 
better day. No outbreak of disorder which has occurred in 
the last thirty years, can be compared to the violence and 
confusion which existed in some parts of this country, soon 
after the middle of the last century. The war of the revo- 
lution was not entered upon with more earnestness than the 
contest which occupied the belligerant Old and New Lights, 
during the period of Governor Law’s administration in 
Connecticut. But few men in modern times have acquired 
a more unenviable notoriety than this same governor on the 
one side, and John Davenport on the other. 

The great lessons which are taught at such periods, are 
forbearance, meekness, candid judgment, moderation, and a 
resolute determination on the part of every Christian not to 
be prejudiced by hearsay reports or partisan evidence. 
Human nature, in such circumstances, betrays a deplorable 
weakness. ‘This is true, not only of the moral part, but of 
the boasted intellectual powers. It is melancholy to retect, 
how men of sound mind and of liberal education will fall 
into errors, and become the dupes of follies which, if it were 
possible, would disgrace Matthias the prophet, or the Mor- 
mon heresiarch. 

Revivals of religion will partake, inevitably, of the general 
character of the times. The religion of our countrymen, in 
the last century, and in the present, too, has been funda- 
mentally affected by the mode of admission to the church 
which was practised and defended by such men as Increase 
Mather and Solomon Stoddard. The revivals, in our days, 
are colored by passing events and €x'sting opinions. There 
is, unquestionably, a deficiency in doctrinal knowledge, or a 
tendency to superficial investigation, or to loose habits of 
study, not universal, but, nevertheless, far too common, 
The circumstances of a new country, which is rapidly filling 
with inhabitants; the acrimonious political contests; the 
boundless and reckless spirit of adventure; the unsettled 
nature of the great monied concerns of the country; the 
frequency, and consequent ferment, of our popular elections ; 
the opening of the eyes of men, suddenly, to certain great 
moral evils; the emigration to this country of men enter- 
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taining all sorts of religion, and many of them entertaining 
no sort at all; these, and various other causes, inevitably 
tinge, if they do not radically corrupt, the revivals of religion 
which prevail. The Christian carries his political, or his 
money-making spirit into the meeting for praise and prayer, 
If it be suppressed for a time, it is sure, at length, to break 
out, and show its bitter fruits. 

Such facts, however, do not disprove the Divine origin of 
these influences. The fountain is pure; the conduit is 
earthen, The effects are mixed, because man, after his 
spiritual transformation, remains, to a lamentable extent, 
under the power of error and sin. The effects cf these re- 
vivals, nevertheless, are great and salutary. ‘The number 
of pious persons now living, is, undoubtedly, much greater 
than at any former period. Many of them are not 
superficial religionists, but they Anow in whom they have 
believed, and understand, to some extent, the hope of their 
calling. They cherish a fraternal affection for each other. 
With the miserable sectarian divisions of the times, they have 
little sympathy. Some of them are prevented by ecclesias- 
tical barriers from manifesting their charity, but the true 
feeling burns in their breasts, and, at the proper time, it will 
flame forth. One genuine result of these revivals is seen in 
the upholding of the benevolent enterprises of the day. We 
say upholding, for they might be commenced ina mere tem- 
porary excitement. But that spring-time has passed away. 
The trial and the burden of the hot and long summer days are 
now to be borne. And there is no shrinking from the dust 
and the sun. The feelings which multitudes have exhibited 
in every part of the land in respect to the embarrassments 
of our principal benevolent societies are worthy of particular 
observation. It shows an undying attachment to the work. 
It proves that many Christians have embarked in the cause 
for life and for death. 


We are impressively taught, by the signs of the times, the 
importance of maintaining a calm and serene trust in God. 
There is no occasion tor excessive anxiety. We are not to 
conclude that strange things are happening to us. Neither 
the world nor the church have ever been free, for any con- 
siderable time, from great excitement. If we imagine 
that our generation is more remarkable, in this respect, than 
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any which has preceded it, we only shut our eyes to the 
light of history. It is not to be compared, for instance, with 
the period when our Saviour was on the earth. ‘The Jewish 
state was near its final catastrophe. The heavy tread of 
the invading Roman legions could be heard in the distance. 
Fearful signs were just ready to break forth in the earth 
and in the skies; and men’s hearts were failing them for 
fear. At this eventful crisis, our Saviour was perfectly un- 
disturbed, while he addressed to his disciples this most 
weighty admonition: in your patience possess ye your souls, 
He is 2 poor soldier who is scared by the shaking of a leaf. 

The duty of exercising a kind and courteous spirit is 
equally obvious. No manner or degree of ill-treatment will 
justify those bitter retorts, and cutting invectives, which are 
socommon. If one feels called on to contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints, let it be his object to win over 
the caviller, or skeptic, to the cause of truth. It is certainly 
possible to defend what is right, with those deep convictions 
of its importance, with that dignity and decorum, with that 
serenity of mind and candor of judgment, which will do 
more to commend Christianity, than all which the arts of tlie 
most practised logician can accomplish without them. We 
are to show that our religion /s what it claims to be—urbane, 
generous, harmonizing whatever it touches, and shutting 
away no living thing as an outlaw from its sympathy. On 
the other hand, there is no occasion for wavering, fickle- 
ness, veering now to one extreme and then to its opposite. 
We may not shrink from a manly avowal of opinions which 
we honestly entertain. The most laudable enterprise is 
liable to imperfection ; the most praiseworthy undertaking 
may be mismanaged. We are not justified in renouncing 
the right because of the wrong, in abandoning the great 
good because of the collateral and subordinate mischief. 
When there is a mad rush to one extreme, none but a fool 
will precipitate himself to the other. 

Once more, we are bound to cherish confident and 
cheering hopes of the ultimate and universal spread of truth 
and righteousness. ‘The world, indeed, lieth in wickedness, 
Its dark places are full of the habitations of cruelty. The 
great empire of darkness seems to be hardly entered. A 
few outposts only have been captured. Civilization—-with 
a nominal Christianity—has its attendant vices, some of them 

17* 
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of deep root and of enormous growth. Improvements in 
the arts and sciences open wider channels for corruption, 
and more expeditious modes for doing mischief. The exten- 
sion of our settlements westward is connected with flagrant 
injustice to the aborigines. We cheat them out of their 
land one day, and murder them with our whiskey the next. 
The ends of the land are brought together by means which 
are destroying the sanctity of the Sabbath day. Our can- 
vass is said to whiten every sea, but too frequently it watts 
that poison which strows every shore, that it touches, with 
dead men’s bones. 

But we must not dwell exclusively on these dark pictures. 
Men are not predestinated to do wrong. It is very possible 
to linger so long on the sad condition of ruined human na- 
ture, that we shall becotne misanthropic seers of evil, and 
nothing but evil, perpetually brooding over the degeneracy 
of the age, unfitting ourselves, and all around us, for the 
world in which we live. God has spread out before us en- 
couragements of the most ample import. For instance, 
there are certain wants which men feel, which all men feel, 
which no ingenuity of skepticism can eradicate, nor, for any 
long time, darken. These wants exist in the nature of man, 
and they must remain. ‘The need of an atonement, and o/ 
an almighty, sanctifying Spirit, are not arbitrary, conven- 
tional matters. They do not depend on Jaw, or agreement, 
or fashion. They are as indestructible as the soul of man, 
while he exists in a state of probation. From such facts as 
these, we draw strong encouragement. They.are, in a 
sense, safeguards, in respect to fatal error. They remon- 
strate against him who seeks to drown his conscience in any 
specious delusion. 

Besides, Christianity is making progress. She is effecting 
some advance every year. This can be said of no false 
religion. Islamism and Paganism do not hold their own. 
Every change in them is for the worse. Every alteration is 
a deterioration. ‘The Christian nations are gradually be- 
coming stronger and more united, growing into an aggre- 
gate that nothing on earth can resist. The countries which 
are principally affecting Pagan and Mohammedan nations, 
are Great Britain and the United States. To these, Divine 
Providence seems to have intrusted, in a great measure, the 
destinies of the unevangelized world. 
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The more we look on general movements, abstracting 
our eyes from particular evils, we shall be encouraged and 
filled with hope. Under the guidance of an Almighty 
Providence and a regenerating Spirit, powers are at work 
which no malice of men or of devils can arrest. The 
world is given to Jesus, and his it shall be. 


ARTICLE X. 


InQuUIRIES RESPECTING Free AGENCY. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE.—BY THE EDITOR. 


Tue author of the following “ Inquiries” is unknown to 
ourselves. They are, however, furnished by a highly respected 
correspondent, who urges their publication in the present No. 
of the Repository, and assures us of the sincerity and candor 
with which they are propounded by the writer. They are 
addressed to the Rev. Dr. Woods, and appear to have been 
principally suggested by his article on the same subject in our 
last No., page 174, seq. As we hope to hear again from Dr. 
W. on this subject, we presume that he will gladly avail him- 
self of the hints here presented in regard to several points, on 
which the positions maintained in his former article are sup- 
posed, by some, to be vulnerable. We cannot doubt that he 
will be gratified with the publication of these Inquiries at the 
present stage of the discussion. They will furnish him with 
an occasion to present more fully his views on the points 
referred to, and we doubt not that he will answer them in the 
same spirit of candor with which they are here urged upon his 
attetition. He will also excuse us for presenting them, in 
compliance with the request of our correspondent, and for the 
reasons urged by the writer, anonymously.—Epiror. 


To the Editor of the American Biblical Repository : 
Sir, 


I understand that one of your rules as an editor is, that no 
anonymous composition shall be printed in your Miscellany. 
But this rule, as one might reasonably expect, is not like the 
law of the Medes and Persians; for you have already pub- 
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lished, more than once, pieces of considerable length, with. 
out the name of the writer; and your brief notices, at the 
end of each number of your work, are anonymous. Are 
we to regard all which is anonymous as editorial? In cases 
where nothing is said to the contrary, 1 suppose we may 
Soanger that the compositions are editorial. On the other 

and, where you make an apology for publishing an anony- 
mous piece, you tell us at once, by implication, what your 
general principle is; and the mass of readers are satisfied, 
as I would hope, that you have sufficient reasons for a de- 
parture from a general principle in the particular case which 
you specify. To save you the necessity of apologizing in 
the present case, I shall make my own apology ; and thisis, 
that I do not take the attitude, in the present communica- 
tion, of one who expresses or defends his own views ona 
subject, in respect to which those views are definitely and 
finally made up. I come before the public, through your 
Miscellany, principally as an inguirer. I have ditficulties 
in respect to the subject of rxee agency, which neither 
Dr. Woods, nor your anonymous correspondent on whom 
he criticises, has whully removed. And as I do not under- 
take to teach, I may be excused, when | take the attitude 
of a learner and not of a master, for not developing my 
tyro-condition, in the way of committing my name to the 

ublic. Enough that I am obliged to develop so much of 
it, by the questions which I have to ask. 

These inquiries are not, or at least they certainly are not 
designed to be, as is oficn the case, an assumption of the 
attitude of a master who undertakes to shew his pupil how 
dull he is, by putting questions which he feels that dulness 
itself might answer, or which it must surely feel reproved 
for not answering. .Dr. Woods, to whom I specially ad- 
dress the following inquiries, because he has fairly given his 
name to the public, will not, I sincerely hope and trust, in- 
dulge the suspicion, that I am aiming at any degradation of 
his character, or of his critique in your last number, when I 
present my questions to him, and make the basis of them his 
remarks on Fatalism and Free Agency. 1 am, in reality, 
an inguirer, in the general sense of this word, as to the 
science of Mental Philosophy. In my present remarks and 
questions, I am simply so. So far as | have formed opinions 
on this deeply interesting subject, they are of the Mclectic 
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cast. I belong to no particular school in metaphysics, not 
having yet found terra firma extensive enough to choose 
and proclaim my dwelling-place. 1 find difficulties in most 
of the systems of mental philosophy that I occasionally read, 
and love to read; and Dr. Woods is not the only writer, 
with whom I have an account of this nature which I should 
like to settle. But he is most recently before the public, in 
respect to the subject just named. He is a writer, if I rightly 
estimate him, who will not parry off a responsibility which 
he has thus publicly assumed. 1 may add too, that he is 
one who does not appear to need wily expedients for 
avoiding difficulties, but 1s ready to meet them and look them 
in the face, and not to quit the arena until it is fairly known 
who is entitled to the wreath of victory. I like the spirit 
of candour and kindness, which he has in general shewn in 
the recent criticisms to which I refer. 1 approve, more- 
over, of the discussion itself. It is time that more were 
said and done, in relation to this great subject. It is easy 
to see, that at present the public in general are not ready 
nor willing to stereotype and make exclusive the former 
publications in respect to Free Agency and Fatalism, which 
have long had their day of almost exclusive dominion 
among us. If we may judge from present appearances, it 
seems to be no more probable that they will do this, than 
that they will go back to the logic of Aristotle, or to the na- 
tural philosophy, astronomy, and chemistry of the 17th 
century. New times, and new attitudes of the human 
mind, and new acquisitions, i. e. new additions to the old 
stock of knowledge, demand new treatises and new writers. 
It is not possible in the nature of things, that the human 
mind, in such an attitude of energy as it has been for the last 
fifty years, should not have made some advancement in all the 
sciences, either as to a more extensive knowledge of the 
principles of them, or as to the more successful development 
of the sciences themselves. I suppose this may be true of 
mental science ; nay, tyro as I am init, I have, in respect to 
this matter, so far decided for myself, as to be fully per- 
suaded that such is the fact. 

As the maxim: Audi alteram partem, is rather a favourite 
with me, I have read, with no little interest, the remarks of 
Dr. Woods to which J] have referred. Those of the anony- 
mous writer, on whom he criticises, I have also read; and 
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with a deep conviction that this writer is one who thinks 
and reasons for himself, or for herse/f; it matters not which, 
except that, if it be the latter, 1 have only to say, that q 
man’s brain must have been put into a women’s head. For 
one | must say, also, that I like good-natured discussion of 
deeply interesting principles. Dispute 1 do not love, and 
never can (if Dr. W. will let me employ his philosophical 
word to express myself), until 1 have a new taste in some 
way communicated to me, or (to speak with our friends the 
phrenologists) a new development of combativeness is added 
to the conformity of my head. 

1 am not, and cannot be, one of those who declaim against 
all efforts to acquire a better knowledge of our mental pow.- 
ers, by reproachfully calling them metaphysics. In its pro- 
per place, and duly meted and bounded, metaphysics is an 
elevated and noble science. And as Dr. Woods has inti. 
mated (p. 193,) that he may yet have something more to 
say on the subject which he has discussed, I take the liberty, 
which {I must believe it after what he has said) he will 
cheerfully concede to me, of asking some questions in rela. 
tion to what he has already said, that, if answered satisfac. 
torily, may tend to make his future communications still 
more profitable and instructive. He will be pleased to 
know, conversant as he is with the subjects of metaphysical 
disquisition, what difficulties have arisen in the minds of 
tyros like myself, and of inquirers after some /erra firma in 
that region, some views of which he has already exhibited. 
If my questions arise from ignorance, he will patiently bear 
with this in a learner; or if they have any good foundation 
in the want of satisfactory views in some part of his criti- 
cisms, he will rejoice in an opportunity of explanation, which 
will at once guard in future against misapprehension by 
such a class of readers as myself, and at the same time 
communicate to them welcome instruction. 

§ have said enough to define my position (as the language 
of the day will have it), and my wishes. Lest my preface 
should be longer than my book, | proceed, without further 
explanation, to state the difficulties that 1 have met with, in 
the attentive perusal of Dr. Woods’ communication. : 

(1) On p. 187, Dr. W. puts this question respecting the 
unregenerate man: While he remains in his natural 
state, can he, by the power of his will, prevent it, and call 
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forth the affection of love, and so be subject to the law of 
God?” The question, as the context shews, is designed to 
be a strong affirmation that he cannot do ihis. : 

In respect to such an affirmation or sentiment, I have 
some difficulties, the removal of which will entitle Dr. W. 
to my most sincere thanks. 

First, in what sense does he mean to employ the impor- 
tant word can, in this statement? This word, connected 
with a negative expressed or implied, is often employed, in 
the Scriptures and in common parlance, for the expression 
of any thing which appears very difficult, or very revolting, 
or very improbable. Thus Joseph, when tempted to sin, 
exclaimed; “How can | do this great wickedness?” Every 
day we say: How can an intemperate man reform? How 
can an honest man cheat his neighbor? How can a true 
Christian love the world? In all these, and in all the like 
cases, the word can, with an implied or expressed negative, 
is intended to designate merely the idea that the thing spo- 
ken of is very difficult, improbable, or disagreeable. Is this 
the sense, in which Dr. W. means the word to be under- 
stood here? But, 

Secondly ; the context renders this sense of the word, as em- 
ployed by him, very improbable ; as we shall see in the sequel. 
Taking the word can, then, in another sense, and under- 
standing Dr. Woods to mean, that the unregenerate man 
has actually no power to love God, and to be subject to his 
law, 1 wish to invite his attention to that host of texts in the 
Bible, addressed to all men without distinction, commanding 
them all to love God and to be subject to his law. Does 
God command sinners to do what is actually impossible ? 
That he does commanpv all men to love him, is absolutely 
certain ; it admits of no doubt, and of no dispute. In what 
sense, then, I ask, is it actually impossible for unsanctified 
men to love him? Is it in such a sense as precludes the 
possibility that an unsanctified man can change his present 
state for a better one? Or does Dr. W. merely mean, that 
so long as the sinner does not make such a change, he will 
continue only to sin in all his moral acts? If the former 
(which strikes me as Dr. Woods’ meaning), then what are 
we to say of the commanp directed to all the unregenerate : 
“ Make you a new heart, and a new spirit ; for why will ye 
die?” Does God command the sinner to do what is abso- 
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lutely impossible ; and threaten him with everlasting death 
because he doves not achieve a work which nothing but On. 
nipotence itself can accomplish ? 

But perhaps Dr. W. will say, that he has merely affirmed, 
that the sinner cannot love and obey God, “ by the power 
of his will.” If now this should be said; then [ am forced 
to inquire, whether he means, that the sinner may, and can 
bring himself to Jove and obey God in some other way; the 
power of the will not being at all exerted? Has he other 
faculties besides the will, that render obedience on his part 
to the command in question a real possibility? And what 
kind of love and obedience must there be, when “ the power 
of the will” is left out of the question? Can it be willing 
love and obedience ? ' 

(2) On p. 187 Dr. Woods has said, that “unrenewed 
men invariably have wrong affections and desires, and per. 
fectly holy beings invariably have right affections and 
desires, in view of moral objects.” 

I have, as an inquirer, a difficulty here from which | 
would fain be freed. Angels were once all perfectly holy 
beings; have they all “invariably had right affections and 
desires?” Our first parents were once sinless beings; did 
they “invariably retain right affections and desires !”—But 
Dr. W. says (and perhaps in some way this may modify 
his meaning), “ in view of moral objects.” 1 do not know 
that I understand his meaning here. He has applied this 
view of moral objects, both to wrong aflections and desires 
and to right atlections and desires, It would seem, then, 
that the same objects occasion wrong affections in the one 
class, and right affections in the other; and so he represents 
the matter, p. 187. In respect then to the first sin of the 
fallen angels—all the moral objects were before them, the 

moment before they sinned, which ever had been before 
them; and even if we suppose new ones to have super- 
vened, yet as they were perfectly holy, they must invariz- 
bly have continued to feel nothing but right affections and 
desires. And just the same must be true in regard to our 
first parents. They were once perfectly holy. But here 
there comes in a new excitement —the temptation of Satan. 
Yet how could this affect them? What Satan tempted 
them to do, was something of a moral nature. But since, 
in view of moral objects, “ perfectly holy beings must inva- 
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riably have right affections and desires ”—what possible in- 
fluence could temptation have over our progenitors? It 
may be, that I am breathing Beotian air, and that my cir- 
culation through the brain is therefore irregular and impeded, 
and so I can not think clearly ; but if Dr. W., who lives on 
high ground and in the purest air of the country, will set 
me in a plain and clear path here, he shall receive the 
most grateful thanks which I can render. I can not make 
any thing more or less out of Dr. Woods’ affirmations, than 
the simple position: ‘Once a perfectly holy being, ahvays 
so; once a sinner, always so.’ If indeed he admits a change 
in either case, then a new physical and psychological crea- 
tion, in the literal sense, is absolutely indispensable ; and 
then, of course, men are not real agents, either when falling 
from a holy state, or rising to one. 

(3) On p. 187 Dr. Woods also says, that “the divine 
law preéminently aims to control the affections and desires 
of the heart.” 

This proposition seems, at first view, to be a very rea- 
sonable one. But surrounded as it is by such deelarations 
as | have already noticed, 1 need more light in respect to 
the author’s views of it. In what respect does the law un- 
dertake to control these affections and desires? To what 
is the Jaw addressed? If to the understanding and the con- 
science—then how is any saving effect to be produced ; 
unless they are brought to exert an influence upon the will 7 
Then, as Dr. Woods has said that “the will has no power to 
call forth the affection of love and subjection to God,” of 
course we cannot suppose, that the divine law is at all 
addressed to this faculty, but is directed to the affections 
and desires. But how are they to be operated upon by the 
divine law? On p. 186 and p. 187, Dr. W. declares, that 
‘holy and sinful affections and desires, in the saint and in 
the sinner, arise spontaneously from the presence or contem- 
plation of moral objects.’ So when the saint contemplates 
the divine law, he spontaneously loves and desires the holi- 
ness which it requires ; and when the sinner contemplates 
it, his enmity and dissatisfaction are spontaneously called 
forth. Such is his illustration. What other tendency, then, 
can the divine law have upon the mind of a sinner, except 
uniformly and always to increase his hatred of all which is 
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good and holy, and so thrust him further and further from 
salvation? And what is there spontaneous in this case? 
Here are the commands of the divine law presented to the 
sinner’s mind ; and before he is prepared to exercise any 
act of the will in respect to them, a spontaneous hatred and 
enmity decide the question what is to be done. He does 
not continue to be a sinner, merely or principally because 
he wills or chooses to be so, but he remains such from the 
spontaneity of his very nature, over which, as Dr. Woods 

eclares, the will has no power. What can preaching the 
divine law ever do, then, but simply aggravate the awful 
doom of sinners ? 

If in asking these questions, | have wandered away from 
Dr. W.’s meaning, then he can easily recall my wander- 
ing steps, by telling us how the divine law, according to his 
statement of the subject, is adapted to make sinners any 
better, and how it is, or can be, “a schoolmaster to bring 
them to Christ.” I do not see my way clear, on his ground; 
and I shall be truly thankful for more light. 

(4) On p. 188 Dr. Woods says: “It is a common senti- 
ment, that the sinfulness of men is great, in proportion as 
their passions and desires are awakened suddenly and un- 
controllably in view of forbidden objects.” 

At first view, one can not, perhaps, see any good reason 
to controvert this sentiment, provided it be taken with cer- 
tain limitations, and in some qualified sense. For example, 
the word uncontrollably here might denote, that the passions 
awakened are not in reaiity controlled, but suffered to deve- 
lope themselves infaction. ‘Then, there can be no doubt of 
the wickedness of them. Nor does there seem to be mucli 
reason for doubt of their sinfulness, when a peculiar state of 
excitability as to bad passions is the result of the previous 
gratification of them. But these limitations, or any other, 
are not made by the writer. He goes on immediately to 
state a case, in which revenge, envy, covetousness, and 
pride, are awakened by their appropriate exciting causes, 
and so awakened that the subject of these passions “ finds it 
exceedingly difficult to check them;” and then he asks: 
“Whether we do not look upon him [the man in whom 
these passions are] as uncommonly depraved and wicked !” 

To all this now I| could assent, provided he had conjoined 
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some limitations and modifications. But unlimited as his 
views now stand, I have some difficulties in my mind res- 
pecting them ; and he will permit me to state them. 

Suppose both the parents of some particular child are, 
and have long been, habitually intemperate ; and that this 
child has inherited the curse of a rabid appetite for intoxi- 
cating drinks—an occurrence not unusual. We will fur- 
ther suppose, what sometimes also happens, that violent, and 
sudden, and “ exceedingly difficult to check,” as this appe- 
tite has been, the child still has checked it, and has an actual 
abhorrence of indulging it, because he sees the consequences. 
Is that child guilty of intemperance? Or rather (to use 
Dr. W.’s own language), is he “ uncommonly depraved and 
wicked,” because he has such an appetite? To say so— 
what is it but to contradict the spontaneous more! judgment 
of the whole world? 1 should even be inclined to ask ano- 
ther question: Who is most truly worthy of the laurels to 
be bestowed on account of real temperance, as a practical 
and active virtue, the man who never had the least appetite 
for strong drink, nay even had a disgust of it, and therefore 
has refrained from it, or the man who has refrained although 
beset and attacked with a rabid appetite to indulge in it? 

Take another case of a different tenor. A man has for 
many years been a debauchee. He repents and becomes a 
Christian, and abhors his former sins, and breaks off entirely 
from them. Yet he is often and violently assailed with de- 
sires and passions like those of former days. The presence 
of appropriate objects never fails “ spontaneously ” to call 
forth these desires; although, on his part, he never fails to 
combat and subdue them. Does now the mere rise or ex- 
istence of these feelings determine, that such a man “is 
uncommonly depraved and wicked,” in his present state ? 
Or are we to regard his triumphs as some of the highest 
achievements of the principle of virtuous purity? 

Have I any ground for asking such questions, or of 
doubting whether the unlimited statements of Dr. W., now 
under consideration, are true propositions in casuistry? If 
so, then Dr. Woods, as a philosopher and casuist, certainly 
needs more caution in such statements. If not, then it is in 
his power to show wherein I err. 

He appeals to the consciousness of Christians for proof, 
that “desires burning unawares within them,” are evidences 
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of desperate wickedness. They may, I concede, be evi. 
dences of having been very wicked, or of having inherited 
a constitution greatly vitiated. But how they can be proof 
of present wickedness, provided they are in all cases imme- 
diately resisted and never fostered or indulged, I am not at 
present aware. I need more light to see this point as he 
does; perhaps he can impart it. If so, I will cheerfully 
receive it. 

But inasmuch as the whole tenor of what he says in rela- 
tion to this subject, assumes the ground that all desires and 
affections which would lead to the doing of things forbidden, 
are as really sinful as voluntary actions; and assumes that 
they are so, even when they are spontaneous/y and uncon. 
trollably excited by the presence of appropriate objects, 
without any act of the will or choice ; 1 have still further 
questions to ask, and need still more light. 

We read that our blessed Saviour “was tempted 1n au 
PoINTs aswe are.” Had he then any susceptibility of being 
impressed or moved by the presence of exciting objects, e.g. 
such as were proffered him by Satan, during his temptation ! 
If he had no susceptibility of being impressed—if he had no 
rising desires or emotions, like our own on such occasions, 
then how was he tempted in all points as we are! If he 
had such emotions, and these emotions are, as Dr. Woods 
says, sins of the deepest dye, then how was he tempted—and 
yet remained without sin? It would afford serious relief to 
my mind, in any way to be delivered from this dilemma. 

In a word ; all our involuntary emotions and impressions 
appear to be put, by Dr. Woods, into the same scale, and 
are to be proved by the same weights, as our emotions and 
impressions that would lead us to sin, but which are excited 
by our own fault, or our own criminal negligence. How 
can this be vindicated from the charge of mixing and con- 
founding together things that widely differ? For what the 
Maker of heaven and earth himself made us to be, we 
are not accountable ; for what we do, in the enlarged sense 
of that word, we are. ' 

(5) Dr. Woods says (p. 189), that “ affections and desires 
are mental actions of as high an order as volitions.” In 
connection with this he also says, that “ free agency makes 
the mind a producing cause of its own emotions, affections, 
and desires, equally as it makes it the cause of volition.” 
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What then are we to think of the argument at length, on 

. 186 seq., to shew that the mere presence of appropriate 
objects spontaneously awakens these desires, and that even 
the power of the will can do nothing to prevent this? Good 
beings, he says, invariably have right feelings in view of 
moral objects; and bad men invariably have bad ones. 
Does it then actually belong to the nature of free agency, in 
a state of probation, to produce uniformly and invariably 
one, and only one, set of emotions? Is there any example 
of such a uniformity, in heaven or on earth ? 

Besides; what is free agency? THe Power oF CHOICE 
IN RESPECT TO MORAL Actions, has been generally supposed 
to constitute the essence of free agency in a moral being. 
But what is the power of choice, in respect to desires and 
impressions spontaneously produced by the presence of ap- 

ropriate objects, and invariably produced, and produced 
fevead the power of the will to control them? For all of 
this he asserts of the passions and desires—and now what 
has free agency to do with these? It must be that I have 
formed no idea of what he can mean by free agency. I 
beg him, therefore, to be more explicit, for the sake of 
learners, like me. 

Yet more; what is meant when he tells us that “ affec- 
tions and desires are of as high an order as volitions ?” 
High in what respect? In respect to intrinsic value, or ac- 
countability, or freedom, or what? The intellect and rea- 
son of men are of a pretty high order; but I do not know 
well how to compare their height with that of volition, or 
with that of the affections and desires. I want more light, 
in order to determine what the height in question is. 

(6) On p. 190 Dr. Woods labours to shew, that our voli- 
tions are as much controlled by God, as our desires and 
affections. 

Now there is a sense, in which all things are controlled 
by God. He is Lord of all. But how can I accede to the 
statement, that because motives of some kind are necessary 
to volition, therefore volition is just as much the subject of 
active and efficient control, as the emotions and desires are, 
according to his statement! Dr. Woods himself represents 
the latter as spontaneously arising from the presence of ap- 
propriate objects; as invariably doing so; and as being 
beyond all control of the will in this respect. In a word, he 
18* 
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makes man a simple passive recipient in all these ; while 
volition is an executive power of the soul, put forth by a free 
agent.— But,’ says he, ‘volition depends as much on mo. 
tives, as the passions and feelings on their appropriate 
exciting objects. Still 1 have to ask: On motives drawn 
from things ab extra only? He himself concedes that this 
is not so. Suppose then, that from its own nature, state, or 
condition, the soul chooses, i. e. wills, this or that; is this a 
case to be put on a par with the desires necessarily and 
involuntarily excited.in us by objects without the soul ? 

If it be said: “God has arranged both,” will this satisfy 
an inquiring mind? God made both men and brutes; does 
it follow that both are alike free and moral agents’? If 
God has made free-agents, has he not given the soul a power 
of choice, after all the motives are placed before it which 
the nature of any case admits? But if the case of the 
passions and of volition are indeed upon a par, can there 
be any such power? ‘There is no choice at all to the pas- 
sions, according to Dr. Woods’ statement; how then, if 
this be true, can an ultimate choice, when motive has done 
its utmost, be in the power of a free agent in his volitions’ 

Dr. Woods will see, in looking over p. 191, that he has 
made a singularly incorrect statement of the orthodox doc- 
trine respecting the influence of Adam’s sin. As his words 
now stand, they represent the orthodox doctrine as main- 
taining, that “native depravity, and all our sinful actions 
and. volitions, which are the invariable consequence of 
Adam’s sin, are Fatalism, entirely precluding free, account- 
able agency.” 1 trust he does not mean to make such: accu- 
sations against the orthodoxy of the Schools. If 1 have 
misunderstood his declaration, he will pardon me. | have 
no design or wish to misconstrue it; and the fact that I can 
make neither more nor less out of it, than what I have just 
stated, shews that his words need some correction. 

I have done; although at least half as many more ques- 
tions have started up, in reading the Critique referred to, as 
I have now stated ; questions of about the same difficulty, 
and for which I should be glad to obtain some satisfactory 
answer. 

I'v. Woods himself will concede, that I have approached 
him with the spirit of kindness and respect, although I have 
freely indulged in asking questions. 1 will not suppose, for 
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a moment, that he will take amiss my questions or remarks. 
They are merely adapted to call him out on subjects which 
he loves to canvass; and they offer him a good opportunity 
to enlighten a great host of inquirers, all much in the same 
‘plight with myself. Indeed, what better opportunity can 
he wish, in order to diffuse light over our country on these 
momentous subjects ! 

Dr. W. has pointed out at least some inaccuracies in the 
writer whose essay he has canvassed, If he is disposed to 
ask, why I have not put some questions to that writer, as 
well as to him, | have a ready answer—as before suggested. 
That writer is an incognito; but Dr. W. is before the pub- 
lic: that writer may be young, but he is a veteran of half a 
century’s discipline. May 1 say one thing more? Dr. W. 
has asserted, that the views of the author on whom he criti- 
cises, are in direct and palpable opposition to God’s word, to 
the dictates of conscience, and to the experience of devoted 
Christians.” These are, to say the least, high charges. They 
go forthe whole. They surely ought, then, to be sustained by 
radical and fundamental reasoning and argument, and plain 
and irrefragable conclusions. A writer who takes such high 
ground as this, should have no chinks in his own building ; 
no tottering or bowing places in his own wall, no dark spot 
on his plat where so much light is needed; no tripping or 
crossing track in psychology or theology. If he can indeed 
satisfactorily answer the questions now put, J, at least, will 
concede to him the praise of omne talit punctum ; and he 
will be entitled to the grateful acknowledgment of thousands 
of others. 

I do trust, after the general kindness and candour and ex- 
plicitness which he has shewn in the remarks that have called 
forth my questions, that he will be candid, and kind, and plain, 
and direct in his answers; and will not, as many disputants do, 
call hard names, or insinuate that there is some wrong motive 
at the bottom of such questions. I have, as I trust he has, 
an antipathy to every thing of this nature. I do trust too, 
that when he comes to the pinch of some questions, he will 
meet it like a man, and either solve the difficulty, or else 
concede the consequences, if it must remainunsolved. There 
is a circumgyration in matters of this kind, to which some 
disputants never fail to resort, when a real exigency comes. 
If he should feel pressed by any of these questions, I will 
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not suppose, for a moment, that he will place himself on q 
level with such disputants. Dr. W. may perhaps see, in 
many of these questions, nothing more than merely the evi- 
dence of a /yroship in metaphysics. Very good. The writer 
professes to be an inquirer merely—and, if he pleases, wil 
not be angry at being deemed atyro. Conceding this to be 
a fact, however, it will not be unbecoming for a master in 
Israel, to condescend so far as to solve the doubis, remove 
the difficulties, and instruct the mind, of a somewhat per. 
plexed INQUIRER, 


P. S. One question above all, I wish to have thoroughly 
cleared up. Dr. W. makes us mere passive recipients (pp. 
186-188) in all our passions and desires. The effort to ex- 
tricate the matter from this position on p. 189, is wholly un- 
satisfactory; and it contradicts what he has before said, 
The general tenor of all his reasonings seems to demonstrate 
that the matter lies in his mind in this shape—viz. that of 
spontaneous, invariable, uncontrollable passions, etc., over 
which the will has no power. These are his own represen- 
tations. On this ground, I have an ardent desire to know 
how the command to dove God and our neighbour is to be 
obeyed. What sort of obedience, is an involuntary affection, 
uncontrollable, invariable? What is the nature of the obli- 
gation which lies on the sinner, in this case, to exchange his 
enmity for love? Does God actually demand, in this case, 
what is feasible and practicable on the part of the sinner?! or 
is it like a command to iron, that it shall yield itself to the 
attraction of the magnet? If Dr. W. can scatter light over 
this dark—dark place, he will lay all Christendom under 
obligation to him. It is clear also, from what he says about 
volition, that he regards it as being as necessarily governed 
by motives, as desires and passions are by their appropriate 
objects. In one sense this may be admitted, viz. that a choice 
must be made in view of some supposed good. But if, when 
motives have done their whole work upon the soul, the 
power of choice in any and every case is still in reserve, and is 
absolutely essential to free agency—what correctness, or 
justice can there be, in comparing with this the case of in- 
voluntary and invariable desires and feelings? What justice 
in comparing a passive receptivity, with an essentially active 
power of a being made in the image of his Maker ? 
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ARTICLE XI. 


ReMARKS ON AN ARTICLE DENOMINATED “CAMPBELLISM. 
By Rev. R. W. Lanois :”—Am. Bib. Repos. for Jan. and i 
April, 1839.—Vot. I. p. 94, seq. and p. 295, seq. i 






By Alexander Campbell, Bethany, Va. 






INTRODUCTORY AND EXPLANATORY NOTE, BY THE EDITOR. 






Those of our readers, who possess the first Nos. of the 
current series of the Repository, will readily recur to the 
article on “‘Campbellism,” by Mr. Landis, above referred to. 
That article was read with much interest, and several of our 
most intelligent correspondents in the western and southern 
States, who are much better acquainted, than ourselves, with 
the peculiarities of Campbellism and their practical influence, 
have taken occasion to express their high sense of the ability 
and justice of Mr. Landis’ discussion. 

In the mean time Mr. Campbell has manifested much dis- 
turbance and dissatisfaction with what has appeared to others 
to be an able and candid exposition of his published views. 
He has replied to Mr. Landis at some length in his own pub- 
lication, “ The Millennial Harbinger,” and, (if we may judge 
from one No. only, which we have seen,) with great severity 
and rudeness. 

The spirit with which he has urged this subject upon our 
own attention has been truly extraordinary. After addressing 
us in one or two communications which we had delayed an- 
swering, he addressed a letter to the “ Publisher of the Am. 
Bib. Repository,” dated December 13, 1839, accusing both the 
publisher and the editor of having “ most wantonly and cruelly 
slandered” him, etc. ete., and threatening a civil prosecution 
for damages. 

In reply to the letter above referred to, the following was 
addressed to Mr. Campbell, which, we are informed, Mr. C. 
has announced in his publication, as an “apology” for Mr. 
Landis’ article inthe Repository, ete. As some of our friends 
have expressed some alarm at this announcement, we insert 
our letter to Mr. C. entire, that the public may be disabused of 
all false impressions concerning it; premising also that this 
is the only communication we have ever made to Mr. C, 
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New-York, Jan. 2, 1840. 
Rev. A. CamppeE.t, 


Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 13th, addressed to the publisher of the 
Am. Bib. Repository and enclosing $5, was received on the 20th of Dec, 
ult. Enclosed you have my receipt forthe $5. Your name is strickey 
from the list of our subscribers, in compliance with your request. 

The spirit of your letter appears to me to be such as you will, on fur. 
ther reflection, yourself disapprove. On that point, therefore, I need 
only remark that it is not in my heart toreturn “railing for railing, but 
contrariwise, blessing.”” I am not conscious of ever having indulged a 
wish to injure you ; and I amsure I indulge no such wish or intention at 
present. Personally I have no acquaintance with you. I never saw 
you, and I am not aware that I have ever read ten pages of your writ. 
ings. Nor have I ever formed any acquaintance with the sect of the 
Campbellite Baptists, of which you are the reputed leader. I had fre. 
quently heard you spoken of in the Western and Southern States as 
maintaining peculiar sentiments on the subject of Water Baptism and 
some other points, and as the leader of a numerous sect, denominated 
as above. But my associations and intercourse were wholly with other 
denominations of professing Christians, and that too in the prosecution 
of objects which led me away from the discussion of the peculiarities o 
your faith or those of your followers. I had also heard of your public 
debates with respectable individuals, but do not recollect that I ever read 
a page of those debates on either side. My impressions, therefore, bot) 
of ae! and your system, though decidedly unfavorable, were alto. 
gether crude and unsettled. 

Such were the facts in regard to my own state of mind on this gene. 
ral subject, when the Rev. Mr. Landis wrote me proposing to furnish 
an article for the Repository, on Campbellism. It appeared to me to be 
a subject of sufficient interest to justify the reception of such an article. 
I had confidence also in Mr. Landis’ ability to discuss the subject tho. 
roughly, and had no reason to doubt his disposition to do it with candor. 
At that time also I was ignorant of the fact that Mr. Landis had ever 
had any dispute with you in regard to your sentiments, and did not sup- 

that he wasat all known to you. It was not until quite recently | 
have learned that he had been assailed in your Periodical! and challenged 
to discuss your system, etc. Of all this I was wholly ignorant, and 
supposed Mr. Landis to have been moved in his discussion only by + 
desire to defend the truth against error, without the slightest mingling 
of personal considerations or feelings. His article was accordingly re- 
ceived and published in the Nos. of the Repository for January and 
April last. 

I make the foregoing statement to assure you that you labor under an 
entire mistake, when you suppose I have intentionally slandered you, or 
that I have ever entertained any other feelings towards you than those 
of kindness and regret. I read Mr. Landis’ article with care before 
committing it to the press, and erased several expressions in it which 
seemed to me to be unnecessarily severe, but added nothing to it. In 
my examination of the article I did not in any instance recur to the 
authorities referred to by Mr. Landis. They were not in my possession ; 
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and, as his quotations’were referred to page, chapter, verse, etc. with so 
much apparent accuracy, I did not hesitate to trust the writer for their 
correctness. He too is responsible for the sentimeuts and statements 
which the article contains, as you will see by turning to my “Jntroduc- 
tory Observations” in the same No. of the Repository (p. 5), where I 
say, the editor “ will not be responsible for the correctness of every sen- 
timent which may be advanced by writers. As ageneral rule, each ar- 
ticle will be published’ with the name of its author, who will be held 
responsible for the defence of his own position,” etc. Guided by this 
rule, and presuming the quotations made by Mr. Landis to be correct, 
(and also his statements, ) his arguments appeared to me to be highly satis- 
factory, and to justify the commendation of them which is expressed in 
my Note, page 130. I think also that you will yourself admit, that, 
granting Mr. Landis’ positions to be sustained, as they appear to me to 
be, they are sufficient to justify the language of my Note in reference to 
yourself. If however you regard any of the statements of Mr. Landis, 
in the article referred to, as untrue, or as personally injurious, you are 
at liberty to deny or refute them in the Repository. If you wish to do 
this, I will grant you space for a brief article in the April No., provi- 
ded you will forward it in season to reach me before the Ist of March 
next. I say, a brief article, because I am sure your object may be an- 
swered in a few pages, better than by a protracted discussion of the 
subject, and my wish is to dispose of this discussion in as brief a space 
as | can, and do justice to the parties. It is only because you complain 
of injustice that | consent to admit any thing from you on the subject. 
But personal injury I am unwilling to inflict upon any man: and if you 
have been slandered by Mr. Landis, as you suppose, it is but just that you 
should be allowed to deny the charges of which you complain, in the 
pages of the same work which contains the alleged slander. You will, 
therefore, oblige by letting me know, withoyt unnecessary delay, whether 
I may expect a communication from your pen for the Repository, as 
above proposed. 

Your letter arrived quite too late to receive any satisfactory notice in 
the Repository for the present month, which was all made up and nearly 
all printed. And the delay I trust will not be disadvantageous to you, 
as you will now have ample time to do justice to your own views of the 
subject, which, if you will suppress the excitement of vour feelings, 
and write with candor and courtesy, will be better every way, than any 
explanation of the state of the case from me. 

I shall be happy to hear from you soon, and your next letter, I trust 
will be such, both in spirit and manner, as to command that respect 
from me, which it will be my endeavor to merit from you, by training 
myself to kindness and justice, as well as firmtiess, in the defence of the 
truth. I remain truly yours, 


ABSALOM PETERS. 


Mr. Campbell promptly replied to the above, and has fur- 
nished a communication of which the following is.the sub- 
stance. Though the piece is quite too long, for the space 
we had proposed to allow, yet we insert the whole of it, 
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which has any application to the defence of Mr. Campbe| 
against the alleged slanders, etc., contained in the article by 
Mr. Landis. 

If an apology is required for devoting so much space to q 
defence so unsatisfactory as this may appear to be, the reader 
will find it in the considerations expressed in our letter to 
Mr. C. above. Our wish is to treat with perfect fairness every 
individual, whose doctrines are discussed in the Repository. 
No degree of rudeness on the part of a correspondent shal 
drive us from this determination. 

Then, if one fails to secure the confidence of intelligen; 
readers, or exhibits a spirit which incurs the disapprobatioy 
of wise and good men, the responsibility is his and not 
ours. After an introduction of some length, in the style of 
playful irony, Mr. C. proceeds as follows : [Eprtor.] 


] 
4 


“‘ Without further ceremony, and all raillery apart, I shall, 
with all gravity, commence my defence. 


Narrative of the Case. 


Personatities are no part of a literary, scientific, or theo- 
logical Review, much less are they worthy of a place in a 
work of such reputation as that of the Am. Bib. Repository, 
1 cannot, therefore, reply to the personal allusions found in 
the commencement of the article for January, 1839.* Mr. 
Landis knows as little of my personal history, as did that 
opponent from whom he borrowed those illiberal and 
unfounded allegations. When next he writes the memoirs 
of a living friend, ! would advise him not to collect his facts 
and documents from the imagination of a fallen antagonist. 

It is now almost thirty years since, in the capacity of a 
public teacher of faith and righteousness, I lifted up my feeble 
voice in favor of the Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing 





* One would have supposed from Mr. Campbell’s letter, 
that a principal object of his proposed defence was to meet 
and refute these “ personal allusions.” ‘These, we presumed, 
were among the principal “ slanders” of which he complained. 
By recurring to them, the reader will perceive that they are 
something more than mere “allusions.” They are substantial 
statements; and while they remain, Mr. C.’s Defence must 
be regarded as unsatisfactory in a material point.—Epirorx. 
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but the Bible, as the only divine and necessary standard of 
Christian faith and manners. To suppose that it is not an 
adequate and an all-sufficient rule of faith, manners, dec- 
trine, discipline, and church policy, then appeared, and yet 
appears to me, an argument against Its Divine inspiration 
and authority. On a candid and faithful examination of the 
history of religious controversies and parties, it appeared 
that the era of creeds was the era of confirmed partyism ; that 
those human expedients, instead of uniting, reconciling, and 
healing divisions, have always either created or perpetuated 
them; that the making or adopting of a creed had always 
stereotyped one party and occasioned another. Sodeposed 
to me all the pages of church history, from the Nicene 
creed to that of Westminster. 

The position which myself, and others with me, were 
conscientiously, benevolently, and in the fear of God, com- 
pelled to assume, as every one knows, is an invidious one ; 
and necessarily provoked a degree of hostility and opposi- 
tion, not only from our Presbyterian brethren and friends, 
but also from all parties. As we succeeded in making an 
impression in favor of these views, opposition arose, the con- 
troversy spread, and the crescit eundo of the poet became 
as apposite as ever. Still, we carried in our hands the olive 
branch of Christian peace to all who sincerely loved our 
common Lord and Saviour, and were always willing to 
unite with them on the broad and catholic principles of the 
ancient and primitive institution of Christ. 

Our hostility to human creeds, however, had this pecu- 
larity: while most persons oppose creeds because they op- 
pose them, our opposition arose not so much from objections 
to their doctrine as their dogmas ; and a conviction of their 
divisive and schismatical tendencies. They appeared to us 
a collection of metaphysical, abstruse, and speculative 
opinions, rather than articles of belief, or rules of righteous- 
ness, adapted to the capacity of Christian communities; and, 
in a certain degree, they seemed to supplant the Scriptures 
of truth in the esteem, affections, and meditations of pro- 
fessors. But we argue not the case, we only state it. 

In lieu of them, we agreed to call Bible things by Bible 
names; to use sacred terms and phrases, rather than human 
definitions ; to adhere rigidly to the Apostolic style; to 
found communities upon the acknowledged facts, precepts, 
SECOND SERIES, VOL. III. NO. If. 19 
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and promises, of the Boox, and to bear with one another in 
all matters of mere opinion or doubtful disputation ; to walk 
by the same rules, and mind the same Divine things. On 
this ground we commenced our career, resolved to reject 
from our faith and manners every thing for which we could 
not find an unequivocal warrant in the Sacred Scriptures, 
We have, moreover, found less trouble in explaining our 
Divine creed, than we formerly experienced, and now see 
others eaperenriny in their attempts orally to explain their 
written abstracts of revealed truth. 

This stand and profession, as already intimated, called 
out a very formidable opposition, and resulted in a long. 
protracted controversy, in which | have borne a very promi. 
nent part (well sustained, indeed, by many others) for almost 
a quarter of acentury. The clergy of all parties have occa- 
sionally taken a hand in it; and every inch of our path, 
from the beginning to the present hour, has been contested 
with great spirit, insomuch that every principle, rule of inter- 

retation, doctrine, and system of operations recommended 
y us,has been subjected to a very strict and severe exami- 
nation, 

At the commencement of our editorial career, observing 
that God had placed one ear on each side of the head, while 
all partisan leaders sought to place them both on one side, 
we resolved to give to our readers both sides of every contro- 
versy, that they might for themselves judge the pro and the 
con. We have faithfully pursued this course for many years, 
as far as our pages would allow us; and the consequence 
has been not only a more thorough examination, but a much 
deeper conviction of the truth of the great points in issue. 
An unexpected, and, indeed, in these days an unprecedented 
success has attended our humble and imperfect efforts, and 
many, myriads of the excellent of the earth, of all parties 
(we bless the Lord), have united with us on the high and 
holy ground of apostolic precept and authority, so that hun- 
dreds of churches all over these United States, and some 
in Great Britain and her colonies, have been formed on the 
ancient platform.* 

As a ship at sea, by distress of tempests, is sometimes 

* This boasting of numbers was very appropriately noticed 
by Mr. Landis, in his article referred to, p. 95.—Epiror. 
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driven from its proper course, so this controversy in its 
progress has, by the untoward force of circumstances, occa- 
sionally been forced from its legitimate and wonted channels. 
For while contending for facts, precepts, and prumises— 
against all theories and speculations ; while arguing for one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one spirit, one hope, one God 
and Father of all, as the proper foundation of Christian 
union, communion and co-operation, and while pleading for 
a reformation of manners ; for more of the good fruits of the 
Spirit of our God in all holiness and righteousness, rather 
than for a new suit of opinions—our opponents, by impu- 
ting to us heterodoxy in this point, and error in that, have 
compelled us, once and again, to enter the lists with them 
in self-defence. For, in truth, almost every obnoxious 
principle, every upopular dogma, has been, in time past, 
imputed to us. And thus the fortunes of the old reformers 
are so far ours. Of Paul it was affirmed that he said, “ Let 
us do evil that good may come.” And of Luther it was al- 
leged that “ he had formed a league with the devil to banish 
religion out of Germany and the world.” 

Through this fiery ordeal, however, we have passed unscath- 
ed, even in the esteem of many, the most orthodox and godly in 
the land. For although no one party of those called Evan- 
gelical entertain all our views, and none of them observe the 
same order of worship in their .assemblies, yet we find 
every important view that we entertain, every leading doc- 
trine, ordinance, and practice, for which we contend, ad- 
mitted, or taught, or practised, by some of these protestant 
Evangelicals. Hence, we conclude, that if these parties 
possessing and professing, in part, our views and practices, 
forfeit not their evangelical reputation, neither ought we for 
possessing and professing in the aggregate the various items 
by them admitted, as necessary to the perfection of Christian 
character.* 

Afier this very summary statement of the case, our read- 
ers will be able to understand more correctly our defence 


* This conclusion strikes us as by no means legitimate. 
The “aggregate,” here spoken of, may be an aggregate of 
errors. If so, Mr. C, will in vain attempt to make it appear 
that a part is equal to the whole in its influence on the evan- 
gelical reputation of his sect.—Eprror. 
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from the misconceptions and misrepresentations of Mr. 
Landis. And certainly, Mr. Editor, you have decided 
justly and correctly, that if our humble efforts and their 
success have rendered it either necessary or expedient 
that our views should appear in the Repository, it will 
be acceptable to all your readers to have an accurate 
and true representation of them in all those points upon 
which we have been assailed upon its pages. 

I could have wished, indeed, that some competent person 
of your own party—who had not, like Mr. Landis, been en. 
gaged, in former years, in controversy with me, or my bre- 
thren, on these subjects—some impartial, honorable, and 
veritable gentleman had been at pains to have examined our 
works, and made a faithful and full report of our views for 

your pages. In that case, myself and brethren would have 
en satisfied, and a reply on my part would have been as 
unnecessary, as it is now disagreeable to me to appcar in 
defence against the most jaundiced and distorted view of my 
sentiments and writings that has hitherto appeared. 

In the very few pages allotted me, ! shall not aim ata 
review of al! that Mr. Landis has written; this I have more 
fully accomplished on my own pages already. | shall rather 
aim at a simple and intelligible statement of the views and 
actions on which he has so severely animadverted. With- 
out acrimony, or any other feeling than that of benevolence, 
I shall pursue the plan which Mr. Landis has sketched for 
me in his review, and take up, in his own order, the points 
which, from an alleged thorough examination of my writings, 
he has selected as displaying what he is pleased to call, 
“essentially another gospel,’—and as proving “that the 
Mormons have quite as valid claims to be regarded Christians, 
as Mr. Campbell himself and his followers.” His chapters 
are four: Ist, On Faith. 2d, The Doctrines of Campbellism 
on Regeneration. 3d, “ Unitarianism of the Campbellites.” 
4th, “ The translation of the New Testament adopted by the 
Campbellites,” 


Ist. On Faith. 


“In Mr. Campbell’s narrative,” says Mr, Landis, “ of the 
debate between him and the late Mr. Jennings, of Nashville. 
he asserts that faith, ranked among the fruits of the Spirit, is 
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fidelity.” Mill. Harbinger, Vol. 3, p. 100, misquoted from 
Extra No. 1. 

This is my first and fundamental error—the most funda- 
mental of the “principles of Campbellism.” We do indeed 
plead guilty to this charge. It is a true bill, . Faith, in Gal. 
v. 22, as in Matth. xxin. 23, and Titus ii. 10, ought to be 
translated “ fidelity.” ‘Vhe word is the same in these three 
passages, viz. mori. “The weightier matters of the law are 
righteousness, temperance, fidelity.” Matth. xxii. 23, “The 
fruits of the Spirit are goodness, fidelity, meekness, temper- 
ance,” and “showing all good fidelity to their masters.” Titus 
ii. 10. The king’s version has fidelity in the last, and faith 
in the former two. Now it so happens that this radical 
error of “Campbellism” has been adopted by the good 
Presbyterian continuators of Matthew Henry’s commentary. 
It is also the new version of Doctor McKnight. That faith 
frequently denotes fidelity, we have also the testimony of 
Parkhurst, Greenfield, Campbell, even the king’s translators 
themselves, who so render it, Titus ii. 10. The American 
and English Episcopalians are, with many Presbyterian doc- 
tors,guilty of this fundamental sin of “ Campbellism ;” for 
with D’Oyley and Mants, they place fidelity or faith among 
the fruits of the Spirit, Gal. v. 22. Yes, and I fearlessly 
appeal to the Andover school itself, that I am right in trans- 
lating morig fidelity in Matth. xxii. 23, and in Gal. v. 22, 
according to al] their canons of interpretation. This funda- 
mental error of Campbellism is, indeed, the common error 
of ninety-nine hundredths of the most learned and intelligent 
Christians on earth. But might not common sense itself 
perceive, that when Jesus associates righteousness and tem- 
perance with faith, and calls them “the weightier matters of 
the law,” he means not a mere principle but a moral virtue ? 
And that when Paul associates faith, in the passage in debate, 
with “goodness, meekness, and temperance, against which 
there is no law,” he means not a mere favor bestowed, but 
a moral virtue, sister to meekness and temperance ! 

But to the 2d proof of “the fundamental error of Camp- 
bellism.” It is in these words:—“His fundamental position 
in relation to the faith which the gospel requires, or that be- 
lief which is to the saving of the soul, is, that it is ‘in its nature 
purely historical, consisting in the belief of a few simple 
facts, and not doctrines; that there neither was, nor could 

19* 
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there possibly be any difference between that belief of the 
gospel which is requisite to the salvation of the soul, and that 
credence which we usually with readiness yield to any other 
well authenticated history.’ Vide Debate, p p. 832—33, and 
ut supra.” 

The prejudices of my reviewer seem here to have effecto. 
ally blinded his eyes, insomuch that he could not distinguish 
my words from those of a weak and prejudiced opponent, 
1 answer this proof of my error and its illustration by sim. 
ply affirming, that Mr, Landis has imposed upon his readers 

y putting into my mouth words which | never uttered, and 
which he can nowhere show in my writings. 

But in the third place, he quotes the Christian Baptist, 
Vol. iii. No. 1, the substance of which he gives in the follow. 
ing words:—“ Mr, Campbell asserts, that to believe that 
Jesus is the Messiah, the Son of God, is to believe on hin 
to the saving of the soul.” “It is not possible,” says he, “to 
misunderstand this.” Very good. What does it mean’ 
Let an apostle pronounce sentence on these words. John 
the apostle affirms, Whosoever believeth that Jesus is the 
Christ (the Messiah) is born of God.” Surely then, he has 
truefaith! But he does not say that ‘every one who thinks 
he believes’ nor ‘every one that professes to believe, but 
“every one that does believe that Jesus is the Messiah, is be- 
gotten of God.” 

Again in the same epistle, chap. v., John affirms that “this 
is the victory that overcomes the world, even our faith ;” and 
in the next verse defines this faith, saying, ‘* Who is he that 
overcomes the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the 
Son of God ?” 

Mr. Landis has not, however, done me justice in saying 
that “ Mr. Campbell asserts that to believe that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of God, is to believe on him to the saving 
of the soul.” He is teo indiscriminating a reader of my 
works, to be depended on in his quotations or comments. 
Had he carefully examined my writings on this subject he 
would have found me making this distinction :—* To believe 
a person and believe on him are not always identical ex- 
pressions. The one is sometimes the cause, the other the 
effect. One must believe Jesus before he can believe on 
him.” The demons believed Jesus, but could not believe 
on him, because he did not profess to be their Saviour. Sin- 
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ners, however, amongst us, who believe all that Jesus says 
to them, will, I rejoice to say, believe on him. 

{| reason upon faith, as | do upon every thing else. Faith 
is something. It is an effect and has a cause. But the cause 
of faith, as well as the effect of faith upon us, are very dif- 
ferent from faith itself. What then is faith? Confidence 
in testimony, a persuasion that it is true. It is never more 
nor Jess than the assurance that testimony is true. But if 
that testimony concern a person who professes to save us 
from sin, it is impossible to believe that testimony, without 
confiding in him, to the full amount of the testimony con- 
cerning him. May we not then say, that as respects faith 
religion is a personal thing? Subject and object! It is a 
person trusting in a person, loving a person, admiring, ador- 
ing, obeying a person. The special faith of the New Insti- 
tution is—belief in the testimony of God concerning his Son ; 
—in the testimony of the Son concerning himself ; and in the 
testimony of the Holy Spirit, in the apostle’s speaking of the 
Father and the Son in reference to the complete and eternal 
salvation of man from sin and all its penal consequences. 

Many, indeed, say they have faith in him, whom [ cannot 
believe-—because the world overcomes them: whereas he 
who believes on Jesus “overcomes the world.” Saving 
faith, or faith unfeigned, with me, is confidence, faith, or 
trust in Jesus of Nazareth as the Son of God, the all-suf- 
ficient Saviour of sinners. 

The next quotation from my writings (and on such an 
occasion I answer only for my views as I have expressed 
them) is the following: “In his Preface to his New Testa- 
ment Mr. Campbell repeats this view : ‘When one question 
of fact is answered in the affirmative, the way of happiness 
is laid open; and al] doubts on the nature of true piety and 
humanity are dissipated. The fact is a historic one, and 
this question is of the same nature, It is this— Was Jesus 
the Nazarene the Son and Apostle of God? This question 
is capable of being converted into various forms—such as, 
Are the subsequent narratives true? Did Jesus actually and 
literally rise from the dead after being crucified and in- 
terred! Did he ascend into heaven in the presence of his 
disciples? Is he constituted the Judge of the living and the 
dead? or was he an impostor and a deceiver of men? It 
may be proposed in many a form; but it is still a unit, and 
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amounts to this—Is Jesus the Nazarene the Son of God, the 
Apostle of the Father, the Saviour of men? When this 
question is answered in the affirmative, our duty, our sal. 
vation, and our happiness are ascertained and determined, 
Mill. Harb. Vol. vi. p. 82.” 

To this I fully subscribe ; and the person that does not, 
has need to examine himself whether he be in the faith, or 
whether he believes on the Son of God; for surely if any 
one believes on him he will believe what he says, and what 
his apostles have said. And so -xplicit is Paul on this sub. 
ject, that he simplifies still farther, and affirms that, “ if thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be. 
lieve in thy heart that God raised him from the dead, thoy 
shalt be saved.” 

He next proceeds to my second fundamental error— 
“The doctrine of Campbell on regeneration.” The doc. 
trine he expresses as follows : 

“ With one consent the Campbellites declare that rege- 
neration, or being born again, is essential to salvation.” 

“ Mr. Campbell and his friends declare that immersion in 
water is essential to regeneration.” 

“ Mr. Campbell and his friends teach that immersion in 
water is absolutely essential to forgiveness of sins.” 

“ The Campbellites declare that immersion in water and 
regeneration are two names for the same thing.” 

Under these allegations some words of mine and other 
persons, found in my volumes, frequently dislocated, and 
never taken in their connexion, are offered as proof. Three 
of the four propositions are truly and properly false and de- 
lusive.* The last, though not in form false and perverted, 
is made so by its connexion with the others, and the main 





* If the reader will recur to Mr. Landis’ article, p. 99, seq. 
he will find the foregoing propositions fully illustrated and 
fastened upon Mr. Campbell by ample quotations from his 
writings and publications. This defence, therefore, strikes us 
as an evasion of the points at issue, and we think every intel- 
ligent reader will see that Mr. C. has much more reason to 
confess, than to complain of, the want of candor. And we can- 
not see that his following remarks on his definition of the 
words “ salvation,” ete., relieve him in any measure from the 
point of Mr. Landis’ statements.—Epiror. 
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drift of the meaning attached to one of the terms in it. Oh! 
for a little of that candor and charity so often commended, 
but so seldom exhibited from the ary and religious press 
of this backsliding age ! Had Mr. Landis given my definition 
of the word “ salvation,” and of the word “ regeneration,” 
or of “ washing of regeneration,” it would have saved him 
and myself some trouble, and his readers much imposition 
and deception. 

Salvation, with me, is either temporal, spiritual or eternal. 
] have, times without number, affirmed my conviction that 
many will be found in heaven who never believed, repented, 
or were baptized. Often have we spoken of the salvation 
of our persons from the physical evils of this life—of our 
souls from the guilt, the pollution, and the power of sin; 
and of the salvation of our bodies from the grave—of our 
eternal redemption from every vestige of the consequences 
of moral evil. And having defined these three unequivocal 
acceptations of that term, I have been careful to a fault to 
show in which of these acceptations it is connected with 
baptism or regeneration. 

All this is here passed over as though Mr. Landis knew 
nothing about it, and as if I used the word salvation in its 
popular meaning. A single passage from my writings 
would have made my meaning not only evident, but accept- 
able to all intelligent Protestants. It is a passage to be found 
under date of July 5, 1830, in my first Extra on remission 
of sins : : 

“We enter the kingdom of nature by being born of the 
flesh ; we enter the kingdom of heaven, or come under the 
reign of Jesus Christ, in this life, by being born of water and 
the Spirit ; we enter the kingdom of eternal glory by being 
born again from the earth, and neither by faith nor the first 
generation; neither by faith nor baptism, but by being 
counted worthy of the resurrection of the just.—‘I was 
hungry and you fed me’—not because you believed, or 
were born of water; but because ‘1 was hungry and you 
fed me,’ etc. 

_ “There are three births, three kingdoms, and three salva- 
tions. One from the womb of our first mother, one from 
the water, and one from the grave. We enter a new world 
on, and not before, each birth :—the present animal life, at 
the first birth; the spiritual, or the life of God in our souls, 
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at the second birth; and the life eternal in the presence of 
God, at the third birth.. And he who dreams of entering 
the second kingdom, or coming under the dominion of Jesus, 
without the second birth, may, to complete his error, dream 
of entering the kingdom of glory without a resurrection 
from the dead ! 

“ Grace precedes all these births—shines in all these king. 
doms ; but will be glorified in the third. Sense is the prin. 
ciple of action in the first kingdom ; faith, in the second; 
and sight spiritual, in the third. 

“ The first salvation is that of the body from the dangers 
and ills of life, and God is thus the ‘Saviour of all men;’ 
the second salvation is that of the soul from sin; the third 


- is that of both soul and body united, delivered from mora| 


and natural corruption, and introduced into the presence of 
God, where God shall be all in all.’”’* 

“ Regeneration literally indicates the whole process of 
new-creating man. This process may consist of numerous 
distinct acts ; but it is in accordance with general usage to 
give to the beginning, or consummating act, the name of the 
whole process. For the most part, however, the name of 
the whole process is given to the consummating act, because 
the process is aiways supposed incomplete until that act is 
performed. For example: in the process of tanning, full- 
ing, forging, etc., the subject of these operations is not sup- 
posed to be tanned, fulled, forged, until the last act is per- 
formed. So in all the processes of nature. In the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, the last act consummates 
the process. In the style of our American husbandmen, no 
crop nor animal is made until it come to maturity. We 
often hear them say of a good shower, or of a few clear 
days, ‘ This is the making of the wheat, or corn.’ In the same 
sense it is that most Christians call regeneration THE NEW 
BirTH ; though being born is the last act in natural genera- 
tion, and the last act in regeneration. 

“In this way the new birth and regeneration are used in- 
discriminately by commentators and writers on theology ; 
and by a figure of speech it is justified on well established 
principles of rhetoric. 

“ By the ‘ bath of regeneration’ is not meant the first, se- 





* Christianity Resolved, p. 239. 
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cond, or third act; but the last act of regeneration, which 
completes the whole, and is therefore used to denote the new 
birth. This is the reason why our Lord and the apos- 
tle unite this act with water. Being born of water, in the Sa- 
viour’s style, and the bath of regeneration, in the apostle’s 
style, in the judgment of all writers and critics of eminence, 
refer to one and the same act, viz. Christian baptism. 
Hence it came to pass, that all the ancients (as fully proved 
in our first Extra on Remission) used the word regeneration 
as synonymous in signification with immersion.” * 
* * * * * * 

Another extract on the New Birth from the same essay, 
will farther manifest the great injustice done my views by 
the garbled extracts and corollaries of my too sanguine re- 
viewer. 

“We have already seen that the consummation of the 
process of regeneration, or creation, is in the birth of the 
creature formed. So is it in the moral generation, or in the 
great process of regeneration. There is a state of existence 
from which he that is born passes; and there is a state of 
existence into which he enters at birth. Now the manner 
of existence, or the mode of life, is wholly changed ; and he 
is, in reference to the former state, dead; and to the new 
state, alive. So in moral regeneration. The subject of this 
great change, before his new birth, existed in one state ; but 
after it, he exists in another. He stards in a new relation 
to God, angels, and men. He is now born of God, and has 
the privilege of being a son of God, and is consequently par- 
doned, justified, sanctified, adopted, saved. The state which 
he left was a state of condemnation, which some call the 
‘state of nature.’ The state into which he enters is a state 
of favor, in which he enjoys all the heavenly blessings 
through Christ: therefore it is called ‘the kingdom of hea- 
ven.’ All this is signified in his death, burial and resurrection 
with Christ, or in his being born of water. Hence the ne- 





* The occasions of this usage among the fathers is ex- 
plained by Pres. Beecher, in his article on Baptism, in our 
present No. p. 367. That this view of Baptism is contained in 
the Common Prayer Book of the Church of England, is no 
defence of Mr. Campbell. We therefore omit his quotation 
from that book in this place.—Eprror. 
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cessity of being buried with Christ in water, that he may 
be born of water—that he may enjoy the renewal of the 
Holy Spirit, and be placed under the reign of Grace. 

“ All the means of salvation are means of enjoyment 
not of procurement. Birth itself is not for procuring, but for 
enjoying the life possessed before birth. So in the figure— 
no one is to be baptized, or ‘to be buried with Christ ; no 
one is to be put under the water of regeneration for the 
purpose of procuring life, but for the purpose of enjoying 
the life of which he is possessed. If the child is never born, 
all its sensitive powers and faculties cannot be enjoyed ; for 
it is after birth that these are fully developed, and feasted 
upon all the aliments and objects of sense in nature. Hence 
all that is now promised in the gospel can only be enjoyed 
by those who are born again and placed in the kingdom of 
heaven under all its influences. Hence the philosophy of 
that necessity which Jesus preached—‘ Unless a man be 
born again he cannot discern the kingdom of: heaven ’— 
‘unless a man be born of water and the Spirit he cannot 
enter into it.’ “But let no man think that in the act of 
being born, either naturally or metaphorically, the child 
emer ene or merits either Irfe or its enjoyments. 

e is only by his birth placed in circumstances favorable 
to the enjoyment of life, and all that makes life a blessing. 
‘To as many as received him, believing in his name, he 
granted the_privilege of being children of God, who derive 
not their birth from blood, nor from the desire of the flesh, 
nor from the will of man, but from God.” * 

Iam no less travestied and caricatured—no less misre- 
presented on the subject of remission of sins as connected 
with baptism, than on the subject of baptism as connected 
with the whole process of regeneration. “ Mr. Campbell 
and his friends teach that immersion in water is absolutely 
essential to forgiveness of sins.” ‘The most charitable con- 
struction I can put upon this, is that Mr. L. does not under- 
stand his own language, or select his terms with discrimi- 
nation. Absolutely essential to forgiveness! This is equal 
to ‘no baptism, no forgiveness’ in tiwe or to eternity, for 
man, woman, or child. I never formed, uttered, or wrote 
such an idea. 





* Mill. Har. Vol. IV. p. 355. 
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Have I not repeatedly said, “neither faith, repentance, 
nor baptism is absolutely essential to the future and eternal 
salvation,” for then infant salvation would be impossible ? 
But faith, repentance, baptism, are necessary to our present 
enjoyment of the grace of God—to the present assurance 
and enjoyment of the remission of our sins and adoption into 
the family of God. “ He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” —*Repent and be baptized for the remission of sins.” — 
« The like figure whereunto baptism doth also now save us.” 

Mr. Landis has given us a string of propositions, syllogisms, 
and corollaries that really confound me. Listen, reader, to 
a few of them :— 

1, “ The faith which the Campbellites contend for has, 
confessedly, no connection whatever with regeneration, 
They are truly separate.” p. 109. 

2. “Faith has no real connection with pardon.” p. 109. 

3. “Mr. Campbell repeatedly ridicules the idea of the 
agency of the third person of the Trinity, either in the exer- 
cise of saving faith or in regeneration.” p. 109. 

Never, Mr. Landis—no, never! Why should Mr. Landis 
have noticed a system so preposterous? Surely, it could 
not subsist one year. But hear him farther :— 

“Infants, who die in infancy, are either lost, or, if saved, 
they are saved without beiag regenerated.” p. 110. 

On the two points of regeneration and remission, I have 
written two Extras, two full essays, which have been so de 
finite and intelligible, at least, as to impart the same views to 
many thousands of all sects and persuasions; and of great 
variety of natural endowments, as well as educational 
prejudices. But never have I seen such a misconception of 
any two pieces as that matured and exhibited on the pages 
of the Biblical Repository. 

To prevent, as I] imagined, the charge of Neologism, or 
wanton innovation, and aj] mistake, too, about my meaning, 
I concluded the last edition of my Extra on Remission with 
the following collection of witnesses, most of whom have at 
sundry times before appeared in my writings. Ten confes- 


sions of faith, and eight of them Protestant, are summoned.* 
* * * * * * 


* The quotations here furnished by Mr. C., and which we 
omit, are from the Confessions of the Baptists, of Bohemia, 
SECOND SERIES, VOL, Ill. NO. II, 20 
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With these documents, now for years before the public, I 
leave it to the good sense of my readers to say, why should 
I be thus slandered for saying sometimes less, and never 
more, than has been said by the wisest and best portions of 
the Christian church, in her purest and most undegenerate 
days! We do go farther than the theory: we practise 
what we preach. This is our greatest error in this age of 
empty professions and idle speculations. 

6. “All mankind, therefore, according to the Campbellites, 
who are not immersed, perish for ever.” p. 111. 

We cannot but thank Mr. Landis for this consummation 
of his ridicule. It caps the climax well, and renders a 
serious and grave refutation wholly unnecessary. Any one 
who can believe that we could teach, and tens of thousands 
believe such a doctrine, is not worthy of being rescued from 
such a voluntary delusion.* 

We have not room for a formal consideration of his expo- 
sitions of John 3: 5, Titus 3:5, Acts 22: 18, Mark 18: 18, 
Acts 2: 38. We must refer the curious reader to our Re- 
view of his Review.t 

After all, it is some consolation, and rather a singular inci- 
dent, that Mr. Landis comes to the same conclusions with 
myself, so far as theory is concerned, even on the most 
obnoxious point—the indispensable necessity of baptism to 
remission, in certain cases. We shall hear him affirm his 
own theory and views in his own language. On Acts 2: 
38, Mr. Landis writes: 

“] have no objections to allow that in the case of the 
persons here spoken of, baptism may have been essential to 





of Augsburg, of Saxony, of Wittemburgh, of Helvetia, of 
Sueveland, of the Westminster Assembly, of the Roman 
Catholic and Greek churches, also some passages from Calvin 
and Westley. But as Mr. Campbell renounces all creeds but 
the Bible, and ashe has not told which of these varying creeds 
on the point before us he would adopt as his own, we cannot 
see how their quotation here avails any thing in his defence. 
He will therefore excuse us for omitting them.—Ebiror. 

* An easy way this of answering an alleged slander. We 
advise the reader to examine Mr. Landis’ grounds for the as- 
sertion here referred to.—Epiror. 


+ Mill. Harbinger Vol. III. 
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remission; and yet this case would afford no ground for 
concluding that baptism is essential to remission in every 
case. But unless this can be shown, the passage confessedly 
affords no support whatever to the system. A few remarks 
will show how peculiar were their circumstances. 

1. “The persons here spoken of, must either have obeyed 
the command, and have been baptized, or have remained 
open and avowed enemies to the cause of Christ. 

2. “It was the best possible, and in fact the only satis- 
factory evidence that they could then give, of their sincerity 
in renouncing Judaism and embracing Christianity. This 
step involved the loss of all things. 

3. “ They, circumstanced as they were, could not even 
innocently mistake, or misunderstand the command. The 
Apostles were present, and if any difficulty occurred it 
could be promptly obviated. Hence it was not even pos- 
sible for them to be in error respecting their duty on the 
subject, 

4. “They had ample time and opportunity to obey the 
command. 

“ Now to disobey under such circumstances, must argue 
an impenitent, unhumbled heart; and to the possessor of 
such a heart remission could not be granted. And, hence, 
baptism was'essential to the remission of their sins.” pp. 127, 
128. 

This is enough—and all I ask from any man on this sub- 
ject. When any person can, then, say that he comes not 
within the purview of this particular instance of opening the 
gospel dispensation on Pentecost, I, with Mr. L., will say it 
is not his duty to be baptized. I believe that the four par- 
ticulars above stated by Mr. L. are all very judicious ; and 
when they all concur, I hold baptism to be essential even to 
everlasting salvation. But in the next paragraph Mr. L. 
exactly expresses my views. 

“In the same sense that baptism was essential to the re- 
mission of sins in this case, it is also essential to remission at 
the present time, e. g. when it is admitted that baptism is 
positively enjoined on all the followers of Christ ; and when 
there is time and opportunity to obey the command. Under 
these circumstances I do contend that no one can be in a 
salvable state while he lives in the open violation of this 
command. We have no more right, under these circum- 
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stances, to dispense with this than with any other acknow- 
ledged command of the Saviour.” _p. 128. 

This is the Alpha and the Omega of all I have said and 
written on this subject. I ask no more. In whatever way 
Mr. Landis can defend this paragraph from all he has 
written upon the subject, in the same manner he can defend 
me. His defence is mine. Here, as on Mark 16: 16, we 
stand exactly on the same ground. Farther than this | have 
se gone. ‘This is “Campbellism” in the superlative 

egree. 

Yalvin himself was too strong a Campbellite for me. On 
cutting open the leaves of his article on Baptism, (vol. 2, p. 
424,) since writing the preceding, I perceive that he is not 
only with me, but even before me and Mr. Landis in his 
views of baptism as connected with immersion. Hear 
him—* 

* * * * * * * 

The sum of the whole matter, as taught by us, on the 
sy subject of faith, repentance, baptism, etc., is as fol- 
OWS: 

1. The Spirit of God, in the prophets and in the apostles, 
has borne ample testimony to the person, office, and cha- 
: racter of Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah, the Son of God. 
It also confirmed the testimony which it gave: “ God him- 
self bearing witness, both by signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles and gifts of the Holy Spirit, according to his own 
will.” Hence, the Spirit, in and by the word, and never 
without it, convicts the world of sin, righteousness and judg- 
ment, and in this way brings men to Christ. 

2. The full and cordial persuasion and assurance of the 
testimony that God has given of his Son constitutes the 
belief or faith of the Gospel. This faith, though often pre- 
ceded by much mental agitation, inward dread and horror, 
is the cause of that “repentance unto life,” or change of 
heart, called (we think unscripturally) regeneration. This 
radical and thorough change of heart, this unequivocal 
repentance from dead works, only prepares a person for 
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* Here follows a long quotation from Calvin, which we 
omit for the reason before mentioned. It is irrelevant to Mr. 
Campbell’s defence.—Epiror, 
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Christian baptism ; without which a sevenfold immersion in 
the Jordan would avail nothing. 

3. For those, and those only, who thus believe in Jesus as 
the Christ, the Son of the Blessed, and receive his death as the 
only reconciliation for iniquity, the basis of an everlasting 
justification—an end of all sin-offerings ; all who hate sin and 
repent of it, baptism is a sign and a seal of the remission 
of all those “old sins,” and to all such it certainly is a solemn 
pledge from God that all their former sins are washed away. 
And farther, we do not believe, nor teach, that any one can 
have the same assurance and pledge of forgiveness who does 
not believe, repent, and be baptized for the remission of sins. 
Else Peter preached to the Jews, and Ananias to Saul of 
Tarsus, an unmeaning ceremony, in language, too, deceptive 
in the highest degree. Should a person believe and repent 
of his sins, and, through any physical impossibility, fail in 
obtaining baptism, he would, as we teach, be received into 
the everlasting kingdom, upon the principle that God ac- 
cepted the will and intention of: Abraham for the deed, and 
never condemned any creature for not doing what it was 
not in his power to do. 

4. In thus being born of water and of the Spirit, and con- 
stitutionally entering the kingdom of the Messiah in its pre- 
sent administration, all who are thus buried and raised with 
Christ in baptism, do receive the Spirit of God as a Holy 
Guest to abide inthem. For this is the New Testament 
promise, as much as Christ was the Old Testament promise. 
Unless Wickliffe, Tyndall, and James’s translators understood 
this, | know not by what singular good fortune it was that 
they gave us Holy Ghost so often in the New Testament 
and never once in the Old! Peter, indeed, taught the first 
converts that the Spirit of God who spoke in Joel was now 
to be the Holy Guest (as in Saxon import) of the Christian 
body, in all them who believed, repented, and were baptized, 
for the remission of their sins, This Divine Guest 1s both 
the sanctifier and comforter of all God’s adopted chil- 
dren. 

6. Eternal life—that most transcendent of all the gifts of 
God—the gift which comprehends all others, is promised to 
all born into the kingdom, who, “by a patient continuance 
in doing well,” are seeking for glory, honor, and immortality. 
Such is that Gospel which we preach, which in his candid 
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and deliberate judgment Mr. Landis calls “ another Gospel,” 
and “no better than Mormonism.”* 


“ Unitarianism of the Campbellites.” 


It will require all the graces of the good Spirit to repel 
the charges preferred under this head and the following, con- 
cerning “The Translation of the New Testament adopted 
by the Campbellites,” with the dignity and decorum of a 
follower of him who ‘ when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.” I will abstain from comments and epithets, and 
state a few facts, and leave it to every one to draw his own 
conclusions. 

Mr. Landis explains himself in the following words: “] 
do not mean to be understood that every individual is either 
an avowed Arian or Socinian, but that the majority are 
such.” p. 305. Mr. Landis, then, testifies that the majority 
of those called Campbellites are “ avowed Arians or Socini- 
ans.” Aserious charge to prefer against a large community, 
of whom he -speaks as probably amounting from 150 to 
200,000 communicants, and presupposes a very conscientious 
and accurate examination of the profession He does not 
inform us where he derived this information, or how he as- 
certained this majority. We should like to have been in- 
formed of the documents which authorized him to register 
before heaven and earth so serious and so defamatory an 
accusation. 

Now, what is the proof which he brings ?—Has he quoted 
one scrap of my writings in proof of the allegation that | 
am either an avowed Arian or Socinian? Hehas not. Has 
he quoted any passage on the subject of the relation of Father, 
Son, and Spirit, from my writings, (and | have often written 
oat his subject,) from which he attempts even to infer my 
Unitarianism? He has not. Hes he quoted from the wnit- 
ings of any leader, or, indeed, from any person in our com- 





* This description, we presume, will hardly be recognised 
as embracing the whole of Campbellism. Surely it is not the 
whole system of which Mr. Landis speaks in the strong lan- 
guage here quoted. But we are truly glad to find Mr. C. now 
willing to disavow so many of the objectionable views which 
have appeared in his writings.—EpirTor. 
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munity, a single scrap indicative of Unitarianism, avowed or 
implied ?* Hehasnot. Whatthenishisproof! He affirms 
that my “immediate followers” and those called “ Chrystians” 
have united and formed one community, and that they are 
“avowed Arians or Socinians,” and consequently. we are 
equally Unitarian, because we fraternize with them. But 
this is not a fact. No such union has ever been formed. 
Certain preachers and congregations in the west, who were 
called “ Chrystians,” not however avowed “ Arians nor So- 
cinians,” have united with us, on account of which the great 
mass of that people have disavowed them. 

That any of them were “avowed Arians or Socinians,” 
Ihave no evidence; but suppose them to have been by 
construction, Arian or Unitarian, (as 1 presume some of 
them were so regarded.) The unton was formed on the 
ground of a disavowal of all such sentiments, speculations, 
and propositions ; both parties disavowing Arianism, Unita- 
rianism, Trinitarianism,+ Sabellianism, and every human ism 
on the subject :—agreeing to use the sacred dialect in all 
their teachings, preachings, and writings, without any res- 
pect to these metaphysical abstractions, or private interpre- 
tations, calling Bible ideas by Bible names; and thus by 
speaking the same things in the same terms they expected to 
think the same things, and walk by the same rule. 

Still there never was such a union as Mr. Landis affirms, 
and as proof of it we adduce the fact that the eastern 
“Chrystians,” as a body, denounce us as Calvinists on this 
subject, and their quondam brethren in the west, who, in 
common with multitudes of Presbyterians, Methodists, and 
Baptists, have assented with us. Indeed, had Mr. Landis 
been only partially acquainted with our history, he would 


* To all these questions the reader will find a satisfactory 
answer in Mr. Landis’ article, p. 305, seq. We can only ex- 
press our surprise that Mr. C. does not more justly appreciate 
the mass of evidence accumulated in that article.—Ebpiror. 

+ Is this then the proof that Campbellites are not Unita- 
rians; that they disavow both Unitarianism and Trinitarian- 
ism? Surely, Mr. Campbell needs no longer inquire for the 
documents which authorize the belief that he is not a Trini- 
tarian. Then what is he ‘—Enpiror. 
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have found equal ground to have charged us with Catholic. 
ism, Episcopalianism Presbyterianism, Methodism, Deism 
etc. etc., for of all these persuasions there have been acces. 
sions to our party. 

Now I ask of what evidence it is to quote the writings of 
one Mr. Kincade, who never was one of us—whose writ- 
ings 1 never read, never acknowledged, and, so far as known 
to me, are of no more authority among my brethren than 
Mr. Landis himself? Of what use, I ask, in all candor, rea- 
son, and truth, to quote the words of such a man to prove 
that the “ majority of the Campbellites” are “avowed Arians 
or Socinians ¢” 

Yet such is the only written evidence adduced in sup. 
port of this most grave and damnatory allegation,—and, in- 
deed, the only evidence, except some things which Mr. Lan- 
dis says he heard from some preacher who said he was one 
of us; and yet he said nothing about our views on said sub- 
ject; from which, if Mr. Landis’ quotations are correct, any 
one could infer that we are “avowed Arians,” &c. If this 
professed preacher of our views, to whom Mr. L. listened 
with such candor, is to be made a witness, although deposing 
nothing; 1 wonder, whether Mr. Landis would take my 
testimony, when I affirm, that J know not one single indi- 
vidual avowed Arian or Socinian teacher or layman in all our 
ranks, American or European? | again say not one. 

But he says a certain Mr. Jamison. compelled me to ac- 
knowledge that I “did not believe Jesus Christ to be the 
Supreme God!” What transcendent power of compulsion 
did this gentleman possess ! 

Thirty years ago I affirmed that an “eternal Son” pre- 
supposed an eternal Father; and that these two eternals 
were wholly incongruous and irreconcilable, and I now say, 
that to call “Jesus Christ the Supreme God” is not only 
unscriptural but unphilosophic and preposterous. Have we 
an inferior God! Is there supremacy and inferiority in 
Divinity !—If Mr. Jamison had asked me if I believed that 
“Jesus Christ was a human man,” | should have given him 
the same answer. I know of no supreme Divinity or su- 
preme humanity. Divinity and humanity, with me, have no 
degrees of comparison. If any being, or person, be divine, 
he is neither more nor less than divine ; and in reference to 
him there is neither superior nor supreme divinity. But, 
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sir,a single quotation from my writings will show how much 
credit is due to such reviewers as Messrs. Jennings and 
Landis.—The following extract is seven years old, and there- 
fore was not got up for an exigency like the present. 

“]T must be born again, and be endowed with other rea- 
soning powers, and have another revelation, before I'can be- 
come an Arian. 

«] will give you one reason out of a hundred, and but one ; 
because I feel that it alone, if I had not another, would for 
ever preclude the hypothesis : it is,in one sentence, because 
the Arian philosophy converts the wisdom of God into folly. 

“If 1 am asked to explain how this can be, | refuse not. 
The Arian toils and sweats, and taxes his ingenuity to show 
what a glorious creature the Son of God was in his pre-ex- 
istent state. He fancies and represents the Son as filling 
some intermediate rank, more than midway between the 
Arch Seraphim and the Deity. He thinks he devoutly con- 
sults the honor of the Son, when he finds for him some 
vacant throne, near to the Self-existent and Eternal, beyond 
the aspirations of the cherubim and seraphim. ‘There he 
places him, a sort of sub-deity whence he descends to be- 
come incarnate. Yet, strange to tell, when this first and 
high-born One, of unrivalled glory amongst the creatures of 
God, appears in human flesh, he gives him nothing to do, 
which the son of Joseph could not have done as well!!! Was 
ever folly more consummate! What is folly, but the adop- 
tion of inadequate means to ends? Is it not folly to give a 
diamond for a straw ?—to raise a tempest to move a fea- 
ther ’—to discharge the artillery of heaven against a worm ? 
—to hurl the thunderbolts of Omnipotence against a fly? 
—to despatch the Archangel on an errand which the son 
of Joseph could have as well performed ? 

“What creature could do more than Abel, Moses, John the 
Baptist, Stephen, Peter, James the Just, or Paul did—tell 
the truth, the whole truth, lead an exemplary life, and as a 
martyr offer up his soul to God !* 


* We cannot give our reasons in extenso for any of the more 
important conclusions suggested in these remarks. On this 
point we shall offer one. In our judgment it matters not 
whether we regard the sacrifice of Christ as a mere display of 
love, or as a sin-offering that God might be just in justifying 
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“ What, let me again ask, is folly, if this be not folly? To 
waste resources, or squander means, is as foolish as not to 
provide them. He who provides the materials for a pal- 
ace, and builds a cottage, is as very a simpleton as he whio 
attempts to build a palace out of the materials of a tent. 
Could not Gabriel, who waited on Daniel on the bank of 
Ulai; nay, could not Paul himself, do as much for the re- 
demption of the world, as the Arian Son of God?) When 
some philosopher appears, who with a dash of his pen can 
blot out sin, or show me that the tears of the penitent, or 
the blood of bulls and goats can wash it from the universe, 
then, but not till then, will I turn Arian. 

“For the same, or a similar reason, I cannot be a 





him that believeth. On either hypothesis, the Arian or Soci. 
nian system is wholly at fault. For should we, with the Arian, 
imagine that Jesus, as to his pre-existent state, was a creature, 
however exalted, it avails nothing; because the distance be- 
tween any creature and his Creator is so immense, (infinite | 
was going to say,) that all the creation might stand between, 
and yet no nearer approach to Deity. Now if Jesus never 
was, as to his celestial origin, more than a creature, he could, 
as a sin-offering, effect nothing more than any other creature: 
his life and death were all due to his Creator on his own ac- 
count. Gabriel never can do more than his own duty. But 
on the other hypothesis, that his death was a mere display of 
love, in what, Jet me ask, does this love consist? To Omnipo- 
tence and Omniscience the creation of any one creature is as 
easy as another. It required no more, or greater effort, on 
the part of the 4lmighty, to create Gabriel than an eagle— 
this most tllustrious creature than a sparrow; and how would 
the text read, “God so loved the world that he gave 
its redemption!!!” May I not infer, then, that the Arian 
philosophy converts the wisdom of God into folly? The So- 
cinian, who calls Jesus divine, and some others who call him 
a divine person, because of the gifts of the Holy Spirit be- 
stowed on him, might, in their interpretation of the word 
divine, find room for Balaam’s ass ; because that ass was un- 
der such plenary inspiration as to have the words suggested, 
and to speak with the gift of tongues, when it reproved the 
madness of the prophet, and preached reformation to him. 
Assuredly it was, in their vocabulary, a divine ass |” 





—for 
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Socinian. This is but a new edition of the fable--“the 
mountain’s in labor, and a mouse is born.” 

Heaven-taught sages, legiskstors, kings, prophets, priests, 
and seers, for four thousand years, filled with the spirit of 
wisdom and revelation, exhaust all the similitudes, analogies, 
and imagery of this creation; impoverish the eloquence of 
heaven and earth, all figures and forms of speech, to raise 
the expectations of mankind in anticipation of a wonderful 
child, on whose shoulders the government of the universe 
wasto remain, whose name was written, “ Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor—the Mighty God—the Father of Eternity—the Prince 
of Peace—Immanuel;” vet when the prediction is accom- 
plished, Marv travails, and the carpenter’s son is born—a 
Son of God, it is true, as Adam was!!! 

«With me, consistency must precede faith. I must see 
types, figures, prophecies, promises, harmonizing; I must 
see the means and the end correspondent ; I must see wis- 
dom, power, goodness, justice, mercy, love, condescension, 
truth, and holiness, shining im all the splendors of Divinity, 
before I can subscribe to any proposition touching the per- 
sonal dignity and standing of my Lord the King. 

“It will not suffice to puzzle me with hard questions about 
how this can be, since my faith has in its infancy to master 
the master truth of revelation—to admit that God is Jehovah, 
or, that God was, and always is, the self-existent, immutable, 
and eternal, who never began to be; the eternal inhabitant 
of eternity. Believing this, I find no difficulty in believing 
that there was, and is, and evermore shall be, society and 
plurality —a literal J, and thou, and he—a we, and our, and us, 
in one divine nature. This to me is as easy as the idea of 
self-existent ; yea, more easy, when J, and thou, and he, de- 
liberate on creation, providence, and redemption. I cannot, 
for my life, even fancy a nature destitute of J, and thou, 
and he. Iam certain it is not the human—I am certain it is 
not the angelic--certain, too, that it is not the Divine. 

“In our nature there is no more than I, and thou, and he, 
as respects primary relation. There is no more in the an- 
gelic, and the Bible reveals no more than I, and thou, and 
he, in the Divine. But not turning aside to answer objec- 
tions which are anticipated, be it observed that I make not 
this a matter of inference only ; for there is an association 
of the name of the Father, of the Son, and the Holy Spirit 
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in the revealed relation of the three persons, I, thou, and he, 
and just in the dignity of these three. ‘I send thee ;’ «I and 
thou send bim ; ‘ Jehovah and his Spirit has sent me.’ On 
this principle the Christian economy is arranged and deve- 
loped.* So I read the volumes of revelation.” 

Yet with all this, and much more as explicit before him, 
my charitable and impartial reviewer asks: “Can any one 
doubt whether Mr. Campbell is to all intents and purposes 
an infidel under a Christian garb?” Page 306. 


“The Translation of the New Testament adopted by the 
Campbellites.” 


In the first place, there is no such translation. on earth, 
unless it be that of King James, that which the Presbyterians 
have adopted. To that we make our first and last ap- 
peal in all cases of controversy, and neither preach nor 
teach any thing not found in it. Should I have called 
Campbell’s and McKnight’s versions the translation adoptea 
by the Presbyterians, how much worse than an _ infidel 
would I have been! Yet this is just as true of them as it 
is of us. In our families and churches we read various 
translations, but have adopted none as authoritative except 
that used by all English and American Protestants. Severai 
years since | published in one volume Campbell’s Four Gos- 
pels, McKnight’s Epistles, and Doddridge’s Acts of Apostles 
and Apocalypse, and since that time have in later editions 
made numerous emendations. For which “bold, and da- 
ring, and awful” undertakings, Mr. Landis has distinguished 
me with some very courteous epithets and characteristics. 

Much is said about a mistake which occurred on the title- 
page of the first edition of the new translation. Having 
always heard Jonathan Edwards, president of Princeton 
College, and Philip Doddridge, quoted, approved, and adopted 
as Presbyterian authorities, ] placed Doddridge on the title- 


* And yet Mr. C. affirms that the Campbellites disavow 
Trinitarianism as well as Unitarianism! The reader will not 
be surprised after this that Mr. Landis found it exceedingly 
difficult to ascertain the real doctrines of Campbellism. See 
his article, p. 99.—EpirTor. 
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age, with Campbell and McKnight, as Doctors of the 
Church of Scotland. I believed that they were communi- 
cants in common with all Presbyterian churches. Techni- 
cally, however, it was an error. Still as the Congregation- 
alists of New England were component parts of the Presby- 
terian Church of these United States until last vear, and sat 
in their Assembly, I hold it to be according to their own 
usage to identify them as members of one ecclesiastic com- 
munity. 1, therefore, without the slightest suspicion of any 
umbrage to the Presbyterians, and without any conceivable 
interest or advantage to my views, had, as aforesaid, placed 
him on the title-page with the Presbyterians Campbell and 
McKnight, as members of the same church, much in the 
same way as they had placed Jonathan Edwards at the 
head of a Presbyterian College, as I supposed. 

But why assail my motives and arraign my moral cha- 
racter for so doing? What gain or interest had I in this 
affair? Mr. Landis will tell you: “ After Mr. Campbell 
had proclaimed Dr. Doddridge to be a Presbyterian, he 
cites him as an important and weighty authority, and one, of 
course, Whose candor had got the better of his Presbyterian 
principles, to sustain the rendering which his book gives of 
ekklesia—viz. congregation, instead of that given in the 
common translations.” 

Let us now honestly examine this matter. We took but 
the Acts of the Apostles and the Apocalypse from Dod- 
dridge ; the four Gospels from Campbell ; and the Epistles 
from McKnight. We quoted Doddridge once in a critical 
note upon the word eik/esia, but we also guve Dr. Camp- 
bell in the same note, as sustaining the same view of the 
term, as also Thompson. I did not, indeed, at the time 
know the particular views of Doddridge on ecclesiastical 
government; | simply regarded him as a Calvinist whose 
works were every where read and commended by Presby- 
terians, As to any gain to my views from his remarks on 
ekklesia, 1 do not hold myself, or my readers indebted to him 
the millionth part of a grain. For, as my readers are often 
shown in my notes, I regarded Doddridge as of little or no 
critical authority ; generally, if not always, preferring Drs. 
Campbell and McKnight to him, in passages which they had 
in common translated. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL, III. NO. I. 21 
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I had then, in fact, no motive nor temptation under heaven 
to assign Doddridge to any other branch of the church than 
that which he occupied. Nor is the New Version in the 
least indebted to his peculiar views of church polity for a 
single sentence that is not sustained by Presbyterian author. 
ity. After this candid statement of the matter, now listen 
to Mr. Landis: “ In what estimation can the Christian pub. 
lic hold a man who will, for the sake of promoting the sale 
of a book, be guilty of such dissimulation?” I request the 
reader to ponder well upon the preceding question, with an 
especial reference, not only to the history | have given, but 
also in regard to Mr. Landis himself.* 

In the same paragraph he says, “It was not until Mr. 
Campbell had published several large editions of this book, 
that he would consent to correct the false statement in its 
title-page, declaring Dr. Doddridge to be a member of the 
Church of Scotland.” Now, with the above question and 
assertion in his eye, what will the reader think when 
informed that this is notso! Jt was corrected in the second 
edition ! 

But he proceeds to say—* As our examination must se- 
riously affect the moral character of this gentleman, we in- 
vite attention to another point before we take up the sub- 
ject directly.” This shows what his calculations and inten- 
tions were. Now the point and drift of some three pages 
is to show that “ corrections and improvements in style,” as 
alleged by us, have been made in the original works of 
Campbell, McKnight and Doddridge, in our Jast editions of 
the New Version—* yet still retaining its original title- 
page.” This “retaining of the original title-page” he calls 
‘‘a dishonest artifice ””—* a crime in no way differing from 
actual forgery!” ‘Two very serious charges against my 
moral character are here published to the world: enough 
to destroy the reputation of any man of any pretensions to 
Christian standing, or character. He first affirms as a so- 
lemn fact that for the sake of promoting the sale of a book, 
I knowingly and designedly retained a falsehood on its title- 
* Before the reader makes up his mind in regard to the 
ropriety of this question, he should by all means read Mr. 
andis’ account of the matter, p. 312, seq.—Ebiror. 
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age for “ several large editions.”—And in the second place, 
under the title of the first and second editions I still published 
the work,—though changed and altered in numerous places. 
—Now certainly Mr. Landis would not have affirmed “ se- 
veral editions,” “large editions,” and “published under the 
same title,” unless he had examined the affairs for who 
could imagine that such comprehensive and condemnatory 
accusations from such a quarter would be preferred without 
examination’ Where, then, are his documents? where are 
the sources of his information? The case is of itself hard 
enough without any comments, and therefore [ will only 
say—he has no such evidence, and that the whole three 
assertions—of darge editions—and several editions, and 
“under the same title,” are utterly false and unfounded. 
The books will show for themselves. The facts known and 
read of all men who choose to examine are :—Ist. In the 
Errata to the 2d Ed. Dr. Doddridge is declared to have 
been a Congregationalist. In the second place, in the next 
edition, and in every subsequent one a New Tir ze is af- 
fixed to the work—* with Various Emendations”—and ad- 
ditions of “ Critical Notes on the Language, Geography, 
Chronology and History of the New Testament, and Mis- 
cellanous Tables, etc. By A. Campbell. 1832.” 

Mr. Landis next collects from my pocket edition of said 
Testament the spurious readings, which, on the authority 
of Griesbach and others, are rejected. He would fain im- 
press his readers that Mr. Campbell “has followed in the 
steps of the Unitarian editors of the Improved Version.” 

After what has appeared, we are prepared for any thing. 
We have neither time nor necessity to justify a particular 
reference to these readings. I will only say, that there is 
not one spurious reading rejected from the common text 
that even squints to the pending controversies between 
the Trinitarians and Unitarians, that is not regarded as 
spurious by some of the most learned Trinitarians, living 
and dead, who have spoken of these things. 

The motive of Mr. Landis to fix upon myself and the 
New Version an uncertain character, is so obvious that he 
who runs may read. His use, or rather abuse of the spu- 
rious readings enumerated in the appendix is dictated by this 
benevolent desire. He has, however, found that the table 
of spurious readings is larger than the actual excisions from 
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the text; a matter of which we may speak more fully at an. 
other time. Errors of this sort are found in all the Bibles 
in the land. Even in the single Epistle to the Romans, from 
the Andover Press ; and after the most patient supervision 
of Professor Stuart himself, and that of the most accom. 
plished proof-reader, an entire verse is left out; and, if [ 
mistake not, it has not yet been noticed by any one of that 
school,* From whatever motive typographical omissions 
and errors are corrected, [ am always glad. It is fortunate 
in this case that the omissions noticed by Mr. Landis are all 
in favor of the common version.t 

On the subject of spurious readings, Mr. L. is manifestly 
not the most competent authority in the world. He has yet 
to learn that while we have a standard royal translation, 
there is no standard royal original. The common version 
is not according to any one ancient manuscript —is not ac- 
cording to any standard or received original in the world. 
It isa translation of a patch-work original. “It is,” says 
one deeply learned in biblical criticism—a truly enlight- 
ened man on such questions—“ it is a very singular «no- 
maly, that, although we have, by public authority, a stand- 
ard English version, yet there exists no standard Greek 
text for the original of that version. No principal printed 
editions of the Greek correspond exactly throughout, and 
none of them have been printed verbatim from any ancient 
manuscript, but each has been varied by critical alterations 
of its learned editor, on his own responsibility ; on which 
account all the great collators of manuscripts have judged it 
necessary to apprize their readers, in the first instance, by 
what particular printed edition they have made their respec- 


* As Mr. C. does not inform us what verse is here referred 
to, the reader wi!l of course wait for proof of the correctness 
of his assertion.—Ebiror. 

+ The reader will find on recurring to Mr. Landis’ article, 
that, in respect to the translation referred to, Mr. C. has failed 
to meet the most important points on which his work has been 
exposed to censure. ‘The statements of Mr. L., then, appear 
to us to remain not materially affected by the reply of Mr. 
Campbell, and the translation must continue to be regarded 
as it has been since it was exposed on our pages.—Epitor, 
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tive collations. Thus Birchstates, in limine, that he collated 
by Stephen’s 3d edition, 1550; Bentley’s collations were 
made by the text of Erasmus, 3d edition, 1522, as reprinted 
at Strasburgh in 1724, by W. Cephalexus. Other collators 
have also specified the editions by which they compared. 
One of the most ardent defenders of the common version, 
and much more learned than Mr. Landis, has been con-, 
strained to admit this factin “ The British Critic and Quar- 
terly Theological Review, and Ecclesiastical Record.”’* 

I am, indeed, of opinion, to use with approbation the 
words of Mr. Landis, that “all the alterations contended for 
do not affect, either pro or con, one single article of the 
Christian system.” 1 have gone farther: I have said that I 
never saw any version or translation of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, Latin, German, French, or English—Romanist or 
Protestant—ancient or modern, from which any honest man 
of plain common sense might not learn the way to heaven, 
to holiness and happiness, with unerring certainty ; if he ap- 
plied his mind to it. They all name the same persons, pla- 
ces, and events—record the same facts—narrate the same 
parables, comparisons, conversations, and deliver fhe same 
precepts and promises. ‘They may, indeed, differ much in 
their plainness, perspicuity, and easy intelligence ; but the 
same story is told in all its characteristics, attributes, and 
circumstances. Like different witnesses, whose testimony 
exactly agrees in al] the facts, even to the most minute, 
A, B, C, and D, has each his own way of telling it to the 
court and jury; but there is one of them whose perspicuity 
and precision make his testimony more intelligible and com- 
prehensible than that of all the others. So in translations: 
one may greatly excel another in all the attributes of clear- 
ness, simplicity, and general intelligibility. 

But as | have been permitted thus briefly to disabuse the 
readers of the Repository of the false impressions, touching 
both my views and my character, through which they must 
always have contemplated them and me, had they no other 
source of information than that furnished them by Mr, Lan- 
dis, | do not wish further to trespass on your time by a 
more formal and elaborate exposition of all that Mr. Landis 


* London, July 1837, No. 43. 
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has spread over seventy of your pages concerning me. 'I he 
four corners of his superstructure have been now tested 
and every one can judge of what materials they were con- 
structed. * 





* Mr. C. adds a few sentences commending his “ Millenia] 
Harbinger” to our readers as containing “a more full, pointed 
and spirited review,” also, administering some persona! advice 
to Mr. Landis, and then closes his communication “ with sen- 
timents of benevolence for all mankind,” and friendly saluta- 
tions to ourselves. ‘These passages we omit, for reasons be- 
fore stated. They have no bearing upon Mr. Campbell’s 
defence ; and our sole object in having admitted this article, 
is that he may no longer have any occasion to complain of 
injustice from us. We trust that both he and our readers 
will be satisfied with the manner in which we have presented 
his communication, and that we shal] be excused, under the 
circumstances of the case, for having occupied so large a 
space with a defence so generally personal. We trust we 
shall not often have occasion thus to tax the patience of our 
readers ¢—Epiror. 
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ARTICLE XII. 
Criticat NoTrices. 


1.—Notes: Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah ; with a New Translation, by Al- 
bert Barnes. In three volumes. 8vo. Boston, Crocker 
& Brewster; New-York, Jonathan Leavitt. 1840, pp. 
517, 438, 770. 


“Probably no book of the Bible has occupied so much the 
attention of critics, commentators, and private Christians, as 
Isaiah.” Numerous authors have contributed to its illustration. 
Among these, the acute Calvin, the learned Vitringa, the elab- 
orate Louth, the glossarial Rosenmueller, the linguistic Ge- 
senius, have each in their turn set forth the evangelical pro- 
phet with a copious furniture of translation and commentary. 
In later times a host of oriental travellers have shed their 
illustrative light, upon the obscurities of this book; and now 
Mr. Barnes comes forward with the fruits of his untiring in- 
dustry, gleaned from over the whole harvest field of his pre- 
decessors. 

This is, doubtless, the greatest work of Mr. Barnes’ pen. It 
has been wrought amid the labors of a large parochial charge, 
and with a diligence rarely equalled, during a period of more 
than four years. It now comes to us in three stately octavos, 
constituting, we believe, the largest mass of commentary on 
the ‘ Fifth Evangelist, to be found in our language. 

The author’s excellencies, if not his defects, are strongly 
marked through the work. ‘The style is plain, simple, and 
direct, and though his pages teem with the materiel of deep 
scholarship, yet he is, for the most part, eminently happy in 
making himself intelligible and interesting to every class; 
while the rich practical remarks, every now and then grafted 
upon the critical details, transfuse the devotional spirit of the 
writer into the bosom of his reader. 

The chief abatement from Mr. Barnes’ general merit, in 
this work, as perhaps also in his others, is the frequept recur- 
rence of what may be termed gratuitous annotation. Hun- 
dreds of single phrases, of perfectly obvious import, which 
barely admit of equipollent terms, and do not need even them ; 
are paragraphed, and paraded, in the style of formal exegesis, 
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though the effect upon the mind is often little else than that 
of diluted paraphrase. One consequence, of serious import, of 
this feature of the work, is, that it has unnecessarily swollen 
its bulk. We admit that in many casesa bright gleam of light 
is thrown upon a word or passage by a slight variation of the 
phrase, but quite as often the reader is forced to ask himself 
whether he really does need to be remanded back to his rudi. 
ments quite so frequently as Mr. Barnes’ notes would imply. 

The general principles of interpretation, adopted by Mr. 
Barnes, are in accordance with the most generally approved 
results of Biblical study in modern times. He balances with 
commendable fairness between the Cocceianism of Vitringa, 
and the Grotianism of Gesenius. He gives full scope to the 
principle of the Messianic interpretation, at the same time 
that he sets his face as a flint against being led away by any 
merely fanciful analogies or forced adaptations. Tn spite, 
however, of this large and willing concession, we have been 
conscious of a certain unsatisfied feeling—an impression of 
meagerness and jejuneness—in following his annotations on 
some of the sublimest Messianic predictions. He does not 
give us, as fully as we could wish, the particular applications. 
Apparently adopting Hengstenberg’s very questionable position, 
that the prophets beheld the glories of the Messiah’s kingdom 
in space and not in time, that is, without a definite distinction 
of eras, he affords us comparatively little aid in weaving to- 
gether into one harmonious tissue, the golden threads of the Old 
and New Testament oracles. On this score it may still be 
questioned, whether Vitringa does not bear away the palm 
from all later commentators. The light which to: the eyes of 
German expositors merely floats in a brilliant halo around the 
summit of the ‘delectable mountains’ of the vision, Vitringa 
concentrates through the Apocalyptic lens, and makes it 
glow ina luminous focus upon distinct points of the great 

rophetic vista that Isaiah opens before us. In this respect 

Ir. Barnes’ work does not fully meet our wishes. As a phi- 
lological and exegetical digest, however, on the prince of the 
ancient prophets, it is a work of great value. It isa store- 
house of rich illustrations of the letter of his author, and one 
from which the theological student may largely replenish his 
critical adversaria. 

We do not especially admire the taste with which the text 
of the Old and New version has been arranged. But as this 
is a matter of mere mechanical moment, and as the work will 
receive its character from the Notes, we are not disposed to 
dwell upon it. We think, indeed, as every necessary emen- 
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dation of the present translation could have been suggested 
in the Notes, the new one might have been entirely dispensed 
with. If this retrenchment could have been made, together 
with a considerable subduction of superfluous comments, the 
work might have been compressed into a much smaller size, 
and thus the greatest objection to it, its inordinate dimensions, 
have been obviated. Voluminous as it is, however, its faults 
are few in comparison with its excellencies, and those who 
properly appreciate its value, will not long consent to dispense 
with its possession. 


2,—Manual of Classical Literature, from the German of J. J. 
Eschenburg, Professor in the Carolinum, at Brunswick, 
with additions, by N. W. Fiske, Professor of Intellec- 
tual and Moral Philosophy (formerly of the Latin and 
Greek Languages) in Amherst College. Philadelphia: 
Frederick W. Greenough. 1839, pp. 753. 


Our readers will recollect that the Second Edition of this 
valuable work was reviewed in the Biblical Repository of 
April, 1837. The high terms, in which it was spoken of by 
the able and accomplished reviewer, have doubtless been res- 
ponded to by every student, who has had access to the work. 
Of its due appreciation there is no better evidence, than the 
speedy demand which has been made for another Edition. 
The value of the present Edition is much enhanced by a new 
translation of the part of Eschenburg, relating to Roman au- 
thors, together with a large amount of original matter. Many 
valuable additions have also been made to other portions of the 
work. It has the additional value of being embellished with 
several hundred cuts, illustrative of the Literature and Art of 
the Greeks and Romans. We should judge, that the present 
Edition contains at least one fourth more of matter than the 
preceding one, and yet is printed so compactly as to be but 
very little increased in size. 

This manual is a thesaurus tothe student. There is scarcely 
a topic pertaining to Greek and Roman Archaeology, which 
cannot be found in it, with pertinent remarks and illustrations. 
[t combines a luminous and well digested view of Archaeology, 
of Literature and Art; history of Ancient Literature, Greek 
and Roman; Mythology of the Greeks and Romans; Greek 
and Roman Antiquities ; Classical Geography and Chronology. 
We know of no work, which can be compared with it, in the 
amount and value of the classical information it communicates. 
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It isa substantial aid, which we most heartily commend to every 
teacher, and student, as a table companion to lie beside his 
Lexicons and Grammars. A familiarity with such a work 
through an academic and collegiate course, cannot fail to a. 
rich the mind with a fund of classical knowledge, and impart 
additional zest to the study of the Greek and Roman authors, 
A long time has not elapsed, since a student would have been 
compelled to spend whole days, ina large and well selected 
library, to obtain the information, that is now presented to 
him, in one well arranged volufne. Prof. Fiske deserves the 
thanks of every one, who is interested in the advancement of 
classical learning. The external appearance of the work is 
neat and attractive. 


3.—Aids to Reflection, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with « 
Preliminary Essay, by James Marsh, D. D. From th 
Fourth London Edition, with the Author’s Last Correc- 
tions. Edited by Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esq. M. 41. 
New-York, Gould, Newman & Saxton. 1840, pp. 354. 
octavo. 


Aids to Reflection, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge, with the 4v- 
thor’s Last Corrections. Edited by Henry Nelson Colc- 
ridge, Esq. M. 4.; to which is prefixed a Preliminary 
Essay, by John McVickar, D. D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, in Columbia College, New York. London, 
William Pickering ; New York, Swords, Stanford & 
Co. 1839, 12 mo. pp. 324. 


These two editions of Coleridge’s “‘ Aids to Reflection” are 
before the public with conflicting claims. It is with relue- 
tance that we speak disparagingly of either; and yet the rea- 
sons urged by the Editor of the latter, for its publication, are 
such as render it impossible to commend the one without an 
implied censure of the other. In these circumstances we can- 
not hesitate to express our decided preference of that by Prof. 
Marsh. We are happily relieved, however, from the necessity 
of stating the grounds of this preference, by the following 
strictures on the edition by Prof. McVickar, furnished by a 
respected correspondent, who is not a disciple of Coleridge, but 
“as a friend of truth and fair dealing,” claims to speak freely. 

The publication of this new preliminary essay, by Dr. Me- 
Vickar, will be unfortunate to the reputation of its author, for 
fairness of mind, for accuracy, we had almost said honesty, in 
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his statements and quotations, and we may add, fora manly 
and honorable spirit. It will be received with disapprobation, 
by all who are acquainted either with the merits of the essay 
for which it was substituted or with the principles and spirit 
of Coleridge himself. 

The Essay of Dr. Marsh, had been read and approved by 
Mr. Coleridge, who was able, if any man is, to judge of its 
merits as a true exposition of his own system of Christian 
philosophy, and also of the importance of the suggestions 
which were designed to secure for it a faithful and unpreju- 
diced study. It was also prefixed to the edition which was 
“recently put forth in London by his nephew and executor 
with the author’s final amendments.” None but reasons the 
most substantial and imperative could authorize or justify the 
opinion on the part of Prof. McVickar, that the essay of Dr. 
Marsh thus consecrated by the dying wishes of a man like Mr. 
Coleridge, was open to so many exceptions, as to demand a 
better. 

The reasons given for this opinion, and for the attempt to 
substitute another introduction, are five. 1. “ That such Pre- 
face is mainly occupied in justifying Coleridge and his philo- 
sophy, against objections which have no place except on the 
Calvinistic scheme of Divinity. But these obviously are diffi- 
culties in the way of the reception not of Coleridge’s but of 
his commentator’s opinions, objections therefore not with 
churchmen, but with dissenters from the church.” On p. 
xxviii. he represents Dr. Marsh as laboring to reconcile his 
author with the Calvinism of Edwards, and adds, “ to recon- 
cile Coleridge with Calvinism, is that fruitless task which 
places him ever in a false position with regard to his own faith, 
and in a needJess one in the light of all others.” Allowing the 
fact here stated to be true, what then? Are there no Cal 
vinists within the Church? Are there none who would be al- 
lowed by Prof. MeVickar to be “ called of God as was Aaron,” 
who are yet Calvinistic in their views of Theology? is a Cal- 
vinist of necessity not a Churchman but “a dissenter from 
the Church ?” 

Besides ; this Stereotype Edition is not only addressed to 
that communion of which its author “ was an affectionate and 
faithful son,” but also “to the church at large,” unless in- 
deed the latter phrase was penned by its author in a moment 
of forgetful and inconsistent Catholicity; and surely the 
church at large might not suffer by an effort to justify the 
system held by Coleridge from objections on the score of Cal- 
vinism. 
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But the fact stated is not true; Dr. Marsh is nota Calvinist 
of the school of Edwards; and a large portion of his prelimi- 
nary essay is an attempt to show that his views of the will, etc., 
are inconsistent with right reason and spiritual religion, and 
that the views of Coleridge are the only substitute. lew any 
man could have thought or said the contrary, we can with dij. 
ficulty understand. 

Reason 2. “ That it [i. e. the Preface] inculcates what is 
deemed a false and dangerous principle, viz. that some sys. 
tem of metaphysical philosophy is essential to soundness in 
Christian doctrine.” To this we reply, that it inculcates no 
such thing—and nothing in the least inconsistent with the 
views of Coleridge himself. With Coleridge Dr. Marsh indeed 
teaches—“ that we can have no right views of theology, til 
we have right views of the human mind.” This his master 
taught with all his might; inculeating that there can be 
no consistent scheme of scientific theology, which is not 
founded on a right division of the powers of man, and a judg- 
ment thence derived, as to what man can and cannot know, in 
the way of science. To construct a scheme of Christian phi- 
losophy was the aim and aspiration of his later years. 

In entire consistency with this great principle both teach— 
the one as the other, that Religion as distinguished from spe- 
culative Theology,—is not a speculation but a life, not a phi- 
losophy of life, but a life and living process. Prof. McVickar 
has here displayed a singular facility in misunderstanding 
both Dr. Marsh and Cole idge—as well as misquoting the 
latter. 

Reason 3. “That it tends to a misapprehension of Cole- 
ridge’s religious views, by identifying them with what among 
us,” says Dr. Marsh, “ are termed the evangelical doctrines.” 
“* Now the term used as a party name, in which sense alone it 
can be here understood, is one peculiarly inappropriate as ap- 
plied to Coleridge,” etc. 

The word Evangelical is not used here in a party sense— 
certainly not in the party sense in which it is quoted by Prof. 
McVickar. The phrase “ the evangelical doctrines,” is used by 
Dr. Marsh, as synonymous with the great truths of revelation 
which are held in common by those Christian denominations 
who are regarded as believers in serious and spiritual religion. 
It has nothing to do with opposing parties or opinions, in the 
English or American Episcopal Churches, respecting, “ the 
church, the sin of schism, the doctrine of the sacraments, or 
conversion.” 

Reason 4, is, in substance, its unqualified eulogium of Cole- 
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ridge and his opinions. Dr. Marsh does not eulogize his 
author excessively—for we know that there are some of his 

uliar opinions of men and things which he does not adopt. 
He did not however deem it necessary to state every point, in 
which he differed from him. This he regarded doubtless as 
too trivial an occupation for one who had at heart the further- 
ance of his principles of Christian truth—and not a bigoted 
or blind devotion to the foibles of the man. 

“Lastly, it is rejected as being a preface which takes too 
much knowledge for granted, on the part of the reader, to an- 
swer the present demand of an edition fitted for popular use.” 
Of this reason we can only say, that the man who has not suf- 
ficient knowledge to grapple with the essay of Dr. Marsh, need 
not expect to grapple successfully with Mr. Coleridge. If he 
is deterred by the introduction it is a sure indication that he 
had better remain a while, in the schools of ordinary teachers. 

The truth of the matter is this: Coleridge was an Episco- 
palian—a devout and reverent son of the established church ; 
therefore it was a thing to be desired that his work should be 
taken under the patronage of Episcopalians—and that his 
name should be turned to its account in promoting the extreme 
doctrines, that are now so fashionable on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Prof. McVickar and his associates can ill endure, 
that “a dissenting clergyman from Vermont,” should have 
had the penetration to discern the high merits of this remark- 
able man, and the courage to avow his convictions, at a time 
when it cost some boldness to do so. They feel that a be- 
liever in a self-constituted ministry has no right to connect 
his name with an Episcopal author; and when they witness 
this outrage they feel not a little unlike the famous Dennis, 
when he cried, “ How these rascals use me ;—they will not 
let my play run, yet they steal my thunder !” 

We deem it important to add a brief statement of the views 
of Coleridge in reference to the church, and especially those 
most offensive doctrines at large, with which the effort has 
been made to connect the authority of his name, in the pitiful 
spirit of sectarian partisanship. 

Coleridge was a friend and a zealous supporter to the na- 
tional church in England, and was vexed and grieved with the 
efforts of the modern dissenters to bring the establishment to 
an end. In the same spirit and for the same reasons, not a 
few in our own country were the avowed supporters of the 
more liberal establishments of Virginia and Connecticut—and 
this independently of the fact that Episcopacy was supported 
by the one and Congregationalism by the other. 

SECOND SERIES, VOL. III. NO. Hi. 22 
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He also held “ that Christianity without a church [not visi- 
ble church as Mr. McVickar quotes him], exercising spiritual 
authority, is vanity and dissolution.” So did all the Refor- 
mers hold; so do the divines of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churchesat the present day. Coleridge has no where said that 
“ Christianity without a church episcopally constituted js 
vanity and dissolution,” but has every where implied the con. 
trary.* 

He holds in regard to the sacraments of Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, what the Reformers held, not of the English 
or Episcopal church, but of the church of Scotland as well 
as those upon the Continent. If in this point he approximates 
to the opinions of the Oxford divines, it is no more than just 
that it should also be stated, that in their views and the views 
of Prof. McVickar respecting the administration of Whitgift 
and Bancroft, and Laud and the Purifan defection, he differs 
from them widely. 

He was also an affectionate son of the English church as 
the church in which he was born and baptized, for the 
reason which Richter gives in his saying—“ your church may 
be a very good church but she is not my mother.” 

He has no where avowed himself, the foe of “a self-consti- 
tuted ministry,” i. e. a ministry not episcopally ordained, and 
there is not a passage to be found in his writings from which 
there can be gathered the conclusion that he held the divine 
right of Episcopal ordination, and the Apostolical succession. 
From hundreds the opposite might be derived. Nothing 
would be more offensive or :mpleasant to the high churchme: 
of the present day, than the even-handed justice which he 
metes out to the two parties in the great strife of Puritanism, 
and the high terms in which he speaks of those whom they 
load with contemptuous epithets. 

Not to speak of the unfairness of the quotations made by 
Prof. McVickar—we must be content with requesting the 
reader to look them out for himself. 

The writer of this notice is not a partisan of the philosophy 
of Coleridge, and would not be owned as one of his disciples. 
It is therefore with the greater freedom, that as a friend of 
truth and fair dealing, as well as of the high moral and in- 
tellectual worth of Prof. Marsh, he has made these strictures. 





m.. In his book on the Church and State, which has never been reprinted 
in this country, he represents the Primitive Church as Congregational 
or Presbyterian. 
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4.—New Work on Christian Antiquities. 


We are happy to hear that a new work on the subject of 
Christian Antiquities is in the course of preparation, by the 
Rev. Lyman Coteman, Principal of the Teachers’ Seminary, 
Andover, Mass. Such a work has long been a desideratum. 
The treatise of Bingham is voluminous, not always the most 
impartial, and, in the present state of knowledge, imperfect. 
Bingham was very strongly attached to his own communion, 
and is, of course, apt to be prejudiced in its favor. The work 
of Mr. Coleman will be on the basis of that of Aveusti, a dis- 
tinguished professor in the university of Bonn. The original 
work of this venerable theologian was published in 12 volumes, 
1817—1837. This was the result, according to his represen- 
tations, of the study and industry of many years. It was very 
favorably received, not only in Germany, but in England, Hol- 
land, Denmark and Sweden. An abridgment of this work in 
three octavo volumes, by the author himself, has been pub- 
lished since the larger work was issued. The design of this 
compend was to satisfy the demands of the public for a work 
less voluminous and expensive, which should at the same time 
embody all the important facts relating to this subject. In the 
accomplishment of his task, the author pursued a middle 
course between an extended detail and a barren abstract. 
The whole ground in the abridgment, is carefully revised and 
improved. ‘That part, however, which relates to the original 
organization of the church and to the priesthood, the author 
has, very judiciously, given entire. The treatise contains an 
elaborate account of those important points, together with an 
ample statement of the various rites of worship, the sacred 
seasons and festivals of the primitive church, their methods of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper—the subjects and mode of bap- 
tism, marriage and funeral ceremonies, ete. In a word, it 
comprehends the whole subject of ecclesiastical antiquities, in 
aclear, systematic and happy manner. If the translation and 
condensation is well done by Mr. Coleman, of which, from his 
sound judgment and well-known habits of accuracy and indus- 
try, we cannot doubt, the public will be put in possession of 
an invaluable work, almost equally interesting to the theologi- 
cal student, the minister and the antiquarian. Much will be 
found in it, also, to interest the general reader. 

Augusti has been successively professor of theology at 
Jena, Breslau and Bonn. He is the author of many works, 
chiefly relating to Church History, and is deservedly regarded 
as one of the leading antiquarians of the age. In the Halle 
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Allgemeine Litteratur Zeitung, he is characterized as an “ hon. 
ored veteran,” in this department of sacred literature. By 
occasional abridgments, and by the omission of such parts 
as may be least interesting to the American reader, it is thought 
that the work may be brought within one octavo volume.* | 


5.—The Elements of Geology for Popular Use, containing a des- 
cription of the Geological Formations and Mineral Re- 
sources pf the United States. By Charles 4. Lee, M. D. 
Late Prof. of Materia Medica and Medical Jurispru- 
dence in the University of the City of New-York. Har- 
per and Brothers, 1839. 


We have perused this work, which forms one of the volumes 
of Harpers’ School District Library, with pleasure. Commencing 
with a short abstract of those laws and phenomena of Chem- 
istry, a knowledge of which is necessary to the full understand- 
ing of the subsequent parts of the work, it is divided into two 
sections, the first containing a view of General Geology, and 
the second the Geology of the United States. 

Though the book is avowedly intended for the use of the 
younger members of the community, it is not the less adapted 
to instruct maturer minds. It gives a good view of the actual 
state of the science, and is to a great extent free from those 
embarrassing technicalities and premature hypotheses, which 
deform so many other works on the same subject. 


ARTICLE XIlIl. 


Recent Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 


Germany. 


Two Editions of the entire Works of Plato are in the process of publi- 
cation in Germany. One is under the charge of Prof. G. Stallbaum, of 
Leipsic. The first section of vol. viii., containing Theatetus, has just 
been published. It is aceompanied with commentaries. The other Eii- 
tion is edited by Baiter, Orelliand Winckelmann. Ast’s Edition, witha 
complete apparatus of Notes, Lexicon and Indexes, has been for some 
time out of press. A zealous Platonist has arisen at Utrecht in Holland, 
Van Heusde, who has written largely and con amore on the subject.—The 


* For further notices of Augusti’s great work, see Am. Bib. Repos, 
Jan. 1839, pp. 253, 204. 
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15th (enlarged and amended) Edition of Buttmann’s smaller Greek Gram- 
mar has been issued. One of the earlier Editions of this Grammar was 
translated by Gov. Everett.—Dr. Franklin’s Life and Essays, with a Diec- 
tionary of the words employed, has appeared at Carlsruhe.—S. M. Ehren- 
berg has published at Berlin, a Practical Elementary Book, for the learn- 
ing of the Hebrew Language.—A new and excellent Edition of Lccman's 
Fables in Arabic, has been edited by Prof. Roediger of Hallé. It is ac- 
companied with Critical Notes, anda Glossary. Prof. R. is one of the 
ablest Arabic scholars now living. —L. H. Liwenstein has published a 
new Edition of the Lamentations of Jeremiah, with a careful collation 
of MSS., both ancient and the more recent, accompanied with a metrical 
translation and with notes.—Perthes of Hamburgh, has issued a History 
of the Greco-Roman Philosophy, exhibited from the sources, by H. Rit- 
ter and L. Preller.—Prof. Ritter has published appendices and additions 
tothe first four volumes of his History of Philosophy.—Prof. A. Schéll has 
brought out some contributions to the History of Greek Poesy.—A 3d 
Edition of Guerike’s Manual of Church History has appeared; also the 
first section of F’. Hitzig’s brief exegetical Manual for the Old Testament; 
yol. 3. of Hengstenberg’s Contributions to the Introduction to the Old 
Testament, on the authenticity of the Pentateuch; section 2d of Prof. 
Maurer’s Grammatica}!, Critical and Historical Commentary on the Old 
Testament. This is a brief, judicious and valuable exegetical book for 
beginners in the reading of the Old Testament. As a grammatical as- 
sistant, it is much preferable to the ponderous volumes of Rosenmiiller.— 
A new Edition of Miinscher’s Manual of Dogmatics, with references 
to the sources, historical notices, etc., edited, after the death of Von Cilln, 
a previous Editor, by C.G. Neudecker. An earlier Edition of this Man- 
ual was translated by Dr. Murdock of New-Haven.—A 3d Edition of 
Olshausen’s Commentary on the Gospel of John has been published. The 
following volumes from the pen of Tholuck, are advertised :—2d Edition 
of the Credibility of the Gospel History, with a Criticisnron the Life of 
Jesus, by Strauss. Miscellaneous Writings, chiefly of an apologetic char- 
acter. “The Old Testament in the New, or the citations in the New Tes- 
tament from the Old, and on the nature of the sacrifices and priesthood.” 
De Wette has brought out a new Edition of his exegetical Manual of the 
New Testament; and Winer, a 3d Edition of his Manual of Theological 
Literature, with short biographical notices of the writers—The learned 
Prof. Boeckh, of Berlin, has published a very valuable Essay, on the 
weights, measures, eic., of the ancients, in their mutual relations.—Lassen 
of Bonn, one of the prineipal orientalists of Germany, has published con- 
tributions to the History of the Greek and Indo-Scythian Kings of Bac- 
tria, Cabool, and India, by deciphering the ancient Cabool legends, which 
are found on their coins.—Dr. Julius of Hamburgh has published “the 
Moral Condition of North-America, from the author's observations, 
made in 1834-6.—Julius Furst, author of the New Hebrew Concordance, 
has been appointed Professor of Oriental Languages, in the University of 
Leipsic. He was nominated by ~ professors, and appointed by the king 
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of Saxony. He is a young man, and is said to be the first Jew, who has 
ever been named to a professorship in Germany.—Dr. Strauss, who was 
appointed to a professorship in Zurich in Switzerland, has been obliged to 
leave the poston account of the strong opposition which was made to him 
by the inhabitants of the Canton. 


Prance. 


The prince Alexander Labanoff, has published the hitherto inedited let- 
ters of Mary Stuart, accompanied by divers despatches and instructions. 
The 16th No. of Vol. I. of the Monuments of Egypt and Nubia, afier the 
designs executed for them by Champollion the younger, etc., has been 
published under the auspices of Guizot and Thiers—A Supplement io 
the Dictionary of the French Academy has been published under the di- 
rection of a member of the Academy, in 20 nos. 8vo.—M. G. Panthier, 
the Chinese scholar, has brought out an Essay on the origin and forma- 
tion of the different systems of oriental and occidental writing —The 
fifth section of Vol. III. of the new edition of Henry Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus, under the charge of Hase and the two Dindorfs, has made iis 
appearance. We are glad to notice a French Translation of Sparks’ 
pm of the Writings of Washington, under the superintendence of 
Guizot. We may also mention that a selection from these writings, has 
been translated in Germany by Miss Tiecx, daughter of the celebrated 
Tieck of Dresden. The version is furnished witha Preface by the histo- 
rian Von Raumur of Berlin. 


GAnited States. 


Dr. Webster, professor in Harvard University, is preparing a transla- 
tion of some of the more celebrated eulogies which have been pronounced 
at Paris in honor of distinguished deceased Savans. Aselection from these 
eulogies, with such notes as the translator may be able to supply, cannot 
but be useful. We understand that the Rev Joseph B. Felt, of Boston, a 
learned and zealous antiquarian, wil] soon publish an ecclesiastical history 
of New-England. No man in the country, perhaps, is more familiar with 
the early Puritan annals.—We are also informed that the Rev. Dr Allen, 
late President of Boudoin College, is engaged in preparing an “ Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England from its first settlement.” Dr Allen is also 
familiar with the subjects of such a history, and his work may be a sue- 
cessful competitor with that of Mr. Felt. The translation of Dr. Wiggers’s 
History of Augustinianism and Pelagianism. by Prof. Emerson of Andover, 
is in press, and will appear in the course of the Spring. It wil! bea rich ac- 
cession to our Theological literature. We are glad to hear that Crocker 
& Brewster, of Boston, will put to press at an early day, a new Edition of 
Smith & Dwight’s Tour in Armenia. It will probably be comprised in 
one volume 8vo. Nobook of Travels by Americans, has been better re- 
ceived by the learned of Europe. It has been republished in England, 
and also been translated into German. 


D. Appleton & Co. have now in press, Dr. John Pye Smith's work on 
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tory, p. 241. 
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Introduction to the French Language,” prepared by D Fosdick, Jr.,on a 

lan similar to that of hisGerman Introduction. ‘‘ A German Dictionary 
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cation by Perkins & Marvin, Boston. It will be stereotyped in about 600 
pages 12mo. 
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